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MEMOIR 


OF 


CHARLES YOUNG, 


( Of the Theatres-royal, Covent-garden § Drury-lane.) 


—__- 


“s His care was never to offend, 
And ev’ry creature was his friend.” 
* * * 


*“ Placid, sir, placid---he’d pick his teeth, whilst his house was 
burning, if the fire occurred after dinner.” 
* * * 


** If to act wisely, be to act well, 
Then is he the best of actors.” 


re 


Mr. Cuartes Youne, is the son of Mr. Thomas Young, 
surgeon, and was born in Fenchurch-street, on the 10th 
of January, 1777. Some of the biographers state, that 
Mr. Youne received the rudiments of his education at 
home, under the tuition of an eminent private teacher, 
and, at the age of nine, accompanied a Danish physician 
to Copenhagen. Now, for our parts, we *cannot conceive 
the necessity of an eminent instructor for a young gentle- 
man, before he reaches his ninth year; however, be this 
as it may, so the story goes; or, perhaps, the young gen- 
tleman was what is termed a forward child. Certain it is, 
that no man arrived at the head of his profession sooner 
than our hero. 

Master CHARLEs returned from the continent at the 


_expiration of a twelvemonth, and was placed at Eton for 


three years, and ultimately finished his education at 
Merchant Tailors’ School. At the age of eighteen, he was 
Vor. IV.—49. B 
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elevated at the desk of a respectable firm in London, but 
he was “ infirm of purpose ;”’ he was bitten with the 
theatrical mania. Now, we generally find that very rash 
steps are seldom taken by those who have had opportu- 
nities of knowing the world. Mr. Youne was eighteen, 
and, as he thought (and very properly) that “ a little 
comfort may be endured,” he did not start strolling, but 
entered upon the task of learning to act, at the private 
theatres; and, among them, he soon became “a great 
cigar.’’ 


** Now, Jack, Dick, Tom, and Will, 
Who hold the balance, or who wield the quill,” 


how will you be inflamed! with what avidity will you 
raise more money, and take more characters, at Berwick- 
street, John-street, Wilmington-square, &c. &c., when 
you are informed, that this young man went direct from 
the counting-house and private theatres, to the Theatre- 
royal, Liverpool, where he opened in Douglas, and his 
was declared to be the most successful debut ever wit- 
nessed! This was in the year 1798. It appears to be 
part of the technicality of the profession, that, at the onset, 
you must start under a feigned name. Many actors have 
been considerable losers by this system ; for the fame they 
have earned. in their first title, only serves with those 
who know them intimately, when they resume the second. 
Mr. Young felt he was young in the profession, and green 
in the business of the stage; but, whether from this 
cause, or from accident, certain it is, he was announced 
as Mr. Green, in the bills.. In the winter of 1798, and the 
following year, having resumed his own name, Mr. Youne 
led the business at Manchester; in the summer, returned 
to Liverpool, where he performed every succeeding season, 
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MEMOIR OF CHARLES YOUNG. 3 


while Mr. Aickin had the theatre. In 1800, 1801, and 
1802, he was the hero of the Glasgow stage, 

In 1804, when Messrs. Lewis and Knight opened the 
new theatre at Liverpool, Mr. YounG re-engaged with 
them, and performed all the leading characters. Miss Gri- 
mahi, of the Theatre-royal, Haymarket, joined the Liver- 
pool company, in the October of the same year; and, after 
a courtship of five months, our hero succeeded in, ob- 
taining Miss Grimani’s consent to enter into a matrimouial 
engagement, which was ratified on the 9th March, 1805, 
But, alas! how transitory is human felicity! for, after 
having conferred on her husband the title of father, she 
died of a bilious fever.* 

In the mean time, he had purchased a share in the 
Chester theatre; and, by the combined merits of the 
actor and the manager, was honoured with an ample 
share of patronage and support. 

Thus we sees that if mortals meet success and good 
fortune in their pursuits, these are counterbalanced by 
domestic calamities, CuarRLes Youne’s theatrical life 
has been one direct line of smooth sailing. He never was 
annoyed by studying aud acting an uninteresting uphill 
part—he never travelled two hundred miles, and then 
played for a whole week without salary—he never differed 





* Truly may he say, in the language of the Emerald Isle 
bard--- 
; “ I saw thy form in youthful prime, 
Nor thought that pale decay 
Would steal before the steps of time, 
And waste its bloom away; 
Yet still thy features wore that light, 
Which fleets not with the breath; 
And life look’d ne’er more purely bright, . 
Than in thy smile of death.” 
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with his manager, and remained months unemployed. 
In short, al! his professional exertions have been attended 
with unprecedented good fortune; yet the loss of his wife 
has thrown a gloom over all he does, which at once 
proves the deep impression that misfortune has made on 
him. Mr. Younc was a studious, upright man—he had 
looked forward to solid comfort—his happiness depended 
on that respectable mode of living, which secures the only 
sort of friends that are of any service to an actor. Had 
Kear. thought as Younce did, in this particular, it would 
not have been in the power of the scurrilous Times to 
have attacked him as it has done; but when a man 
throws aside all regard for society,—when he even forgets 
what is due to himself as a man of genius, who dare take 
the cudgels up in his favour? Every man of this world 
depends, in some measure, upon the opinion of his fellow- 
man, 
* Tell mo with whom you go, 
And Pll tell you what you do.” 

This should te thought of. To return to our story:— 
On the 22d of June, 1807, Mr. Youne appeared at the 
Haymarket theatre, in the character of Hamlet, and was 
eminently successful. He played several other characters 
with varied success. We subjoin a criticism on his Ham- 
let, from a diurnal print, then remarkable for the excel- 
lence of its dramatic strictures. 

** On Monday, a gentleman made his first appearance 
on this stage, of the name of Younc. ‘The character was 
Hamlet. Mr. Youne’s figure is good, his countenance 
flexible,* his voice harmonious and commanding, and his 
manngr is that of a gentleman. 





* This we could never discover. 
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“ Hamlet is one of those characters in Shakespeare 
which it is very difficult to act. Hamlet is not a hero, not 
a stage king: he appears almost in every scene, and occa- 
sionally, in the same scene, under very different circum- 
stances. He frowns at his uncle, laments over his mother, 
rallies with Ophelia, and jests at the players, almost in 
the same instant: the jest, however, is scarcely out of his 
mouth, before something occurs to call forth the full 
passions of his soul. Hence the difficulty of this charac- 
ter. It requires not only every quality in the actor, but 
a most rapid transition from one to the other. 

** Mr. YounG was here very unequal to Kemble. In 
the soliloquies, where every thing was plain before him, 
and nothing required but versatility of declamation, Mr. 
Youne did not succeed. He wanted a due conception of 
the impelling state of the mind; he was not sufficiently 
wrapt up; he had no self-reflection ; his memory seemed 
to be more: exercised than his mind; the passages rolled 
glibly off his tongue; and he was here, in every respect; 
nothing but the actor. His soliloquies, therefore, wholly 
failed of effect. The house thought them well spoken, 
but they did not seem to feel as if it were Hamlet that 
was speaking them. In the tragic parts, where power- 
ful declamation is required, and the external representa- 
tion of feeling, Mr. Youna performed well. His ‘scene 
with his mother was excellent; but he even here wanted 
that deeply-seated scrrow, that mixture of contending 
passions, that taste and sensibility, which are suited to the 
passions of a prince. He appeared to us little more than 
a common man, under great afflictions. 

‘* In the familiar scenes, where Hamlet appears as the 
prince and gentleman, Mr. Youne could not preserve the 
natural superiority of the character. He did not triumph 
B3 
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enough above his companions—he was not the most pro- 
minent figure upon the canvas—he did not, like Kemble, 
sink the others into nothing, or subdue them into an 
impressive contrast with himself—his air and manner 
were plebeian, and without refinement—he wanted the 
confidence and self-erection of Hamlet. 

** In the scene in which he instructs the players, Mr. 
Youne wanted ease and elegance—he was not a prince of 
excellent taste and much learning, iastructing a player— 
he was nothing but a good actor, instructing a bad actor 
—he was flippant and unmeaning, or laborious and em- 
barrassed. 

** Having thus named his faults, which we have stated 
in this detail only that he may correct them, we turn, with 
prospects of hope and pleasure, to his undoubted excel- 
lences. Mr. Younc is not the common actor of the stage ; 
he has genius and much feeling; aud, if he did not alto- 
gether enter into the character of Hamlet, an allowance 
must be made for the difficulty and variety of a part in 
which Kemble, undoubtedly the first actor in Europe, is 
daily making improvements. We will finish, by pro- 
nouncing Mr. Youne a great acquisition to the profession. 
The Drary-lane managers should certainly give him an 
engagement.” > 

The destruction of the two patent theatres, by fire, in- 
duced Mr. Youne again to leave the metropolis; but, in 
1810, he became a member of the Covent-garden com- 
pany. He was engaged to play seconds to John Kemble, 
and lead, during the absence of that gentleman. Kemble’s 
absence from the metropolis gave our hero opportunities 
which he did not fail to seize ; and, as no one appeared to 
wrest the laurel from his brow, he was, for some time, 
deemed the first English actor ; as, in the court of bruisers, 
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MEMOIR OF CHARLES YOUNG. 7 


Spring was, at one period, termed the ring champion, 
though Cribb still retained the honorary distinction. In 
fact, the infrequency of Kemble’s performing, rendered 
our hero virtually, though not actually, the only first- 
rate actor. 

The appearance of Kean, in 1814, altered the com- 
plexion of things mightily; and Macready, two years 
afterwards, entered the lists. However, with'a certain 
class of critics, Mr. Youne remained, and ever will re- 
main, a great favourite. 

Our hero joined Drury-lane company two or three 
years since, and there performed Jago to Kean’s Othello, 
and Pierre to that gentieman’s Jaffer. After this, he.re- 
turned again to Covent-garden theatre, where the last 
original part he played was (we think) in Clarke's ill- 
fated tragedy of Ravenna. Since that, Mr. Youns, it is 
said, has declined engaging on the terms offefed. by that 
house. 

Ere-we proceed to make our estimate of this gentle- 
man’s powers, we will insert those of an acute critic; and 
we do this, because our opinion running counter to that 
of the million, we deem it fair to the subject of this arti- 
cle, to afford a niche for the opinions of another (and; 
doubtless, more competent): judge. Thus saith the editor 
of the Theatrical Inquisitor :-— 

' To the only living actor with whom Mr. Youne can be 
compared, it must be admitted that he is inferior in 
grace, majesty of personal deportment, in expression of 
the eye, and in flexibility of the countenance. But if he 
does not possess all the excellences of Mr. Kemble, he is 
free from many of his defects; and his talents, while 
equally splendid, are more useful and diversified: His 
voice is’ powerful, sonorous; and distinct; his ‘action 
, B4 
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graceful, without too obtrusive an appearance of study; 
and his conception and expression of character, correct 
without tameness, and forcible without extravagance. He 
does not trespass on the patience of the audience, through 
three acts, to astonish and delight them in the fourth. 
He never utters the Xanguage of affection in the hollow, 
sepulchral accents of the dead, or looks grimly sedate 
amidst the noise and activity of war. He can personate 
the lover, and the’ young and ardent warrior, without 
expressing the language of twenty-five in a voice of eighty, 
and hasten to the rescue ‘of a captive princess, without 
pausing to deliberate which of his legs shall have the 
honour of precedence, His personation of Daran, in The 
Exile, of Octavian, and of Hamlet, are not less perfect 
than his performance of Cussius, Prospero, and Macbeth. 

‘* His most striking fault, as a tragic actor, is a perpetual 
Imitation of Mr. Kemble, not only where to imitate that 
gentleman is to follow nature, but on occasions in which 
the natural manner of Mr, Youne would be much more 
appropriate and impressive. In the character of Pros- 
pero, more particularly, the resemblance is so evident, 
that, from the tone and emphasis, it would be difficult for 
the most discriminating critic to decide, from which of 
these actors the voice proceeded. To study excellence, is 
the duty of the actor; to copy it, the province of the 
mimic. It is in tragedy, and the serious drama, that na- 
ture has qualified Mr. Youne to excel. The expression 
of his features, and his general manner, are abhorrent 
from every species of comic expression. When attired in 
the habiliments. of a well-bred gentleman, his gait is pre- 
cise, his manner formal, and his countenance unsuscep- 
tible of juvenile, convivial, or risible emotion. Even in 
Beverley, he looks like a woe-worn philosopher, rather 
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MEMOIR OF CHARLES YOUNG. 9 
than ‘the master of a family, who has mingled.-with the 


“world, and,’ previous to: his misfortunes, joined .in its 


festivities. His face is furrowed with wrinkles, and, when 
seen) from éertain points of view, his countenance assumes 
the expression of old age. Within the sphere peculiarly his 
own, he ‘bids fair, however, to. satisfy the most sanguine 
‘hopes of ‘his’ friends, and* the’ just) expectations of the 
public; and we de not esteem it-among the Jeast of the 
gratifications ‘that sometimes occur, to cheer the labours of 
a monthly editor, that we possess the present, opportunity 
of testifying our gratitude for the pleasure we have so 
frequently received from his dramatic exertions, and.our 
admiration of his genius, his good sense, and his pro- 
fessional assiduity.’’ 

We have now to speak ourselves of this gentleman; 
and we only entreat patience and respect for our opinions, 
as far as regards thelr being uninflnenced by prejudice, 
even if they be tinctured by error. 

Our general impression of serious acting is, that he 
that can interest the feelings of his auditors, possesses 
some of the great requisites for acting. A man may ex- 
cite our admiration by the exertion of very common-place 
talent. To touch the heart-is an effort of genius. The 
elegance of Youno’s attitudes at one period delighted us, 
the harmony of his voice charmed us, and the correctness 
of his delineations, procured our respect; but we can 
challenge our memory with no period, when the. exce]- 
lence of his acting made our hearts throb quicker, or 
caused the blood to rush from our breasts with fear, or 
revel there in rapture—he never excited us—all our emo- 
tions were those of placid pleasure. At his worst, he 
never offended us—at his best, he only pleased us. Ail 
he does, appears to us to smell of the lamp. We can see 
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the regular gradation of every act—and he plunges a 
dagger in his breast, with the same elegance and precision 
that he used to hand a chair to Lady Teazle. He never 
lets passion run away with him; and, if he, in conse- 
quence, never commits a gross absurdity, he unluckily 
never hits upon a wildly original beauty. Mr. Younc 
never gives himself up to his feelings, but always relies 
upon his judgment—he never acts from the heart, but the 
head. The effect of his personations, to us, are only se 
many specimens of his clocutionary powers—talented reci- 
tations of the author, but cold einbodiments of the charac- 
ter—pleasing illustrations uf language—weak ebullitions 
of feeling. 

We challenge contradiction when we assert, that Mr. 
Youne studies hia speeches at the piano-forte,and actu- 
ally modulates his voice by it. What must the result of 
such a pragtice be? Why, that whatever agitation he 
may be supposed to feel, his tones will not be dictated by 
the feelings of his heart, put the touch of the instrument. 

That he is an imitator of Kemble, he has himself ad- 
mitted; and we conceive that he has seized upon the 
worst peculiarities of that performer. He has his stiff- 
ness, without his dignity—his pedantry, without his 
propriety—his external coldness, withcut his internal 
feeling—he is loud, where Kemble was impressive— 
heavy, where his master was pathetic—and only pleasing, 
where the other was electric. 

Mr. Youne’s Hamlet has been bepraised a great deal. 
From his first entrée to his death, we see nothing in the 
performance for peculiar approbation. Kean is too point- 
edly satirical to the king—Youne is impertinently indif- 
ferent. And where is his attachment to Ophelia shown ? 
Certainly not in the noisy brutality of the scene where he 
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desires her to go toa nunnery. Our hero converts the 
advising solicitude of friendship into the command of 
irascibility. We object altogether to his mode of deli- 
vering, 

























* Be thou chaste as ice, pure as snow, 
Thou shalt not escape calumny.” 


A tone of regret would better befit it than that of decla- 
matiov. In the last scene, too, as has been before re- 
marked, he betrays not the slightest emotion on hearing 
that he has in him not half an hour’s life; nor are we 
totally convinced, that his direct stare at the pit, through- 
out, is the only way of expressing a mind ‘ weltering in 
abstraction.” We offer no remarks on the tameness of 
his Richard, because he has given. up any further effort at 
this character. His Macbeth is a fairer field, and we 
certainly must award praise to his last. scene; but the 
dagger and banquet scenes are both below Kean’s and 
Macready’s ; and his soliloquy is as mere a piece of reci- 
tation as ever was heard in a theatre. 

We regard Mr, Youne’s being esteemed a first-rate 
actor, as one of those popular errors into which an igno- 
rant public are likely to fall; and our dramatic public is 
always likely to be ignorant, whilst all classes are ad- 
mitted to the same entertainment. Is it compatible with 
common sense, that the same performance should be 
offered to Lord Byron and a dustman, Coleridge; God- 
win, and Little Waddington? Iliterate people will, of 
course, imagine that a man, of necessity, must be a first- 
rate actor, because he plays first-rate parts. Chance kept 
Mr. YouNG in possession of some important characters, 
for some time; and this, in some eyes, ratified his claim. 
Claremont appeared in a first-rate part; and, had the 
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managers permitted him to perform a few more, would 
have been greeted by five-eights of common auditors, as a 
worthy rival to Kean; for the London public applauded 
Mason in Young Norval, though they hissed him off in 
Rashleigh Osbaldistone, and Malcolm. 

Mr. Younc is valuable to the stage as aspeaker. He is 
a better actor than Cooper, but he has not the feeling or 
elegance of Wallack. He is entitled to the praise of being 
the best serond-rate actor ; he, besides, has some versa- 
tility. His /nkle and Macheath prove, that he possesses 
vocal powers of a pleasing nature; and we have heard 
that he played Shacabac with success at Liverpool, though, 
we confess, all we have seen of his mirth, has been most 
** melancholy humour.” 

In private life, Mr. Youne is very generally esteemed. 
He moves in the first circles, and is completely a “ draw- 
ing-room beau.”” He touches the piano with taste, sings 
interestingly—he is, besides, partial to field-sports, and, 
like Lord Chesterfield, rides beyond all price. His habits 
do honor to his profession; and, slight as our estimation 
of his /histrionic talent is, we feel happy in stating our 
impression as to his private worth. 

Mr. YounG is about five feet seven inches in height ; 
now rather stout; his countenance is not very expres- 
sive, and bears the impress of anxiety; his complexion 
and eyes are dark. 
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BISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 
&e. &c. 


—— 


ON SHAKESPEARE. 
By the Baron De Grimm. 

*¢ It is not a question, at this time of day, to examine 
whether or not Shakespeare really merits all the renown 
he has enjoyed for two centuries; and if the question 
were not already decided, it is not in France, and on the 
authority of a translation only, that it could be fairly 
judged. It is possible to see a great reputation usurped 
for some time, without any legitimate claim to it, but 
that which resists the efforts of time, which is strengthen- 
ed and increased in proportion as the nation grows more 
cultivated and enlightened, must be founded upon titles 
that are incontestable. The theatre of Shakespeare would 
not have continued, even to these days, the pride and ad- 
miration of its country, if it were not full of those sublime 
beauties, which, having their origin in nature itself, be- 
long equally to all ages. 

‘¢ Neither would it be very consistent with justice here, 
to enter upon an investigation of the preference which the 
English give to their theatre over that of all others, This 
is a superiority which France most undoubtedly will never 
allow. But can she be a judge in her own cause? If 
the suit were carried to the tribunals of the different 
countries in Europe,-there is every reason to suppose 
that we should lose our cause in Germany and Spain; 
we might, however, console ourselves with the hope that 
we should gain it in Italy, and still more in ancient 
Greece. But do not judgments so contradictory an- 
nounce the same spirit of partiality dictating the verdicts 
of each separate people ? 
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*¢ Would not the judge, whose object was to compare 
with impartiality the theatres of the two nations, find, 
that if Shakespeare’s plots are more vast and more varied, 
those of Corneille and Racine have a more noble simpli- 
city, and are conducted ina more regular and connected 
manner? But would he not also acknowledge that 
Shakespeare’s, amid all their disorders, have a more 
theatrical effect, and take a more powerful hold on the 
feelings? How can this be denied, when it is allowed 
by M. de Voltaire himself? ‘ There is,’ says he, ‘a 
great fund of interest in these wild and strange pieces. 
I have seen the Julius Caesar of Shakespeare performed, 
and I confess that from the first scene, in which I heard 
the tribune reproach the populace of Rome with their 
ingratitude towards Pompey, and their attachment to 
Cesar, the conqueror of Pompey, I began to be interest- 
ed and affected. .I did not afterwards see any of the 
conspirators upon the stage, without feeling my curiosity 
excited ; and, in spite of all the ridiculous incongruities, 
I could not help owning that the piece had taken fast 
hold upon me.’ In another place he says, * In no other 
tragic author, are there to be found so few scenes of mere 
conversation as in Shakespeare ; in almost every scene 
there is something new; this is indeed at the expense of 
all rule and all propriety; but it must be acknow- 
ledged that it keeps up the attention.’ 

‘© If I may be permitted to describe, by a comparison, 
the impression which Shakespeare, and that which Racine 
makes upon me, I should say, that I regard the one as a 
colossal statue, the idea of which is imposing and ter- 
rible; but the execution, sometimes rugged, sometimes 
negligent, and sometimes of the most highly finished 
kind, inspires me rather with astonishment than admira- 
tion. The other is a statue as regular in its proportions 
as the Apollo Beividere, the tout-ensemble of which is 
more celestial than nature itself; and, notwithstanding 
some feeble and languid parts in the detail, charms: me 
always by its dignity, its elegance, and the purity of its 
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style. The greatest evil that the translation of Shake- 
speare can produce in France, would be the turning 
away our young men from the study of the only models 
which can be imitated without danger. This would be 
inviting their vanity to make experiments in a species of 
writing, which can never accord with our manners, or 
with the general spirit of the country. It is, without 
doubt, much more easy to violate all the rules of art, 
than to adhere to any one of them. It is not difficult to 
heap a crowd of events one upon the other, to mix the 
grotesque and the terrible, to pass from a public-house 
to a field of battle, and from a cemetry to a throne. 
There is much less difficulty in giving nature such as it 
presents itself to the eyo, than in selecting with that judi- 
cious discrimination, which requires the selector to have 
the most accurate and refined taste, It is, in short, a 
far more easy task to exaggerate Nature than to embel- 
lish her ; and if the faults which disfigure even the finest 
productions of Shakespeare be easily discerned, it would 
be no less easy to imitate them, But is it in the power 
of any other than this all-creative genius to be sublime, 
even in setting himself above all rules, and to render, by 
the wonderful comprehensiveness of his imagination, all 
the improbabilities and monstrosities of his pieces suy-- 
portable ? Who but himself could hope to maintain, in 
the most extensive and complicated plots, that wonderful 
clearness observable in their progress, and which sheds 
such a light, as it were, of itself, over every part of the 
subject? Who could ever flatter themselves with up- 
holding that great fund of interest which he seems to 
interrupt at his pleasure, but which he is always sure to 
resume with undiminished energy? What genius ever 
penetrated more (so) deeply into all the characters and 
passions of human nature? It is evident, from his works 
themselves, that he was very imperfectly acquainted with 
the great writers of antiquity ; if he had been more inti- 
mate with those illustrious models, his pieces would no 
doubt have gained very much on the side of order and 
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regularity ; but even if he had studied the ancients with 
as much assiduity as they have been studied by our great 
masters ; if he had lived in habits of familiarity with the 
heroes he has undertaken to paint, could he have given 
their characters with more truth and accuracy? His 
Julius Cesar is as full of Plutarch as Britannicus is of 
Tacitus ; and if Shakespeare was not better acquainted 
with history than most people, he has, at least as far as 
relates to characters, guessed it better than it is known 
by others.”’ 
—- 


COPY OF AN OLD PLAY-BILL. 
Not acted this Season. 

Theatre-royal, in Covent-garden, this present Evening, 
Dec. 3, 1777, 
CARACTACUS. 

Caractacus by Mr. Clarke, Arviragus by Mr. Lewis, 
Elidurus by Mr. Wroughton, Vellinus by Mr. Robson, 
Aulus Didius by Mr. Whitefield, Hodred by Mr. Aick- 
lin, Chief Bard by Mr. Hul’, and Evelina by Mrs. Hartley. 

The principal Vocal Parts by Mr. Leoni, Mr. Rein- 
hold, and Mrs. Farrell. 

With a New Pantomime, Eighth Night, called, 


THE NORWOOD GIPSIES. 

The principal characters by Mr. Lee Lewes, Mr. Ray- 
ner, Mr. D’Elpini, and Mr. Messink; Miss Matthews 
and Miss Cranfield, Miss Dayes and Signora Tink. 

Dances, by Mr. Aldridge, Mr. Daigueville, Miss Bes- 
ford, and Miss Valois. 

The Scenery, Machinery, &¢., painted new, by Messrs. 
Carver, Greenwood, and Garvly, 

The Overture, and the rest of the Music, composed 
new, by Dr. Fisher. 

Nothing under Full Price will be taken. Books of 
the Sengs to be had at the theatre. 

To-morrow the Beggar’s Opera, Macheath (10th time) 
Mrs. Farrell. 
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COMMUNICATION, 
re 
To the Editor of Oxberry’s Dramatic Biography. 


Sir,—The following remarks on the late Mr. King, 
are extracted from a work written by a celebrated critic, 
and may not be uninteresting to your readers. 

** Mr. King is universally allowed to be the first comic 
actor upon the stage. His requisites, natural and ac- 
quired, are many and great: his figure is of that happy 
kind, that by the variation of dress, he becomes the gen- 
tleman or the valet, the coxcomb or the misanthrope, with 
almost equal facility and truth. His eyes are remark- 
ably animated, lively, and expressive, and his counte- 
nance is capable of that strong variety of muscular mo- 
tion, for which the Italians are so celebrated. He does 
not, however, like them, apply this to the purposes of 
grimace, but to embody those workings of the mind, 
those forcible emotions, which give such infinite pleasure 
to the spectators, when judiciously displayed. His arti- 
culation is the most perfect of any performer I ever 
heard. His walk, action, manner, and whole deport- 
ment, are so variously proper, that we forget Mr. King, 
and think only of the character. Nothing more evident- 
ly discovers the accuracy of his judgment, than the care 
with which he has avoided the errors of the school in 
which he was formed; I mean that of pantomimic de- 
scription, which discourses by action, and endeavours to 
tell the meaning of the sentence before it is pronounced. 
This, it is true, may sometimes be proper, nay, may be- 
come a very great beauty; but it can only be in those 
characters that are foreigners, and are supposed to want 
the words or the idiom of language, and therefore attempt 
to explain themselves by gesture. And, by the way, 
there are few actors who attempt to play these last- 
mentioned parts, that are sufficiently attentive to gesture, 
which marks the reality of the Frenchman or other fo- 
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reigner, in a manner far superior to filling the nostrils 
with snuff, or shrugging the shoulders. Mr. King was at 
one time the young actor, who started up to rival and 
supply the place of Woodward. That he did nut imitate 
him, but depended on his own taste and feeling, is his 
praise. I do not mean to say, that he did not observe 
and profit by the excellences of Woodward: this was 
his duty; but he did not become a mannerist ; he studied 
his author, and how persons in real life, under such cir- 
cumstances, would really behave. King, as well as 
Woodward, used to play Harlequin; and, indeed, Har- 
lequin was in those tinfes, a very different being from 
what he has since become: but Woodward was Harle- 
quin in every thing, King only when he ought to be 
Woodward, who, after Rich, was the best teller of a story 
in dumb show, the English stage had ever seen, was so 
conscious of this, that he never could forget it: if he 
mentioned an undertaker, he flapped his hat, pursed up 
his brow, clasped his hands, and with a burlesque so- 
lemnity strode across the stage before he spoke: he 
would mimic the wiping of a glass, or the drawing of a 
cork, at the word waiter, and would not say mercer till he 
had measured off several yards of cloth on the flap of his 
coat. But he did these things with such strength of imi- 
tation and of humour, that though it was flagrantly 
wrong, criticism itfelf could not forbear to laugh. Gar- 
rick himself, in his younger days, was much addicted to 
this fault. The younger Cibber, though he wrote with an 
express intention to deprecate, gave, notwithstanding, a 
lively picture of Garrick’s errors; which the latter so far 
corrected, as his judgment improved, that but few traces 
of them at last remained when he was on the stage ; 
though so strong was the habit he had contracted, that 
when the respect due to an audience did not make him 
cautious, he was given to buffoon gesticulation in private 
conversation, which occasioned it to be said, Garrick 
was an actor every where but on the stage.’’ Q. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


MRS. JULIA GLOVER, 


(OF THE THEATRE-ROYAL, HAYMARKET.) 


i 


» When, with good old souls, thou sitt’st up late, 
Tell them the lamentable tale of me, 
And send your hearers, weeping, to their beds. 
Cibber’s alteration of Shakespeare. 


In her early day she _ with one, 

Whose voice was winntig, and whose eye was bright--- 
They saw---they loved---not as the wordlings love, 

But with a passion pure as that in heaven, 

Bright as the stars, and glowing as the sun: 

He died: and she did yield her cold consent 

To bless a second suitor. From a rejected Drama. 


ee 


Our heroine was born at Newry, in that country of 
unfortunates, Ireland, on the 8th January, 1781.* Her 
father, Mr. Betterton, (who is also a native of the sister 
country,) was an actor of very considerable talent, and 
formerly held a situation of some importance in the me- 
tropolis; his last appearance, however, was at Sadler’s 
Wells, where his daughter’s influence obtained him an 
engagement during the management of Howard Payne. 
He is descended from the great Betterton, whose name 
stands on record, with as honourable distinction as his 
successors, Booth, Quin, and Garrick. Mrs. Betterton, 
we are informed, died when our heroine was very young. 

The infant Juvia was called from the cradle to the 





* In all the biographies of this lady we have yet scen, the 
date is 1783; but we have reason to believe we are correct. 


Vot. IV.—50. c 
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boards; and, as soon as she could walk, tottered on as a 
cupid, or tripped as a fairy. As the engagements of her 
father carried him to many different theatres, our heroine 
had made more essays, when only six years of age, than 
many other ladies have doue during their whole existence. 

In 1789, Mr. Betterton joined Tate Wilkinson at York, 
and there his daughter, our heroine, played her first 
dramatic character, the Page, in The Orphan, a part of 
considerable importance to the piece, and which gives 
greater scope for the display of talent, than any other 
juvenile character we can call to mind. 

Like her great contemporaryyMrs. Davison, our heroine 
had the honour of enacting the Duke of York to Cooke’s 
Richard; and both these ladies attracted his notice in 
these juvenile efforts ; a circumstance he must have after- 
wards recollected with pleasure, and that they even now 
reflect on with pride. At York, Jutia BerrerTon also 
took upon herself the arduous duties of the liliputian 
hero, Tom Thumb, for the benefit of the great George 
Frederick, who performed Glumdalca, the queen of the 
giants, himself; and who, in the amatory scene between 
that lady and the hero of the piece, took the representa- 
tive of Tommy up in his arms, and, placing her on the 
palm of his hand, held her forth to receive the rapturous 
applause of a delighted audience. 

It would be tedious and uninstructive to track her infant 
steps farther; suffice to say, her bodily growth was as 
rapid as the development of her mental facuities; and, at 
the age of thirteen, she was capable of looking, as well as 
sustaining, the Miss Hoydens, &c. 

In 1796, we find her a favourite on the Bath stage, 
when Bath was the great dramatic nursery, and when 
success there was reckoned a sure criterion of merit. and 
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a correct foretaste of the reception a performer might ex- 
pect in London. Miss BetTrerToN was esteemed highly 
by the elect of Somersetshire; her private worth, too, 
was highly extolled; and, in Juliet, Imogen, Lydia Lan- 
guish, &c. &c., she was pronounced par ewcellence ; Ellis- 
ton and herself being the primary topics of dramatic dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Harris, the then proprietor of Covent-garden thea- 
tre, immediately made our heroine an offer of £10. per 
week, and all the first business; or, an engagement. for 
three years, and to raise the stipeud £1 each year, This, 
Mr. Betterton, on behalf of his daughter, positively re- 
fused. 

The next season, the London manager renewed his 
offer; agreeing to give £12 per week, for the first season ; 
and alleging, that that sum was the highest salary any one 
then at his theatre enjoyed; which (with one exception) 
we believe to have been the fact. Since that period, the 
immense sums awarded to ‘‘ great creatures,” whilst the 
salaries of inferior performers have been consequently 
“ curtailed of their fair proportions,’ have been highly 
injurious to the real interests of the profession. 

When an experienced dealer makes two offers for a 
certain article, be assured he can scarcely do without it. 
This is a piece of market wisdom that Mr, Betterton well 
understood, if his daughter did not ; he accordingly wrote 
back, asking enormous terms; and, ultimately, settled 
an engagement for Miss JuLia, for five years, at the com- 
fortable compensation of £15, £16, £18, and £20 per 
week ! 

As Mr. Harris had procured our heroine at a large 
salary, he was determined she should earn her money; 
and, therefore, to give her every chance of popularity, the 
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newspapers, those candid, unbribed vehicles of popular 
opinion, inserted the usual ‘‘ puffs preliminary,” and 
Elirina, in Mrs. Hannah More’s Percy, was selected for 
her debdt. 

She performed this character on the 12th of Oct. 1797, 
and, we need not say, with distinguished success ; ren- 
dered the more striking, as the tragedy is exceedingly 
dull, and the part by no means a good one. 

Notwithstanding the brilliant reception of our heroine, 
the very next evening ushered forth another candidate for 
the throne of Melpomene, in the person of the ci-devant 
Miss Campion, who had just married Pope, the tragedian. 
This circumstance naturally excited unpleasant seusations 
in the bosom of our heroine. 

The cause of these two stars appearing together, is thus 
accounted for. 

Covent-garden theatre wanted a tragic lady, more espe- 
cially because the Scotch Roscius, as Harry Johnston was 
then termed, had been engaged, and it was wished to place 
a juvenile candidate with him. Harris had himself en- 
gaged our heroine, whilst Lewis, then stage-manager, who 
had seen Miss Campion in Ireland, without consulting his 
principal, came to terms with that lady. 

Mrs. Pope was the best tragic actress, though engaged 
at a small salary, and therefore ought to be played; but 
Miss BETTERTON was a retainer at a large sum, and too 
expensive to shelve: the expedient, therefore, presented 
itself, of putting her forward in comedy; and, according- 
ly, her second character was Charlotte Rusport, in The 
West Indian. In this she not only pleased the prejudiced 
many, but delighted the judicious few. Her performance 
entranced Cumberland, who instantly obtained her the 
character of the heroine in his new piece, False Impres- 
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sions, in which she appeared on the 23d November, and 
to which she also spoke the epilogue. 

Mrs. Abington, to whom it has been often remarked 
our heroine bears a marked resemblance, both in person 
and manner, returned to the stage for a few nights this 
season, and appeared in Lady Sadlife, in The Double 
Gallant. This was another circumstance likely to damp 
the success and efforts of our aspirant, but it fortunately 
did neither; Miss BETTERTON gained rather than lost by 
comparison; and the plaudits of the public, aided by the 
encomiums of Mrs. Abington herself, who predicted highly 
of our heroine’s subsequent exertions, tended to give a 
fresh stimulus to JuLia’s efforts, 

From 1797, until and inclusive of the season 1801, Miss 
BETTERTON remained at Covent-gardén theatre, though 
thrown into temporary seclusion, in the course of that 
period, by Mrs. H. Johnston, who performed dmelia Wil- 
denhaim, Miss Blandford (Speed the Plough,) Julia (Way 
to get Married,) and many other characters, which cer- 
tainly ought to have been awarded to our heroine. 

The management, determined not to keep our heroine 
idle upon so large a salary, thrust her into such characters 
as Lady Randolph, which she performed to H. Johnston’s 
Douglas, the Queen, in Richard the Third, aud other cha- 
racters in the heavy line of tragedy; parts for which her 
appearance was then unfitted, and which, though she per- 
formed them with talent and discrimination, were not 
calculated to increase her fame. 

In 1797, Mr. James Biggs was a performer at Drury- 
lane. This gentleman had been reared on the Bath stage, 
where the subject of the present memoir formed an attach- 
ment for him. At this juncture, both this gentleman and 
Mr. De Camp, the performer, were said to be in luve with 
c3 
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her; and we have reason to know, that she entertained 
for poor Biggs an affection as pure as ever lived in a 
young and innocent bosom—an affection which was ar- 
dently entertained then, and, we believe, fondly cherished 


even now, when the object of it has lain in the darkuess | 
of the grave upwards of a quarter of a century. Poor } 
Biggs “ bade this world good-night” in December, 1798. t 

We need not repeat our protestations of fearless impar- 


tiality; and we shall afford another instance of it, in our 
remarks on the conduct of Mr. Betterton. Our heroine 
was left under his protection when very young, and, as she 
grew up, she administered to his necessities all her infant 
talents enabled her to earn, As she grew still older, and ; 
received a large salary aud great benefits at Bath, she ‘ 
regularly gave him every shilliug she received, and only | 
claimed in return her support. Nay, when receiving £16 


and £18 a week, at Covent-garden theatre, she invariably ' 


handed over her weekly stipend to him, and remained de- 
pendant for every ribbon she wore to his bounty. We 
admit, that it her stage habiliments she was always extra- 
vagant; but, surely, she had some right to be extravagant 
with her own. And this single accusation weighs nothing 
against the injustice and cupidity of her parent. We 
challenge Mr. Betterton to deny, that he repaid his daugh- 
ter’s kindness, attention, love, and tenderness, by mean- 
ness, harshness, injurious counsel, and cruel treatment. 
We have the fact from indubitable authority, (not the 
authority of Mrs. Gover herself, for her kindly nature 
would rather screev than expose the acts even of au unna- 
tural ‘parent,) that he has actually HoRSEWHIPPED HER, 
for imaginary offences, at the very moment he was living 
in luxury from her-bounty!!! 

In 1799, Mr. Glover, heir apparent to a gentleman sup~ 
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posed to be immensely wealthy, but who, since that 
period, experienced several losses, that have, we are in- 
formed, reduced him to comparative poverty, saw and 
admired our heroine. He addressed her in the language 
of love; but her heart, seared with a passion death had 
rendered hopeless, was deaf to his vows. Finding all 
attempts with her useless, he applied to her father, who 
agreed to make his daughter consent to the union, on Mr. 
Glover’s giving him a bond for £1000! A bond was 
agreed on, as Mr. Glover, though he had great expecta- 
tions, had little cash. This bond, for the sale of his 
daughter, having been duly executed, Mr. Betterton, by a 
repetition of ill-usage, and the exertion of parental autho- 
rity, gained an ascendancy over her mind, and forced her 
to give her hand to Glover, whilst her heart ‘* was in the 
coffin,’ with her lover. 

With a breaking heart, did our unfortunate Juxia plight 
her constrained vows to Glover, on the 20th March, 1800; 
and thus did she step from the tyranny of a parent, to the 
brutality of a husband. But we shall consider his conduct 
at a future period; and, merely mentioning that the 
amount of the bond has never been paid, from that hour 
to this, at which we heartily rejoice, resume our history 
of Mrs. GLover’s dramatic life. 

After her Covent-garden engagement lad expired, fiud- 
ing no chance of a renewal, she offered her services to 
Drury-lane theatre, where she appeared in September, 
1803. At the close of this season, Bannister (stage ma- 
nager) settled with her for a new engagement, for three 
years, at a larger salary; and, in Bannister’s arrange- 
ment, Richardson, one of the proprietors, (who was fully 
competent so to do,) concurred; but, unfortunately, ere 
he gave his written sanction to the engagement, he paid 
c4 
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the debt of nature. Baron Graham, who, pro tempore, 
stood in Mr. Richardson’s station, (who, from his practice 
in the Exchequer, had a taste for diminution in accounts,) 
wished to reduce this lady’s agreed remuneration £2 a 
week. This offer she refused. 

Finding herself in this predicament, as a dernier resort, 
Mrs? Grover applied to John Kemble, who bad just 
crossed from Drury, and was then manager of Covent- 
garden. She received no answer immediately, and having 
to fulfil some couvtry engagements, determined to let the 
metropolitans remain quiet awhile; but, just as she was 
stepping into the coach that was to convey her to Liver- 
pool, John Philip presented himself, and an engagement 
for three years, on the terms she herself proposed, was 
signed upon the spot. 

For four years our heroine remained at Covent-garden 
theatre, and then quitted, as her request for an increase 
of salary was not complied with. 

She joined the burnt-out comedians at the Lyceum, in 
1812, and went to New Drary with them, where she re- 
mained during 1813 and 1814; and after this, again, as 
the lawyers Nave it, ‘* threw herself upon the country,” &c. 

She performed, subsequently, a few nights at Covent- 
garden theatre, where she played Andromache, in The 
Distressed Mother, to the Orestes of Mr. Macready, when 
that gentleman made his first appearance in the me- 
tropolis. 

In 1818, we find her again at Drury-lane, where, and 
at the Haymarket, she has since been. Her last original 
character at Drury has, perhaps, redounded more to her 
celebrity, than any she has heretofore assumed. We 
allude to her performance of Mrs. Simpson, in that power- 
ful novelty, Simpson and Co. This assumption would be 
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without a parallel for its excellence, were it not surround- 
ed by the citizen of Terry, and the Mrs. Bromley of that 
enchanting actress, Mrs. Davison. 

Having thus traced, and tolerably minutely, her dramatic 
steps, we return to her domestic life, where her path has 
lain through thorns, from her infaucy to the present hour, 

Mrs. GLover had not been long united to the object of 
her father’s choice, ere she discovered that his represen- 
tations of riches were false—that he was wholly dependant 
on his father—and that he, enraged at his alliance, had 
resolved to render him no farther assistance. His sup- 
port, therefore, entirely rested on her exertions; for he 
was one of those useless class of animals, ’yclept GENTLE- 
MEN, whose only qualification for that character rested in 
his never doing any thing. 

In a state of eternal irritation was Mrs. GLovER 
doomed to exist, until she made a discovery, that at once 
resolved her to free herself from a yoke imposed on her 
by menaces, and rendered doubly galling from the cruelty 
of her helpless ‘‘ helpmate.’”” She discovered that her 
amiable partner, as he could not find methods enough to 
disperse her salary without it, actually supported a mis- 
tress, a Frenchwoman, on the proceeds of his wife’s in- 
dustry. Human patience could not endure this. Mrs. 
GLovER bade him farewell, and resolved to rear her chil- 
dren herself, and dedicate to them whatever her talents 
might produce her. 

Mrs. GLoveR had then been the mother of eight chil- 
dren, four of whom were living—Emily, Phillis, Georgi- 
ana, and one son. The eldest daughter, a lovely and 
accomplished girl, is now no more. Phillis appeared at 
Drury, as Juliet, and is uow at the Haymarket, performing 
second light comedy. With these claims upon her, Mrs. 

c5 
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Giover hoped to remain undisturbed by him who had 
forfeited all claim to her affection. In this she was much 
deceived. Mr. Glover was determined to be supported by 
her; and made an application to the committee of the 
‘Theatre-reyal Drury-lane, to pay him her salary. ‘This, 
of course, remained unattended to. He then served the 
treasurer with a legal notice, desiring that her salary (only 
£10) should be thenceforth paid iu the following propor- 
tions, i.e. SIX POUNDS per week TO HIMSELF!!! and £4 
to Mrs. Grover. Out of which sum she was to support 
his four children, two of whom were almost women, and 
aupply herself with such necessaries as her station in life 
and in the theatre might require. Were not these facts 
on the unimpeachable records of our law repositories, we 
should doubt the possibility of any creature, however 
despicable, possessing effrontery enough to make such a 
request. 

A few weeks after this, Mr. Glover commenced an 
action against the committee, tv recover the amount of 
her services from the 6th December, 1817, to the 7th Fe- 
bruary, 1818, being ten weeks, at £10 per week—£100. 

The notice we have named was put in proof. The 
jury expressed their indignation, but as the action had 
gone by default,* they were compelled to give some da- 
mages—they gave ONE FARTHING! 

Pending this honourable suit, Mr. Glover, failing in an 





7? 


* For the benefit of such of our readers as are happily un- 
acquainted with the methods of the law, we state, that the 
meaning of letting an action go by default, is, where the de- 
fendant puts in no plea, and thereby confesses something to be 
due, though he does not admit the amownt. Why this plan was 
adopted by the committee, we are at a loss to guess. 
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had attack upon her purse, made one upon her feelings; and 
uch meeting his infant daughter, Georgiana, with the narsery- 
d by maid, seized, and refused to relinquish her. The result 
the was a visit to Union Hall; and of the disclosure there, we 
‘his, ; present this account from the jourvals of the day:— 
the 
only § ** UNION HAtL.-—E.vtraordinary attempt of Mr. Samuel 
jpor~ : Glover, hushand of the celebrated actress, to take his 
1 £4 children from their mother. December 19, \8\T. 
port } ** A geutleman, who stated his name to be Glover, and 
, and ‘ that he was husband of the celebrated actress of that 
n life i name, appeared before the magistrate, (Mr. Serjeant Sel- 
facts lon,) having, at the same time, hold of a lovely and inte- 
}y We / resting little girl, whose hand he firmly grasped, and 
yever H refused to relinquish: the child was fashionably dressed, 
ich a Ei and her other hand was in the possession of a female of 
4 respectable appearance, and who appeared equally deter- 
d an mined with Mr. Glover to retain possession of it. 
nt of ** Mr. Glover stated, that his wife had absented herself 
1 Fe- from his society, and had taken his two children with her. 
100. He had been endeavouring for a long time to discover the 
The place of abode of Mrs. Giover, for the purpose of taking 
_ had possession of his offspring. He had been in France for 
e da- three years, during which time his wife had run him con- 
siderably in debt. On this day, as he was going along St. 
in an Martin’s-lane, he observed his daughter in the care of the 
young woman, who, he believed, was a servaut to Mrs. 
aad Gover. He demanded that she should deliver the child 
Si dhe up to him; but she refused to comply with his demand, 
e de- aud kept fast hold of the child’s hand. He resided in 
to be Hercules’-buildings, Lambeth, to which place it was his in- 
in was 


tention to conduct the child; but finding that the determi- 
natioi of the servant was not to be shaken, he had thought 
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proper to bring the subject under the consideration of the 
magistrates, and he hoped they would interfere, and order 
his child to be delivered up to him. 

‘* The servant, a young woman about sixteen years of 
age, stated that she had been sent by her mistress, Mrs. 
GLoveR, to Finchley, for the young lady in question, at 
which place she had been on a visit at the house of Mr. 
Harmer, the solicitor. The complainant met her in St. 
Martin’s-lane, and demanded, as he stated, that the child 
should be given up to him; but as she had been sent ex- 
pressly for the child by her mistress, she did not think she 
would be guided by a proper sense of duty, if she deli- 
vered her mistress’s daughter to any other person than 
her mistress. The complainant had made several attempts 
to remove Mrs.Giover’s children from under her pro- 
tection: ouce by attempting to enter the house through a 
one pair of stairs window, by means of a ladder; and, at 
another time, by a violent application at the school where 
the young lady was placed. In the latter instance he 
failed, because the schooimistress required him to Pay 
THE EXPENSE that had been incurred for her tuition, a 
REQUISITION WHICH HE FOUND IT DIFFICULT TO COM- 
PLY wiTH. Mrs. GLOVER entirely supported her chil- 
dren, aud she was determined not to relinquish her young 
lady, until she lost the power of holding her. 

*“‘ The clerk of Union Hall stated to the magistrate, 
that he was acquainted with Mrs. GLover, and, from her 
amiable disposition and good moral conduct, he knew her 
to be a proper person to have charge of her children. 

“* Mr. Serjeant Sellon said, that he had no jurisdiction 
over the case, and recommended that the parties should 
proceed to the town residence of Mr. Harmer, in Hatton- 
garden, who was acquainted with the affairs of Mr. and 
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Mrs. GLoveR, and take his advice upon the subject. If 
Mrs. GLOVER was not a proper person to have the care of 
the children, Mr. Glover might move for a writ of habeas 
corpus, and have them produced in a superior court, and 
the proper authoritics would determine the case.’’ 


We need not say that he uever followed the advice of 
Mr. Sellon, but desisted from any farther attempt. We 
have no hesitation in saying, this was a mere effort to 
extort money; because he could not wish to take a child, 
whom he was totally unable to support, 

We have thus given a full detail of sufferings, of a de- 
scription that are the most acute and the most painful, 
Complaint could not be made without exposure, and this 
unfortunate creature, therefore, long endured without a 
murmur. 

If, at any time, reader, you have (and if you have, you 
are nearly siugular,) seen her perform, and did not feel 
that delight that you had anticipated, thiuk how often she 
has been compelled to act, when her heart was riven— 
when her mind was agonised—and when she had endured 
mental aud bodily fatigue enough, to overcome the 
strongest of the stronger sex—and, when you have 


} thought upon this, any reflection to the disadvantage of 
® her histrionic powers, will be lost in sympathy for her 


sorrows, and admiration at the capacity of that mind that 
could thus struggle through them. 
Of Mrs. GLover’s life, we could yet add much, A 


Srumour has met our ear, that a certain American actor 


possessed a larger share of her favour than prudence 
might suggest. . We know how ready the tongue of scan- 
dal ever is, to blow a stain upon the fame that it cuvies, 
but will not imitate; and we also know, how easily the 
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attentions of a young man to an injured and distressed 
woman, may be construed into the kindness of a lover to 
his mistress. But, setting aside this question entirely, for 
if rumour speaks truth, we should consider it an error 
arising from the fatality of circumstance, not the impulse 
of vice—setting aside, we say, a question, of which we 
positively KNoW nothing, we shall speak that of Mrs. GLo- 
VER for which we can actually vouch. We shall say, then, 
that to her brothers, one of whom is an actor, and the 
other in the royal navy, she has not only been a tender 
sister, but a noble friend; and to one of them, under 
circumstances which we will not hurt his feelings by nar- 
rating, the best, the most generous, and disinterested of 
women. To her father, who little deserved it at her 
hands, she has been more than a daushter ought to be. 
And when we say this, we at the same time think as high- 
ly as any one, of the importance of a strict observance of 
the fifth commandment. To her husband but here we 
need not speak of her. To her children she has been an 
affectionate mother ; and, we are rejoiced to say, there, 
this ill-fated, noble-hearted creature, has met with a 
grateful return. Her two surviving daughters are beauti- 
ful and amiable, and her son is, we hear, a remarkably 
fine youth. 

If charity—unaffected goodness of heart—an eye for pity 
—a hand for want—a voice, whuse accents seldom utter 
even reproof to, and never reproaches against, her worst 
foes—a disposition, whose sweetness is the theme even 
of her enemies, entitle a being to our praise, then may we 
safely say, Mrs. GLOVER IS A GOOD WOMAN, AND AN 
HONOUR TO HUMAN NATURE, 

We should now speak of this lady’s histrionic talent ; 
aud, as Mr. Geurge Soane’s opinions are in perfect ac- 
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cordance with our own, we shall transcribe some observa- 
tions from his pen. 

** Mrs. GLovER’s style of acting is more suited to broad 
humour, than to the sickly stilted sentiments of modern 
comedy. She is an admirable. Estifania, a good Beatrice, 
but she would make avery indifferent representative of 
Mr. Morton's heroines. Her humour is too strong, and 
perhaps even too coarse, for the Delias and Julias, that 
speak the language of the last fashionable novel, and 
breathe nothing but purity and sentiment, while, accord- 
ing to established custom, they are very dutifully prepared 
to outwit some hard-hearted mamma, who may have the 
misfortune not to patronise their attachments. 

** As far as our recollection goes of Miss Pope, she 
partially resembled Mrs. GLover, though with infinitely 
more vivacity and sprightliness. Mrs. Gover, though a 
judicious actress, and possessing very considerable comic 
powers, is yet deficient in animation. There is always 
something heavy in her acting; a defect which may pro- 
bably be traced to the corpulence of her person, and the 
want of expression in her face. Her features want that 
quickness of action, that brilliance of expresion, which so 
much distinguished her prototype. Great as this abatement 
is from the sum of her merits, it still leaves her in pos- 
session of considerable talent ; and that so considerable, 
that there is but one comic actress on the stage of either 
theatre, that can be deemed her superior. 

“This lady’s comic walk is more particularly that of 
broad comic humour, devoid of all sentiment, and even of 
refinement. For such parts as Charlotte Rusport, Lydia 
Languish, or Rosalind, she is (now) altogether unfitted. 
It is in characters like £stifania that she truly shines; 
and beyond them she ought never to travel. 
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** In tragedy she has attempted much; and, on two or 
three occasions, at the most, successfully, One of her 
best and most approved tragic efforts, was in the charac- 
ter of Queen Elizabeth, in Shakespeare’s Richard J11. 
But these few instances of partial success, by no means 
justify her continuing to play parts so foreign to her 
talent and appearance. Her features are so truly comic, 
that it is not possible for them to be worked up fairly 
into tragic expression. They are too round, too sleepy, 
too little marked, for tragedy; and her eye, though large, 
wants that brilliancy which is so requisite in the deve- 
lopment of higher feelings. Her figure, too, is very little 
consistent with the dignity and elegance which should 
characterise the tragedian, and which, in fact, is abso- 
lutely requisite to give effect to acting. Besides, she has 
but very indifferent notions of tragic acting: she over- 
culours every thing, from the intimate conviction that she 
can, in no other way, produce effect of any kind, In other 
words, her violence is the violence of weakness ; just as 
a person, with a weak voice, is forced to exert. that voice 
to the utmost before he can be distinctly heard. ‘To sum 
up the whole, without entering minutely into the various 
causes, she has no genius for tragedy; and it really is 
lamentable to see her acting thus, iv opposition to her 
talents, robbing her of fair fame, and lowering, in public 
estimation, one of the first actresses of the present day.” 

Mrs. GLover is an admirable dancer; an acquirement 
derived from the tuition of her father, who possessed first- 
rate abilities in this way. Her vocal powers are very 
moderate indeed; but she never offends, if she does not 
please by her efforts. She possesses no knowledge of 
music, and her ear is remarkably inaccurate. 

She has lately appeared as Mrs. Hardcastle, in She 
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Stoops to Conquer; and she performed the Nurse to her 
daughter’s Juliet; and, we have been informed, that it is 
her intention to assume the “ old women” in a short 
period. Though we cannot too much admire the strength 
of mind that induces such a resolution, we conceive it, at 


present, to be premature. -Nature has given her too many 
charms in another line, and sorrow has failed to mark 
her traces on her countenance, however deeply she may 
have driven her darts into her bosom. 


* Rob us not of all our joys at once.” 


Eight or nine years hence, when Mrs. Davenport has re- 
signed the throne, we shall rejoice te see this lady 
ascend it. 

Mrs. GLover is considerably above the middle size; 
her eyes are blue, with eyelashes that exquisitely adorn 
the beams they darken; her complexion is beautifully 
fair, though her hair is dark; her features are small, and 
extremely pretty, though not calculated for forcible ex- 
pression. Five-and-twenty years since, she was one of 
the most lovely creatures we ever beheld; and now, she 
is what is generally termed, a “‘ remarkably fine woman.” 

May her future hours be happier than her past days— 
may her children prove a blessing to her—may the eye of 
Providence watch over her, and the Judge of all forgive 
her errors, and reward her many virtues! 

Since the above Memoir was written, Mrs. GLovER has 
joined the Covent-garden company, where she has per- 
formed the Widow Warren, (Road to Ruin.) She is en- 
gaged for no particular line, and it is not likely she will 
be brought much before the public there. She returns to 
the Haymarket next season. 











HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 
&c. Ge. 
a 


KEAN. 

KEAN was engaged three nights at Taunton: after the 
conclusion of the third night’s performances, he came 
forward, and thus addressed the audience :—** Ladies 
and Gentlemen, my engagement is over, but I stay one 
night more, to act gratis, for the manager’s benefit, as, 
when I was only a stroller, he helped me from my then 
distress ; and now that I can perhaps help him, I will 
willingly do it.’ 


ON JOHN PALMER’S AWFUL DEATH. 


** There is another and a better world,’’ he said, 
His soul, impatient, quick to seek it fled. 


LACONIC REPLY. 


A short time since, an amateur performer sent a letter 
to Henry Johnston, stating his abilities, person, &c., 
and concluding with a desire to be engaged at his thea- 
tre; when the manager returned the letter, with the 
following laconic answer :—** If you are half as good as 
you say, I will engage you.”’ 


PIT-A-PAT. 


During the singing of Pit-a-pat, in Blue Beard, at the 
Dublin theatre, one evening, a fellow roared out— 
** Arrah, by my shoul! then, my honey, down with Pitt, 
and up with Pat!’ 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


MR. GATTIE, 


(OF THE THEATRE-ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.) 


—— 
** What will Mrs. G. say ?” 
* * * 
And as to his legs, Andrew, they never were in a better con- 
dition.---Love, Law, and Physic. 


ee 


A CELEBRATED essayist of the present day has written 
a paper on men, with but one idea; and it is reserved for 
us to write the biography of an actor of but one part. 
Mentiun Mr. Gatrie, and your friend will mention Mor- 
bleu. It is the only pleasurable recollection connected 
with the name of the actor, and rises, amid the mass of 
his common-place assumptions, like a star through the 
mists of evening; but not (like that) so much from its in- 
dividual brightness, as from the excessive density of the 
clouds that surround it. 

Had the task of selection been left to us, Mr. GaTTIE 
assuredly would have been amongst the last, whose ex- 
istence we should have taken the trouble to record ; 
because he is neither talented enough to excite curiosity, 
or absurd enough, (as an actor,) to merit exposure. He 
is, to speak in the phraseology of the farm-house, a mere 
chip in porridge; thrust on in farces, to be the butt of a 
loquacious servant, or what is meant for a representation 
Vou. IV.—5l. D 
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of a gentleman—an apathetic instrument, used to lock up 
refractory maidens, turn out intriguing servants, and be 
ultimately the dupe of the very persons he expels. He 
generally plays a kind of dramatic peg, on which the jokes 
of others (practical and otherwise) are pendulated. 

To trace the origin of Mr. Gatrig, is a task of no easy 
nature ; and, when we consider the unimportance of the 
subject, inertness naturally overtakes us. The following 
“* brief tale” is from a valued Correspondent ; and, con- 
fessing that we cannot ourselyes vouch for the correct- 
ness of its detail, we, at the same time, must do our 
Correspondent the justice to state, that if he has erred, it 
is unknowingly and unintentionally. 

** Mr. GaTrig was born in or near the great mart for 
talent, and is about forty-seven years of age. He was 
originally bred to trade, but gained a dramatic bias very 
early in life. When a boy, he possessed a very fine voice 
and a correct ear. When about nineteen, (his voice had 
broken down to a tenor,) he was well known at some 
musical associations, or better sort of free and easies, where 
he sang with universal approbation. He turned his 
thoughts to the stage, and his initiatory efforts were in 
vecal characters. I have seev him play Frederick (No 
Song no Supper,) Valentine (Farmer,) aud even Mac- 
heath. After floundering about in divers small companies, 
a stroke of good luck got him an engagement at Bath, 
where, incredible as it may appear, he opened in Paul 
(Paul and Virginia.) ‘The Bath people soon found out 
that ‘* their first ¢enor’’ was no card; so they gave him 
the treble chance of old men, Frenchmen, and Irishmen. 
In the Frenchmen he, pleased, and in his other attempts 
he did not offend. He played second to Lovegrove; and 
that geutleman’s interference got him au offer from the 
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metropolis ; in consequence of which, he appeared at the 
Lyceum, in 1813, as La Fosse, in M. P., or the Blue Stock- 
ing; and afterwards played Sir Harry Sycamore, and 
some other old men, there. From thence he was trans- 
planted to Drury, where he has ever since remained. He 
does not star often,* (!) though he has been to Bristol and 
other places on that speculation; which, however, did 
not turn out profitable. He generally engages at a pro- 
vincial theatre for the whole recess. I saw him one 
season at Margate—he played the first low comedy—bat 
he was not liked.’’ 

We own, this information is scanty; yet we think 
the majority of our readers will deem it sufficient. 
Mr. Gattie’s dramatic career cannot have been brilliant 
—has not been eccentric~and a duil register of his en- 
gagements could be of little interest to any one. 

A person of the name of Gattie (but passing under the 
appellation of Walpole) is playing in some of our pro- 
vincial theatres, who claims to be as near a relation to 
our hero as his own son can be—with what truth we know 
not—but if external evidences are to be believed, there is 
fact on the statement of his face, if not the face of his 
statement. This young man was performing two or three 
years ago at the Olympic and Sadler’s Wells. He sang 
pleasingly; but being extremely tall and thin, and un- 
accountably aukward, was deemed “‘ of little use in the 
dramatic line.’”’, We are informed that his tale of sorrow 
narrates, how Mr. Gatrie won the virgin affections of his 


mamma; and, aiding his suit by the persuasive powers 
of his tongue, and the blandishments of his person, 


“ Told his soft tale, and was a thriving wooer.” 





* We suppose not.---Ep. 
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But that when he found, contrary to the dictums of Walk- 
inghame, that one and one made three, he ceased to visit 
his lady love; and that, consequently, the long piece of 
human nature that claims the heirship of the house of 
GatTtie, has never been fostered by his kindness, nor 
cheered by his protection. 

This is the tale upon town; and it behoves our hero 
(who talks largely of his immaculate purity) to stop the 
tongue of the babbler by severity, if he speak falsely; or 
te ensure his silence by kindness, if what he utter be the 
truth. 

It frequently happens that a man, who may be unworthy 
of notice in the station in which he is placed in society, 
may be very remarkable for some other property, for which 
the town never gave him credit. In this way, Hooke is 
unknown to the metropolis; fcr he is a much cleverer 
fellow hot in conversation, than cold upon paper. So, 
those who are disgusted at hearing Pope whistle the 
fathers, &c., little think that the productions of his pencil 
are excellent. Well, say our readers, for what pecu- 
liarity does Mr. Gattie claim notice? We answer, for 
being most supremely ridiculous ; and that, too, in a way 
that no other man we have ever met with, is. 

Mr. GaTTiE lives in a world of imagination—he fancies 
he i3 the best actor in the world—he fancies he is the 
handsomest man in the world—and fancies a thousand 
other things, too tedious to mention. This excitement of 
his mind extends to mere minutia—every thing grows 
valuable beneath his touch—his stockings, when worn 
threadbare in service, are treated as relics, sacred as the 
robe cf Cesar, or the chrystalized tear of Cleopatra. 

We think we hear some reader saying, why disturb this 
being in a course which, though absurd, is innocent, and 
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which is pleasurable to himself, and harmless to others ? 
But “ rest thee, reader’”’—he will not be one whit dis- 
turbed by this. The oily complacency of his disposition 
will attribute all we have written, to envy of his splendid 
talent—to jealousy of his beauteous form. He will with- 
stand this attack, and shake off the arrows of our venom, 
as he will undoubtedly term it, 


Al 


*¢ As the bay’d lion, from his hurtless hide, 
Shakes his pursuer’s darts.” 

Besides, these thick-coming fancies of Mr. GATTIE’s, are 
more mischievous than people imagine. He involves 
others in the ridicule that attends himself. We pass over 
his accounts of the passionate billets he has frequently re- 
ceived, and his assurances to the most beautiful and 
talented women in the theatre, that “ were he again sin- 
gle, he did not know but what he would have them,” as 
common-place matter ; but we put it to the whole of the 
members of the Drury-lane company to deny, if they can, 
the fact that our hero, in the very midsummer of his mad- 
ness, did assert that Mrs. Orger (that lovely, bewitching 
specimen of unaffected pleasantry and female excellence) 
was in love with him. Nay, more, that when that lady 
was unwell, he did say, that grief of heart, from the know- 
ledge of. the impossibility of their coming together, was 
the sole cause of her indisposition. We assert this, and 
say, the Drury-lane company know the fact. Now, if it 
be not so, let him, as Dr. Johnson said, *‘ confute us be- 
fore this goodly company.”’ 

Even the best tragic actress of the present day, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gatriz’s fancy, has received 


** A blow of the heart,” 


from the volleys continually firing frum the eyes of our 
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hero. These tales are generally accompanied by a kind of 
Jinale, iu the following style :— 

*< But then, though she doats on me, what can I do? 
There’s Mrs. G., the most amiable woman in the world— 
I would’nt wrong her, for the universe.—Such a wife, sir ! 
Did you ever taste Mrs. G.’s soup ?—no woman on earth 
makes mutton broth like Mrs. G, !’”’ 

In Trifles Light as dir, Mr. Rodwell has shown up Mr. 
GatTiz (or, as the members of Drury-lane grossly but 
droily denominate him, BuG’s-FLesuH,) to the life. 

But if Mr. Gatrigé revels in fancy, with regard to the 
ladies, he delights in reality, with regard to the comforts 


of the table. Mrs. Glass (another Mrs. G.) has an ardent 


admirer in our hero. Like Pope and De Camp, he is 
learned on the snbject of anchovy sa tews, and fri- 
casees; and it was coutemplated to ca im Zamiel, in 
Freischiitz, on the mere ground of the general excelience 


of his devils. Mr. Gatrrie’s acquirements in gastronomy 
throw Farley (the cook, not the actor) into the shade, 
and, like the man who, 
* When he had drawn off the beer, 
Had a genius for drinking it, t 
our hero’s performances are extraordinary. His talent 


ishing ur 
at dishing up, 


is rivalled by his power of taking down. 
He has as many relays of plates, as a courier-extraol 
dinary has of horses; and we may say of the delicious 
morsels that Mrs. G. (and her spouse) places at table, in 
the language of a modern lyrist, that the guests 


* All swear it is worth a crown, 


To see how easy he gollops ’em down 


To this sketch of Mr. Gatrie’s habits, it is but justice 


to add, that he is strictly honourable in all his dealings, 
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and that the retired and respectable style in which he 
lives, is at least worthy of imitation. 

Mr. GatTTig, as an actor, is no favourite of ours. Dow- 
ton is the substance, whose shadow this actor presents to 
us. He has his shrug, without the meaning that attends 
it in the original ; and is about as much like that extra- 
ordinary performer altogether, as one of Mr. Sheldrake’s 
posturizing Malay figures is to a living being—he has the 
outward marks, but none of the inward grace. 

Mr. Gatriz has no humour. You may laugh at him— 
you cannot laugh with him; and he duplicates himself 
ad infinitum. We may state, per contra, that he is always 
perfect, knows the business of the stage, and sings any 
music that may be allotted to him with correctness. 

It is frequently his misfortune to be put forth as a sub- 
stitute for Munden, Dowton, or Terry; and, consequently, 
his inefficiency becomes more glaring. 

Of his Irishmen, of which Kenric and O’ Carroll are the 
only specimens we remember, we need only say, that 
more direct libels upon the pronunciation of our Hiber- 
nian neighbours, we never heard. If such a brogue as 
his was ever imported at Holyhead, it has kept itself un- 
commonly snug; for, in a numerous acquaintance with 
the lads of the Emerald Isle, we have never yet found one 
who possessed a tone in common with our hero’s assump- 
tion. ‘To be sure, they said in Dublin, that Johnstone’s 
was not a true brogue. But, to quit the consideration of 
his Patlanders, and to view him in his strong hold— 
His Frenchmen are respectable—but they are no more. 
He speaks with a Parisian accent, and his French is per- 
fectly good, but his broken English is not so. Besides, 
he wants the lightness and vivacity that characterises that 
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nation. It is not his fault, that his face betrays nothing 
but vacuity; but it is his fault, that his heels appear as 
heavy as lead, and that, instead of capering, he crawls. 
His Papillion never amused us ; and, of his greatest effort, 
(Morbleu,) we cannot think so highly as most persons. 
We have seen Mathews, who plays it with infinitely more 
drollery and infinitely more pathos. Surely, there should 
be something like feeling in the reminiscences of ove who 
** vas grande General of de division.’”” De Camp, too, ex- 
cels GATTIE in the humour of his personations ; and Mr. 
W. Vining (an actor well krown on our minor stages) 
conveyed the decrepitude (more of attitude than age) de- 
scribed by the inventor of the tale, with more fidelity than 
any one of the gentlemen we have named. 


“In great attempts "tis glorious to fail ;” 


and Mr. Gatrie’s Morbleu was a decided hit. Any inha- 
bitant of London, hearing that he was to be the hero of a 
Drury-lane farce, would have proguosticated its failure ; 
and yet this farce, the whole interest of which rests on 
the Frenchman, was one of the most favourably received 
of its author’s numerous effusions. 

His present majesty commanded the farce; and this is a 
circumstance that Mr. GaTTie does not fail to narrate with 
due emphasis and eulogy on the conduct of his sovereign. 

Our principal objection to this performance, is the 
sameness displayed in the various scenes; but we must 
admit, that this is a fault in which the author is most 
culpable, or rather the tale itself; for Morbleu’s scenes 
are only reiterations of one vexatious circumstance. 

We may sum up our notice of our hero with some re- 
marks, applied by that acute critic, Hazlitt, to Mr. Young ; 
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and, however opinions may run counter to their propriety 
in that gentleman, no one, we think, will deny their appli- 
cation in this. 

‘* He is, in general, what is called a respectable actor. 
Now, as this is a phrase which does not.seem to be very 
clearly understood by those who most frequently use it, 
we shall take this opportunity to define it. A respectable 
actor, then, is one who seldom gratifies, and who seldom 
offends us; who never disappoints us, because we do not 
expect any thing from him ; and who takes care never to 
rouse our dormant admiration by any unlooked-for strokes 
of excellence. In short, an actor of this class (not to 
speak it profanely) is a mere machine, who walks and 
speaks his part; who, having a tolerable voice, face, and 
figure, reposes entirely, and with a prepossessing self- 
complacency, on these natural advantages; who never 
risks a failure, because he never makes an effort; who 
keeps on the safe side of custom and decorum, without 
attempting improper liberties with his art; and who has 
not genius or spirit enough to do either well or-ill. A 
respectable actor is on the stage, much what a pretty 
woman is in private life, who trusts to her outward at- 
tractions, and does not commit her taste or understanding 
by hazardous attempts to shine in conversation. So we 
have generals, who leave every thing to be done by their 
men; patriots, whose reputation depends on their estates ; 
and authors, who live on the stock of ideas they have in 
common with their readers.” 

Mr. GatTie’s utility to the establishment he is connect- 
ed with, must be obvious to all visitors of the theatre; 
and he certainly repays, in exertion, the salary, 7/., that 
rewards his industry. 
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Mr. GATTIE is about five feet ten inches in height ; his 
face is not what the world calls handsome; his complexion 
is of that florid hue, that has obtained him his profes- 
sional nickname ; his figure is rendered unpleasing, by 


his being extremely knock-knee’d ; and, altogether, he is 
not such a being as would make a Desdemona wish 


“* That heaven had made her such a man.” 








, he is 














HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 
&e. §e. 
—_— 
FRACAS AT THE OPERA-HOUSE, JUNE 1, 1813. 


We have to record one of the most extraordinary dis- 
turbances, in all its circumstances, which we ever knew 
in a place of public amusement, and which occurred on 
Saturday night, the Ist ult. The cause of this riot was 
the absence of Madame Catalani, who has, within these 
few days, published, as her reason for withdrawing her- 
self from the opera stage, the non-payment of her stipu- 
lated salary by the manager. Enrico 1V. was advertised 
for Saturday, and it was performed, if we may use the 
expression, without Madame Catalani, or any substitute 
for that lady, whose character is the most prominent 
attraction of the piece ,—the bills stating simply, that she 
** had withdrawn herself from the theatre.”’ 

The turbulence of the audience continued during the 
performance, and the ballet commenced among the hisses 
of some, the cries of many, and the inattention of the 
greatest part: the gallery alone seemed disposed to be 
tranquil. Many more had by this time entered the pit, 
and the uprvar was augmented. The first symptom of 
the coming disorder was perceptible in the shaking of the 
side scene in. the forest to the right, which alarmed a 
child, who had been carefully placed in a basket of osiers 
and laurels, and who, from affright, jumped out of his 
scenic confinement. This was only a merry incident ; 
but immediately afterwards, there appeared to be some 
mighty tumult behind the same part of the scenery, which 
was announced to be a fight; and the personages of the 
ballet seemed quite appalled, and looked with great 
trepidation towards this quarter, where some of the sol- 
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diers and others were repressing persons who attempted 
to break in. A most violent invasion followed, and the 
stage was in a moment nearly covered with gentlemen, 
who, from the general mourning, made a most sombre 
appearance. The dancers immediately drew back, and 
ranged themselves ona platform at the back of the scene. 
The first invaders rushed on, some with two canes in 
their hands, and others with one. They tore the lower 
parts of the scene, and broke the child’s basket into 
pieces. The curtain fell. Some of the gentlemen came 
before it, and strutted about, flourishing their canes with 
the most infuriated gestures, and waving laurels, the 
spoliation of the stage. The curtain, being now in im- 
minent' danger, was again raised, and the host from the 
pit and boxes became complete masters of the area :- their 
force amounted to more than one hundred. Every thing 
now was “ confusion worse confounded 3’? the invaders 
appeared to have no plan nor discipline among them- 
selves: some in the pit were screaming for ‘‘ the mana- 
ger,’’ others violently applauding the success of the 
enterprise, and some yet struggling for the house, by 
cries of ** Off! Off!’’ At last a person was brought 
forward on behalf of the house, to answer questions, and 
so forth. He was addressed by an indifferent orator or 
two in the pit, (one of whom got into the orchestra to be 
nearer him,) respecting the delay in his appearance, One 
person told him, that an apology for this misconduct 
would be expected in all the public prints. He bowed 
submissively enough, and twice or thrice addressed a 
few words to the audience, very inaudibly. There were 
loud cries of ‘‘ Speak out.’’ We understood him to say, 
that it was impossible for Mr. Taylor to appear person- 
ally before them, on account of his present situation. He 
hoped they would have the indulgence to suffer the ballet 
to proceed that night, as perhaps Mr. Taylor might be 
able to appear on Tuesday. With regard to Madame 
Catalani, he was sorry that any unpleacant difficulties 
had occurred, and he could only say, that every thing 
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practicable should be done, to satisfy the wishes of the 
nobility and gentry. This produced some applause, and 
symptoms of triumph. From the pit he was informed by 
several, that nothing would be satisfactory without the 
restoration of Catalani. Some few voices then called 
out for Angiolini. Nothing useful resulted from these 
proceedings, and the deputy retired. Some attempts 
were now made to clear the space, for the remainder of 
the performance, and the soldiers made their appearance 
on the stage, and drew up. We believe they lent some 
assistance towards repressing the intruders; greater 
numbers of whom quickly came on, and a scene of the 
most novel and extraordinary kind ensued. An attack 
was immediately made on the few soldiery, who were 
separated from each other, and each surrounded by num- 
bers, endeavouring, by main force, to wrest from them 
their arms. This was resisted by the soldiers stoutly, as 
long as they had any power of resistance left them. The 
most dreadful events were anticipated by the spectators. 
That British soldiers would suffer themselves to be dis- 
armed without a sanguinary, and probably fatal resist- 
ance, could not be foreseen. Such, however, was the 
fact. We must mention, as far as we could observe of 
this strange subversion of all order and decorum, that 
the forbearance of the soldiers, in not making the most 
offensive use of their weapons, merited much praise. It 
was unquestionably in their power, whatever might have 
been the immediate result to themselves, to have wound- 
ed severely, or destroyed the lives of many of the -young 
gentlemen_who inflicted on them this temporary disgrace. 
What seemed quite shocking, and met with hisses and 
groans, was the conduct of the victors, who, after seiz- 
ing the muskets, drew out and flourished the bayonets ; 
and then, with the most marked disrespect and contempt, 
threw the arms into the orchestra, among the lamps and 
desks. Four or five muskets were thus ignominiously 
disposed of. A soldier’s cap, which had been knocked 
off the man’s head, and was lying on the floor, was taken 
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up, and afterwards kicked along the stage, by two or 
three young men of fashion, in the most insulting man- 
ner. Some soldiers were called in from the front doors, 
but they, being little acquainted with scenes of this de- 
scription, walked incautiously to the stage, and were 
disarmed suddenly. The military withdrew, after being 
thus vanquished. The orchestra had taken a natural 
alarm, early in the fray, and the musicians had escaped 
from the impending danger, with every violin, bassoon, 
and trombone, and the whole of their music books. 

So complete a victory being achieved, we remained 
wondering what would happen next. The uproar conti- 
nued the same. The gallery cried, “ Off! off!’’ and 
facetiously demanded God save the King, from the new 
performers. At length a degree of silence, not of order, 
was obtained ; and a sort of circle was formed on the 
stage, in the centre of which appeared a gentleman, (we 
understand, Colonel Mellish,) who signified his desire to 
address the house. From the confusion, we could not, 
although he exerted his voice, hear his speech very cor- 
rectly, owing to the frequent interruptions. He spoke 
with respect of his friend, (Captain White,) whe, he said, 
had been himself very ill used. (We believe he was 
jostled about, if not absolutely driven off the stage.) 
His only object in collecting his men, had not been to 
interfere improperly with the audience ; it was not to 
break, but to keep the peace, At his (Colonel Mellish’s) 
recommendation, the soldiers had been withdrawn. This 
gentleman made some other observations favourable to 
the cause of the majority. The speech being ended, was 
honoured with “* bravoes,’’ in compliment to the speaker, 
and to the officer for withdrawing the guards. 

Peace now seemed quickly to be restored. The 
beaux who had acquitted themselves with such success- 
ful valour, advanced to the side boxes, shaking hands 
with the fair in the lower circle, or bowing to those above, 
and receiving in return the enviable rewards of approv- 
ing beauty. Every thing for the moment was as gay and 
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gallant, as if.a distinguished corps of noblesse had come 
back to the old court of Versailles, ‘* couvert de gloire,”’ 
after a laborious, but fortunate and heroic campaign. 
But tranquillity was still distant. Some in the gallery, 
more particularly, had shown displeasure at the conduct 
of the conquerors ; from among the group of whom, one, 
a short young man, walked backwards and forwards on 
the stage, in contempt of remonstrances, with triumphant 
insolence, and twice or thrice, after uttering some un- 
heard nonsense, expressed his contempt of opposition, by 
turning his back on the audience, in a certain vulgar but 
significant manner. The victors, who had signalised their 
courage in the eyes of the ladies, by wresting the arms 
from the soldiery, had too much of gallantry about them, 
to suffer the character of their devotion to the fair sex to 
be compromised by this glaring breach of politeness. 
Thrice they dragged the struggling offender to the front 
of the proscenium, insisted upon his apology upon his 
bended knees, or, on the alternative of throwing bim 
into the orchestra, as they had thrown the arms of the 
guards. On his knees they did force him, but he showed 
no relish for apologising. The efforts of so many, to 
throw the fellow over, though rough, violent, and some- 
what of barbarous in the mode, were yet intermixed with 
a portion of the ludicrous, His coat was pulled off, his 
waistcoat nearly so, his cravat seized on till the poor 
wretch was almost throttled ; he was twisted and squeezed 
about, till his situation went near to the excitement of 
pity: but all was found vain, or too serious to be pushed 
further, He gave them more trouble than the soldiers. 
Meanwhile, in the eager pressing on both sides to punish 
the meditated victim, his punishers shoved one another 
over, and actually tumbled into the orchestra, four or 
five of them ata time. In this bustle the lamps were the 
chief sufferers, Fresh reinforcements had come from the 
boxes during this part of the performance, so that the 
stage was more crowded than ever. Silence was again 
invoked, in favour of a new orator, in the person of Mr. 
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Kinnaird, who stated, with much feeling and energy, the 
cause of the more recent confusion, ‘* which consisted in 
the shameful and scandalous conduct of an individual, 
who, it was since discovered, was in a state of inebriety.”’ 
Several exclaimed, ‘* He is not drunk, or he could not 
have defended himself so well!’? Mr. Kinnaird was 
then loudly called upon to give the individual’s name ; 
to which he replied, that ** he did not know it; that he 
should think the knowledge of his name almost as great a 
disgrace, as he had, with others, felt his presence to have 
been on that night.’’ 

All thoughts of the resumption of the ballet_were now 
over; the figurantes had fled far from the frightful scene, 
and it was fast verging towards the concluding hour of 
twelve, when lo! another spokesman appeared ; not one 
of the heroes who had fought so good a fight, but one, 
who, having kept out of the heat of the night, came forth 
to deliver his peace-making oration. No other was he 
than the personage styled Mr. Romeo, Mr. Lothario, or 
Mr. Curricle Coates. He obtained silence speedily, and 
seemed to expect no interruption, except the laughter 
and ridicule with which he is so constantly familiar. He 
commenced—* Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is a great 
misfortune, we must allow, to be deprived of the talents 
of Madame Catalani; but it is of no use for us to goa 
rioting.’’ Here the party on the stage thought fit to be 
content with their own exertions, and with very little 
ceremony, indeed, drove Mr. Coates off. Many now 
quitted the stage, and repaired to the boxes. The clock 
Was just upon twelve, and the curtain finally fell. 

Mr. Coates, however, could not permit the house to 
depart without the benefit of his observations; and, 
therefore, in imitation, we suppose, of parliamentary 
leaders, who address their parties in the lobby, after a 
long and stormy debate in the house, he arranged a select 
circle in the pit. ‘ He felt it necessary, as a gentleman, 
that he should state his object in coming forward on the 
stage to address the house. He had, in fact, been parti- 
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cularly, yes, very particularly solicited, to do it, and 
that too by several gentlemen that wore stars; some of 
them, he supposed, were some of the most respectable 
noblemen in the country. What they said to him was, 
* Mr. Coates, no doubt the ladies in the boxes must have 
been greatly affected and very much terrified by all this 
business, which was very alarming; and therefore it 
would be a very desirable thing for you, for you to go for- 
ward and to speak, for the purpose of quieting their 
fears and comforting their spirits!’ So I assented to that, 
and I was a going to say that Cafalani was a great loss 
to the house, (laughing ;) but I hoped some treaty would 
be entered into about her; and then I was going to say 
that it would be of no use for us to be a going a rioting, 
as that would be a doing no good; as I had seen the 
bad consequences of that, in my acquaintance with the 
public theatres, and so forth; I assure you, gentlemen, 
that my exertions shall never be a wanting for public 
service. I assure you, that I should have defended my 
right of speaking, if there had not been so many about 
me. What was I to be a doing with forty or fifty men 
that I did not know one of? Besides you see, in a 
crowd, there’s no knowing what may be done to one out 
of spite or malice. Some fellows may ill-use one ; some 
may give one a sudden blow; or, all out of malice in a 
crowd, you see, whip a dirk or a dagger into one. So, 
gentlemen, I thought it better to be coming away with- 
out finishing.’ (laughing.) None other ventured to 
speak, and the company separated. 


oe 


COPY OF A LETTER SENT TO MR. DOWTON, ON THE 
REVIVAL OF ‘‘ THE TAILORS.’ 
*¢ August 14, 1805. 

*“ Sirn,—Tis From an Intemation, wich we have re- 
ceived as Announced to the Public in General, that You 
Intend Bringing forth A piece Next thursday Evening, 
which tends to Redicule and jest the trade of Taylors, 
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an attempt wich as Been made twice on Former Occa- 
sions, by Quick and Fossett, and No oftener attempted, 
than as Been Bafiled By the Vigorous Exertions of that 
Honourable trade which you now attempt to set forth as 
Public Sport, although Mechanicle Men, Far beyond the 
Redicule of the Stage, or so Low a Class, I am Asto- 
nished that Men of Public Character, Men that is Deem’d 
Vagabonds By the Law, should attempt to redicule A 
trade So Ancient and Honourable a Date, and I Cannot 
Help Expressing My Sorrow that So many Witts wich as 
Amused the Public for such a Length of time, is so 
Empty of Matter, as to have no Other Amusement for 
your Audienc then that which is Announced, All that [ 
have to Inform you of is, that if you will possist in Bring- 
ing forth this piece next ‘thursday Evening or Any Fu- 
ture period, it will meet with that Reception, wich the 
piece Merits, and I think I can Promise You what is 
Very Desirable to A New Piece, that is a Full House 
(of those Men which you have so Wisely attempted to 
Sport on.) 
*¢ IT am, Sir, yours, &c. 

‘¢ Tue Society or Gerny MEN Tatrors. 

‘¢ Fountaine tavourne, Clare-street, Clare Market.’’ 


ESTCOURT. 

As a companion, Estcourt is said to have been enter- 
taining and agreeable ; in the Spectator he is recorded, 
not only as a sprightly wit, but as a person of ease and na- 
tural politeness. Secretary Craggs brought him once to 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, where he mimicked several persons 
that he knew, as Lords Godolphin, Somers, Halifax, &c. 
Sir Godfrey was highly delighted, took the joke, and 
laughed heartily: then Craggs giving Estcourt the wink, 
he mimicked Sir Godfrey himself, who cried, ‘* Nay, 
now you are out, man; by G—, that is not me!’’ Cer- 
tainly the finest compliment he could have paid the 
mimic. 
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MEMOIR 
MISS SARAH BOOTH, 


(Late of Covent-garden § Drury-lane Theatres. ) 


—<—__— 


And Boorns were created for the entertainment of the people, 
and were much resorted to.---View of London. 


There’s none like little Sally.---Gay. 


— 


** All artifice and patchwork, pert and prim, 
Constrain’d in mind, and stiff in soul and limb, 
With talent rare, and industry unceasing, 
With all the skill to please, yet never pleasing, 
School’d in the laws of acting and Terpsichore, 
The practised artisan of scenic trickery.” 

THESE lines were written by a gentleman well known 
in the literary world, underneath an engraved likeness of 
our heroine, and form a pretty fair summary of the indi- 
vidual to whose portraiture they were appended. We are 
no admirers, however, of epigrammatic criticism.* ‘Truth 
is often sacrificed for point, and the finish of a period is 
frequently supplied with unjust satire, because the pro- 
duction must be piquante. To this it is attributable, that 
the critiques written in the present day do no good.  Sati- 
rical allusion, or sweeping censure, are the common 
weapons of dramatic observers; and, as they never go 


* We remember an editor’s altering the tenor of a criticism, 
for the sake of the contemptible pun---** Mr. Herrine is an 
odd fish.” 

Vor. IV.—52, E 
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into detail, the castigated comedian has no chance of im- 
proving his errors, because they are not pointed out to his 
notice. Taking this view of the case, we may be asked, 
why we have prefaced a memoir of Miss Booru with lines 
which are so much tinctured with severity. We answer, 
that, on re-perusal, they will be found less severe than 
true; and we have chosen them, because they serve as a 
theme to us, on which we can dilate, and fully explain the 
tenor of our own and the writer’s opinions. 

Our heroine’s memoir becomes of some interest, if it is 
merely from the fact, that she was one of the first (we 
think the very first) performers that was taken immedi- 
ately from a minor theatre to a superior situation on the 
metropolitan stage. We are told, she had no recommen- 
dation but her talent, and that the step was taken, purely 
because those talents were deemed worthy of a better 
chance of development. It is so seldom that managers 
attend to any thing but the appeals of interest, that this 
tale seems almost beyond credence; but as it is said by 
those who speak cautiously and veraciously, we feel some 
pleasure in giving publicity to a fact, which, from its in- 
frequency, reflects credit upon the establishment that 
adopted it. 

Miss Sarau Bootu was born in the early part of the 
year 1793, at Birmingham. What gave her her bias 
for the stage, we cannot positively state, but at the age 
of eleven she was, in conjunction with her sister, en- 
gaged at the Manchester theatre. At first, her efforts 
were confined to her heels, and she tripped on the light 
fantastic toe, to the infinite delight of the monied manu- 
facturers. 

Connected with her very early career, there is a tale 
told of a youth in the theatre, (a Master Levi,) a singer 
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of some talent, who was smitten with the charms of the 
little SaRan; and, if truth be told, the non-return of his 
affections made him reckless of his fate, until he neglected 
his profession, forsook his friends, and ultimately became 
almost 

** A vagabond upon the earth.” 


With the errors of Mr. Levi, however, our heroine, though 
the innocent cause of them, has nothing to do; but there 
is an old adage— 


She that will not, when she may, 
When she would, is answered ** Nay.” 


We are not quite correct in our quotation, but our readers 
will understand us; and, whether Miss Bootn’s virgin 
state be attributable to her youthful impenetrability, we 
leave to the sagacity of our perusers to determine. Mr. 
Levi, it seems, got over his amorous, though not_his 
profligate propensities; for he married, and became the 
father of a family, though he never attained to a respect- 
able station in life; and is said to be now known as a 
vocalist in taverns in town, under another appellation, 
which we have forgotten. 

But to turn from love to the theatre—Miss Bootu got 
entrusted with many characters by Mr. Macready, the 
manager, which she executed in a style of neatness and 
propriety, if not of excellence; and she at length became 
a favourite inthe drama. She went from thence to Doncas- 
ter, where her performance of Alewina (vice Mrs.S.Kemble, 
ill) brought her into notice. Elliston heard of her, and 
when he opened the Circus, gave her an engagement. In 
a variety of melo-dramatic business, she attained the 
plaudits of the inhabitants of St. George’s Fields, and she 
was said to be an immense favourite of the manager’s. At 
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length, she was engaged at Covent-garden. Upon this 
engagement a thousand speculations arose. Some said 
she was intended to be the successor of Mrs. Siddons ! 
aud private tattle attributed to her the most amazing 
tragic powers. However, her announcement for the part 
of dmanthis, in The Child of Nature, dissipated the idea 
of her being chosen as a substitute for the British Mel- 
pomene. 

On the 23d November, 1810, she made her curtesy 
at Covent-garden theatre; and the following critique on 
her effort, is in perfect accordance with our feelings of 
what her performance then was. 

** Child of Nature.—In this ingenious petite comedie, 
Miss SARAH Bootu, who has, very successfully, passed 
through the ordeal of provincial criticism, made her first 
appearance in the metropolis, in the character of 4man- 
this. She was received with all the violent rapture of the 
return of an established favourite, and her performance, 
throughout, was attended with the same friendly approba- 
tion. Not that we mean to deny Miss Bootn her full 
portion of merit, but this matter of applause was rather 
overdone. She is about eighteen, her figure small, but 
very well formed, and a face (if we may use the expres- 
sion) full of tongues. A frightful woman, some very 
worthy family men might be apt to say, but they would 
misconceive us,—and well they might, for we mean silent 
speaking, as Anacreon has it. All her features are lit up 
with expression, and convey her thoughts before her 
tongue can utter them. This, coupled with excessive 
prettiness, is a prodigious excellence ; but, we think (for 
we have seen her before) that she commonly strains her 
eyes, until they fail of making all the play they would, if 
she did not try to make so much. This stare, as it be- 
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longs to wonder and inquiry, was very little objectionable 
in Amanthis, the Child of Nature, but we caution her to 
manage her deaux yeux with more cunning, in other cha- 
racters. The tones of her voice are very flexible and 
pleasing, her action is graceful; and she displayed so 
much ability on this occasion, that, while she remains at 
this theatre, it is hoped that we shall never more see the 
part played by Mrs. H. Johnston. Such imperfections as 
she appears to have, find with us an excuse in her age, 
because we are very ready to overlook what we stand so 
fair a chance of soon being unable to see.’’ 

After this period, Miss Booru sustained a variety of 
business at Covent-garden theatre; and though her pet 
part (Amanthis) went into the hands of Miss Foote, she 
still had a great round of characters. In Education, and 
The Miller and his Men, she had original parts that she 
made very prominent. In The Dog of Montargis, her 
Florio got her a name for serious pantomime; whilst, on 
occasions, she performed Juliet, and some other parts of 
that stamp, with applause. Miss O’Neill’s appearance, 
however, took away all chance of a recurrence of these 
attempts; and, after that period, Miss Booru was mostly 
employed in romps, and the tragedy of humble life. Dolly 
Bull (Fontainbleu,) and Annette, in The Maid and the 
Magpie, are instances. Her Little Pickle, which we for- 
got to say she appeared in, in the early part of her Lon- 
don career, remained a standing dish of entertainment. 

She at length quitted Covent-garden, as it was under- 
stood, on a disagreement respecting salary; but a few 
seasons afterwards (after the retirement of Miss O’Neill) 
returned, and performed Cordelia, to the Lear of her 
namesake: two of the worst assumptions we ever saw, by 
any lady or gentleman whatsoever. 
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Her engagement at Covent-garden was of short dura- 
tion. She went to the rival house, and played, amid a 
variety of other things, of all descriptions, Lady Rodolpha 
Lumbercourt, to Kean’s Sir Archy. From thence, we 
think, we find her at the Olympic—then, again, provin- 
cialising—then at Covent-garden, where she appeared as 
Maria Darlington; but her rival, who had, in her juvenile 
days, eclipsed her in Amanthis, proved a sore impediment 
to her success in this—we then hear of our heroine at the 
Adelphi—again at Drury—and, we think, a short time at 
the Haymarket—engaged as an useful personage every 
where, and retained long no where. To track these sort 
of vacillations is tedious and unprofitable, and Miss 
Bootn’s life contains little else. She goes through the 
country, from town to town, as she goes in London, from 
theatre to theatre. She has visited almost every tolerable 
place in England—plays a few nights on a share—takes a 
benefit, and exits. ‘Though she plays so little in London, 
she is still considered a safe star; which is attributable to 
the immense number of letters of recommendation she 
eoutrives to collect. She is also sure to gain, somehow 
or the other, on the good graces of persous in editorial 
capacities ; and, we venture to affirm, that there are more 
favourable criticisms extant of our heroine, than of any 
other two performers on the stage, be their merits what- 
soever they may. Miss Bootn’s life is incompatible with 
comfort. She and her sister are always travelling, but 
her tours are attended with a pretty considerable profit; 
which, of course, smvothens the way, be that way ever so 
unpleasant. 

One point we should observe in her conduct, which is, 
her undeviating politeness to her country brethren; car- 
ried, perhaps, sometimes to excess; and her strict ob- 
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servance of religious duties. Miss Bootu is a constant 
visitor to the church of whatever place she may sojourn 
in. On one occasion, (at Stamford,) the clergyman took 
advantage of her presence, to level some philippics against 
the stage. Our heroine felt that all eyes were upon her, 
and, unable to control her feelings, burst into tears. 
The malice of this bigot was, however, futile. The prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the town called on Miss BooTu next 
morning, and her benefit was a bumper. A proper lesson 
to all puritanical hypocrites, who run down a profession 
which exposes peculiarly their own weaknesses. Surely, 
the man, whose province it is to lead sinners from the 
path of vice, to that of righteousness, should have some 
of the graces of the orator; and yet, how lamentably de- 
ficient are nine-tenths of our clergymen in the common 
points of address! How much better would it be, if they 
would imitate the style of many of the men they vilify, 
aud take a lesson from the stage, for their delivery in the 
pulpit. 

Some correspondence appeared in our London journals, 
on this unmanly attack on a female, in so uvprotected a 
situation, but it is too lengthy for insertion here. 

There are a variety of petty tales in circulation of our 
heroine: though no dealers in scandal, we shall retail two 
of them, on account of their oddity. 

** Miss Bootu wears false hair, and, on that account, 
always insists on dressing solus—a privilege not invariably 
granted to stars. On one occasion, at a provincial thea- 
tre, the ladies thought proper to bore a hole, through 
which they could peep into Miss Boorn’s sanctorum. 
The story of our heroine’s wig had got abroad, but she 
was anxious it should be refuted ; she, therefore, said to 
her sister, loud enough to be heard by the ladies in the 
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next apartment, ‘* Don’t, Sophia, don’t comb my hair so 
—you hfért my head, when you comb it so hard.” At this 
moment, through the aforesaid peephole, it was discover- 
ed that Miss Booru was quietly sitting before her glass, 
‘making up,’’ whilst her sister was as quietly combing 
the caxon, in a corner of the room, A general laugh was 
the consequence; and, from that moment, a pin could 
not be heard to drop in the lady’s dressing-room.” 

The second tale is as follows :— 

** Rehearsing Priscilla Tomboy to Mr. Heathcote, (a 
gentleman whe is well known as a provincial actor, and 
the author of some poetical pieces of much merit,) she 
took great pains to instruct him in the business and tricks 
she intended ,to introduce. When she had concluded, 
Mr. Heathcote calmly said, ‘ Miss Boorn, I feel much 
obliged by the trouble you have taken, but I am sure I 
shall not be able to ‘remember above half what you’ve 
told me.’ Our heroine, with exemplary patience, once 
more repeated the sitting on the chairs, the making of 
scratch-cradles, &c.; but, at night, poor Heathcote forgot 
it all; and when Miss Bootn sparred up to him, made 
no play. Either to fill up the scene, or from the infiuence 
of anger, our heroine 


* Gave him a knock, that almost knock’d him down,’ 


and poor Heathcote remarked, ‘These London actresses 
won’t do for me, nor my Watty won’t do for them. | 
may be stage-struck or moon-struck, but I’ll never be 
star-struck again.’ ”’ 

It is rather odd that Miss Kelly (between whom and our 
heroine so many comparisons have been drawn) should 
have also given proofs of the feats of her pugnus, by box- 
ing Broadhurst’s ears, so that he could not sing for more 
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than a month. He is said now never to sing the air of 
Thy HAND, my sweet fair, without trembling. 

In considering the talents of Miss Boorn, we shall first 
speak of her as she was during her first season. She was 
then an accomplished pantomimist; and there was an 
earnestness about all she did, that gave interest to her 
efforts—she seemed all heart—her very soul was embodied 
in her personation. What she lacked was conception and 
finish. She seemed an actress likely to improve greatly; 
and, at that period, no one on the stage united so much 
serious and comic talent as she did. 

Miss Boortn, now, is a differeut person. Far from im- 
proving, she has retrograded. The earnestness of her 
youth has fled, and pertinacious old maidism supplies its 
place. What she formerly did, as the emanation of the 
moment, has now become the studied trick; and, how- 
ever neatly it be executed, you still perceive that it is the 
realisation of a pre-arranged thought. She is now prudish, 
where she was then girlish—coldly correct, where she was 
warmly impetuous—boisterous; where she was merry— 
and affected, where she was one affecting. 

Her Lady Teazle, which we have twice seen, contains 
all the faults of her style. Her graces of haut ton are all 
acting, and her screen scene is so much laboured, that we 
expect her every moment to go into hysterics, In fact, 
Miss BoorH mistakes violence of manner for powerful 
expression. 

Her Juliet was a pretty girlish performance ; and she, 
was, perhaps, once, more like Shakespeare’s Juliet than 
any one else that has often played it in Loudon. It is 
now a close copy of Miss O’Neill, even to the tones of 
that lady—the resemblance, particularly at the point, 

“ { have forgot why I did call thee back,” 
ES 
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was so great, that we felt as much startled, as if the 
spectre of Mrs. Beecher had flitted before us. Really, if 
Miss Bootn can copy others as closely, and would start 
as an imitatrix, we think the novelty would make the at- 
tempt successful. 

Of her Annette we think favourably, though she has too 
much of the pantomimist in all these sort of things. She 
has far less feeling than Miss Kelly; and that lady can do 
more by a look, than our heroine can by a speech; yet, 
after her, we know no one that can play these sort of parts 
better than Miss Booru. 

To her romps, we must again object the want of reality. 
She does not appear to be the persons she represents 
—she rather seems as if she were a grave personage, as- 
suming the airs of the romp, and assuming them well, too, 
for some especial purpose. Thus her scene in Letitia 
Hardy is exactly like some parts of her Priscilla Tomboy. 
This should not be—genius discriminates between real 
character and artificial embodyment. 

Her Little Pickle is still very excellent ; and though she 
sings sadly out of tune, her hornpipe makes up for all. 

The distinction between our heroine and Miss Kelly is, 
that the latter is a woman of genius, whilst Miss Boorn 
is only a woman of talent and acquirement. Miss Booru 
can execute any thing that can be described—Miss Kelly 
executes indescribable things; for she realises the con- 
ceptions of her own towering genius. You would find 
more faults in a performance of Miss Kelly’s, than in that 
of the other lady; yet, and you could scarcely say why, 
you would prefer the Child of Nature of the two. 

Her Collins’s Ode, and Mary the Maid of the Inn, things 
she frequently recites, do not please us. Indeed, “the 
ode’’ always seemed to us unfitted for feminine recital. 
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Miss Boot is an actress that should be retained in 
London, but (except in serious pantomime) only in a 
secondary station. She can do all things respectably— 
some things well—but, (with the two exceptions already 
made,) we are sorry to add—nothing excellents 

She belongs to no class as an actress, and can only 
come in to one comparison ; which compavison is greatly 
to her disadvantage. She is, perhaps, better acquainted 
with the business of the stage than any woman of this day. 

Miss Boorn, in private life, bears an excellent charac- 
ter. She is said to be an amiable daughter and an affec- 
tionate sister. Her circle of friends are very considerable, 
and she is too prudent to cause a diminutiou of them, 
from any fault or error of her own. 

Her person is below the common standard; her eyes 
and complexion are light; her hair inclining to red. She 
is said to have accumulated a very pretty fortune, to 
which, by unexampled industry, she is daily adding. 

We omitted to state, that our heroine is a descendant of 
the great ‘‘ Booth,’’ whose name stands recorded im the 
imperishable book of Fame, and whose monument is to 
be seen in the Abbey of Westminster. 
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ANECDOTES OF ANCIENT ACTORS, 
(Continued from Vol. IIT. p. 180.) 


NELL GWYNN. 
* °Tis ever thus, 
Cold, damning Envy, with her poisonous breath, 
Taints the bright surface of an honest name.” 

Eleanor, or, as she was more familiarly termed, Nell 
Gwynn, is generally supposed to have been born of very 
humble parents, and to have obtained a livelihood by 
rambling from tavern to tavern, entertaining the com- 
pany with her singing. She then became servant to a 
fruiterer, who supplied the Theatre-royal, Drury-lane. 
From the nature of her situation, she was continually be- 
hind the scenes, when Hart, the actor, becoming ena- 
moured of her, seduced her, and afterwards finding that 
she possessed considerable dramatic talent, brought her 
upon the stage. She afterwards became mistress to 
Lord Buckhurst, and was a great favourite of Dryden’s, 
who gave her the most showy and alluring parts in his 
comedies, and wrote several prologues and epilogues ex- 
pressly for her. But the more immediate cause of her 
becoming an object of the king’s (Charles II.) favour 
and affections, was the following whimsical circumstance, 
which, while it marks the dissipation of Charles, gives no 
indifferent picture of the state of the stage, and the taste 
of the audience of that day. 

At the duke’s house, Nokes had appeared in a hat 
larger than Pistol’s, which pleased the town so much, as 
to render popular a very bad play. Dryden, whose 
necessities often made him stoop to the whim of the 
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times, caused a hat to be made of the circumference of a 
large coach-wheel, and as our heroine was low in stature, 
made her speak an epilogue under the umbrella of this 
hat, with its brim stretched out in its utmost horizontal 
extension. No sooner did she appear on the stage, than 
the house was in convulsions. Among the rest, the king 
gave her the fullest proof of his approbation; and, imme- 
diately after the play, went behind the scenes, and took 
her home in his own coach, to sup with him, 

She soon afterwards became mistress of the ‘ merry, 
monarch,’ and nobly belied the baseness of her origin. 
She discovered neither avarice, pride, or ostentation ; 
she remembered all her theatrical friends, and did them 
service ; she generously paid off her debt of gratitude to 
Dryden ; and was the patroness of those eminent writers, 
Otway and Lee. 

At the period in which she became connected with the 
king, he was already surrounded with mistresses. The 
Duchesses of Portsmouth, Plymouth, &c., whose lives 
were spent in one scene of worthless depravity and dis- 
sipation, were acknowledged to be such. And it is but 
common justice to the memory of the subject of the pre- 
sent sketch, to rescue her name from the opprobrium 
with which those of her cotemporaries were so justly 
branded. She lived at a period when virtue and modesty 
were scouted as bugbears, and seduction and adultery 
considered fashionable accomplishments. Barring her 
being mistress to the king, we venture to pronounce her 
(from the whole tenour of her life) a most amiable indi- 
vidual, and, considering the age in which she lived, a 
highly meritorious and virtuous woman. We will place 
her character in opposition to that of another of the 
king’s mistresses, Barbara Villars, Duchess of Rutland. 
Granger, speaking of her, says—‘* Her person was to 
the last degree beautiful, but she was in the same degree 
rapacious, prodigal, and revengeful. She had, for a 
considerable time, a great and no less dangerous influ- 
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ence over the king; and no woman of her age was more 
likely to beggar or embroil a kingdom.”’ 

She was unrestrained in her amours, and bestowed her 
favours alike indiscriminately on the prince and the 
peasant. A singular story is related of her meeting with 
an individual in Hyde Park, who was driven to such a 
siate of misery, as to be deliberating whether he should 
hang or drown himself. This man (afterwards so cele- 
brated as Beau Wilson) she took under her protection, 
and supported in a style of princely magnificence. In- 
deed, to such a height did she carry her bounty, that, in 
pomp and splendour, he outvied even Charles himself! The 
wary duchess never let him know her name or rank, and 
they met every night, through the means of a confidant. 
An accident discovered the secret which she so cautious- 
ly concealed from him; and, although he promised in- 
violable secresy, so fearful was she of detection, and so 
distrustful of her lover, that she hired another favourite 
(a Mr. Law, I believe,) to murder him. For which piece 
of service he received from the duchess one thousand 
guineas.* 

Turning from so disgustful a mass of human depravity, 
I will relate some few anecdotes, which’speak for the 
charity, the benevolence, and goodness of heart, of Elea- 
nor Gwynn. That she preserved her character of fide- 
lity to the last, no one has ever ventured to doubt. I 
have, before, given the explicit answer which she made 
to Sir John Germaine, upon this subject. + 

Asa proof how much she was beloved by the people, 
a most expensive service of plate was ordered by the 
king to be made for the Duchess of Portsmouth, and 
great numbers of people used to crowd the goldsmith’s 
shop, out of mere curiosity ; every one throwing out a 





* Goodman, the actor, was another favourite of the Duchess of 
Cleveland, whom he used familiarly to term his duchess. 
+ Vol. III. p. 69. 
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thousand ill wishes against the duchess, and wishing that 
the silver was melted and poured down her throat; re- 
gretting deeply that the king had not bestowed this bounty 
upon Madam Ellen. 

One day she was insulted in her coach, at Oxford, by 
the mob, who mistook her for the Duchess of Portsmouth. 
Upon which she looked out of the window, and exclaim- 
ed, with her usual good humour, ‘* Pray, good people, 
be civil, I am the Protestant courtezan.’’ [The Duchess 
of Portsmouth was a Frenchwoman anda Papist.] This 
laconic speech drew upon her the blessings of the popu- 
lace, who suffered her to proceed without farther moles- 
tation. 

Another time, as she was driving up Ludgate-hill ina 
superb carriage, some bailiffs were hurrying a clergy- 
man to prison; she immediately stopped, sent for the 
persons whom the clergyman mentioned as attestators to 
his character, and finding him to be a deserving object 
of her bounty, paid his debt instantly, and procured him 
a preferment. 

It is highly probable, that our heroine might have made 
a much brighter figure in life, had her birth been fortu- 
nate, and her education good. A seminary like the 
streets of London, is infinitely worse than crawling in 
woods, and conversing with savages. We make this 
remark, because she possessed many good qualities, 
which no human disadvantages could quite destroy. En- 
dued with natural sagacity and wit, she made no ill use of 
them at court, paid no attention to ministers, nor ever 
acted as their creature. 

As to her understanding, the whole of her conduct, but 
particularly in the latter part of her life, evidently illus- 
trates it. She was humorous, witty, and possessed the 
talents so necessary to enliven conversation, in an eminent 
degree, and generally kept her place at table with the 
king, the lords Rochester, Shaftesbury, &c., until they 
left the bounds of decency, when she never failed to 
retire. 
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In short, this celebrated actress, and no less celé- 
brated woman, had the peculiar merit of turning the 
original stream of her fortune, from poverty and vice, to 
rank and character. In her person, according to her 
picture by Lily, she was low in stature, and much inclin- 
ing to the en bon point. There is a bust of her at Bag- 
nigge Wells, which, though badly executed, confirms 
the likeness of Lily’s pencil. She had remarkable lively 
eyes, but so small, that they almost became invisible 
when she laughed. Her foot was of the most diminutive 
size, and used to be the subject of much merriment to 
her royal lover. FvGar DARLINGTON. 








BRIEF NOTICES 
OF THE 
PERFORMANCES OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
—e 


COVENT-GARDEN,. 


A Bold Stroke for a Wife has been revived, for the 
purpose of giving Mr. C. Kemble a chance of performing 
the hero, and thereby displaying his mimetic powers. 
Bannister, who played the part admirably, was consulted 
on the subject, and is said to have given the manager 
many useful hints. The performance is a talented, not a 
complete, one. We never lose sight of C. Kemble. It 
has not the assumptive tact of Mathews, (who played it, 
cut into a farce,) but it has infinitely more of the Colonel 
about it. We do not like it altogether so well as Ellis- 
ton’s; but, as it is a part that no one can play at first, 
and which is greatly at variance with the generality of 
this gentleman’s assumptions, we shall notice it again. 
A gentleman has appeared as Macbeth, His name, we 
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are informed, is Allen. He is above the common height, 
and possesses a good voice and figure. The performance 
presented no points for approbation, and but.few for cen- 
sure. He was heard quietly throughout, but some dis- 
approbation was expressed at the falling of the curtain. 

Mr. C. Bland (son of the British syren) appeared as 
Carlos. In figure, he resembles Pearman. His voice 
(heard under the impediment of evident stage fright) 
does not strike us as equal to that gentleman’s, though 
the upper tones are more pleasing, and the falsetio de- 
cidedly superior. He is likely rather to be useful than 
popular. 

DRURY-LANE. 


Liston has ‘‘ made up the mangled matters’’ here. It 
is said, that the night previous to his appearance, they 
played throughout to £80, whilst the first price, on the 
next evening, was upwards of £300. To speak of Lis- 
ton, Miss Stephens, and Sinclair, is useless. The two 
latter sing as charmingly as ever. The new farce of 
Wool-gathering we have not yet seen. 

The management are said to repent their engagement 
with Miss Kelly, as in their present pieces they cannot 
play her, and she is calling every Saturday for £40. 
The pantomimes are going on, or, rather going off, well. 
T. Brown (substitute for Southby, on the sick-list) is a 
clever fellow in a new situation, and likely, we think, at 
a future day, to do much in this department. 

Mr. Macready is spoken of as engaged (?)—he is now 
at Bath—to open in Macbeth, on the 17th. 


ADELPHI. 
Crowded houses, with the rare occurrence of the ma- 


nagers playing inferior characters in the leading piece. 


OLYMPIC. 


Mrs. Waylett and W. West are here. The latter ap- 
peared as Sancho and Dicky Scrag. In the first, he took 
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such liberties with his master, as no Spaniard (or any one 
else, we conceive) would bear from an equal. In the 
latter, he was very amusing. The pantomime here is 
very excellent; and Mrs. Searle and Hartland divide 
the honors of the evening. 


SURREY AND COBURG. 

Mr. Mude is at the former house, and Cobham, Hunt- 
ley, and Rowbotham playing in Maturin’s unjustly con- 
demned tragedy of Fredolpho, at the latter. We shall 
endeavour to visit these houses next week—but, across 
the bridge these nights—‘*‘ think of that, Master Broo’ ”’ 





CHIT CHAT. 


A benefit is to be given for Bengough’s widow, at the 
Coburg. We trust the public will not forget the claims 
of an upright and talented individual. 

A Mr. Love is lecturing on rhetoric, at the London 
Tavern; and Mr. L. T. Rede has a volume in the press, 
entitled The Modern Speaker, 

The debt for which Elliston is detained in the King’s 
Bench, is only £470; so, it is presumed, he tarrieth 
there to please himself. 

The dwarf singer, it is said, has gone to school—to be 
spoiled. 

Chelsea, 13th Jan. 1826. I. B. G. 
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MEMOIR 


JOHN JOHNSTONE, 


(Late of the Theatres-royal, Covent-garden §& Drury-lane.) 


—=—__ 


A low-born man, of parentage obscure.---Douglas. 
We Irishmen, both high and low, 
We are both neat and handy ; 
The ladies, every where we go, 
Allow we are the dandy.--- Irishman in London. 


oo 


. 

A HANDSOME man, if he happen to be a tolerable 
actor, cannot fail to succeed, to a certain extent, pro- 
vided such an individual.is blessed with prudence. The 
latter quality is indispensable to the success of an actor, 
although frequently a bar to the fame and fortune of an 


actress. Aniong the prudent part of the prefession, we 
must decidedly class our hero. Perhaps, London may be 
traversed for days together, without meeting an individual 
of more dignified and gentlemanly appearance than Mr. 
JOHN JOHNSTONE, who was born, some seventy years ago, 
in Dublin. His mamma dealt in second-hand clothes; 
and, when it is considered that metropolitan actors have 
been known as the purchasers of second-hand shoes, our 
readers will not be surprised, that there should be some 
dealings between JOHNSTONE’S mother and the corps dra- 
matique of that city. To this circumstance, in all proba- 
Vot. IV.—53. F 
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bility, we are indebted for the best actor of Irish charac- 
ters that the stage ever possessed. 

Notwithstanding the advantages that JoHNSTONE had 
over the majority of candidates, he had his difficulties at 
starting; for, at Athlone, a small town in Ireland, he 
actually enlisted, to avoid the grasp of a bailiff. 


** Happy the soldier that lives on his pay, 
Spends half a crown out of sixpence a day.” 


Much after this rate did our soldier live. His duty no 
sooner completed to his majesty, than he paid his atten- 
tions to some of the female part of his majesty’s subjects ; 
and thus he continued to lead a 


“ Very merry, hey down derry sort of life enough.” 


Au old Dramatic Mirror corroborates the truth of our 
statement, in the following paragraph. 

** He was several years in the army, and divided his 
time in devotions to Mars and Venus; but too much 
freedom with the latter brought on an ill state of health, 
which, however, he resolved to turn to advantage. He 
had long been sick of the trade uf war, and now prevailed 
on the surgeon, who was his friend, to represent him as 
totally incapable of duty; in consequence of which he was 
discharged. 

* He immediately set off for Dublin, and obtained an en- 
gagement in the theatre, though at a small salary, and 
made his first appearance in the character of Lionel, in 
the opera of Lionel and Clarissa, in December, 1776. He 
afterwards performed at a theatre in Fishamble-street, 
erected by Messrs. Vaudermere, Sparks, and Waddy. 
Miss Poitier, a daughter of Mrs. Thomson, formerly of 
Covent- garden theatre, was then the favourite warbler in 
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that city: JoHNsTONE paid honourable addresses to her, 
and prevailed on her to marry him, A whimsical event 
happened while he was in this city, during the perform- 
ance of Much Ado about Nothing, in which he enacted 
Balthazar. Not then being so much laden with cash as 
is necessary for a man’s felicity, he had contracted a debt 
of ten shillings and a penny, with one Jemmy, who kept 
a tennis-court in Dame-street, and who was continually 
teazing JOHNSTONE for the amonnt of his demand—the 
applications not being satisfactory to Jemmy, he was deter- 
mined to ask him for it that evening in public, while 
JOHNSTONE sung in Balthazar. The time arrived, and 
JOHNSTONE began to chaunt Sigh no more, ladies; avd 
went on, uninterrupted, until he came to High down, 
high down, high down derry; when Jemmy, leaning over 
the front of the two-shilling gallery, began thus, to the 
same tune—‘ JACKY JOHNSTONE! Jacky JOHNSTONE! 
oh, you owe me, you owe me, you owe me ten and a pen- 
ny!’ This odd incident created general amazement, but 
had the desired effect. The money was immediately con- 
veyed to Jemmy, the general laugh subsided, and things 
returned to their proper channel. 

‘* Mr. Macklin being engaged to perform during the 
summer months in Ireland, the veteran had an opportu- 
nity of seeing JOHNSTONE perform. He had already con- 
ceived a good opinion of his abilities, both as an actor 
and singer. On his return to London, he recommended 
hoth him and his wife to Mr. Harris. On which recom- 
mendation they were immediately applied to, engaged for 
three years, at the weekly salary of £14 and £16, and, in 
the winter of 1784, Mr. JouNsTONE made his debut in his 
former character of Lionel, and with the same success. 
He gave a new colouring to the character, without dimi- 
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nishing its importance. Mrs. Johnstone was likewise 
very favourably received; but her emulation was soon 
subverted by the conduct of her husband, who became 
attached to Mrs. Wilson, whose charms, as an actress, 
were as much admired as her private conduct was des- 
pised. She used every art to seduce the affectious of our 
hero ; and, as the liberality, or rather prodigality, of Lord 
Hinchinbroke, enabled her to bestow valuable presents, 
she soon accomplished her design, and delighted in mor- 
tifying Mrs. Johnstone, who took lodgings at Turnham 
Green, purposely to absent herself from the painful scene. 
Blighted affection preyed upon her spirits, aud she was 
laid upon a bed of sickness ; yet, during the whole of her 
illness, she was never heard to blame either her husband 
or his paramour. 

“<The finances of Mrs. Wilson were daily exhausting, and 
at last they became so low, that, whether from lack of 
love, or lack of money, our hero deserted her. She died 
soon after, at Shrewsbury, on her way to Ireland, unknown 
and friendless, and, it was said, in great misery of mind ; 
a just punishment for her infamy, particularly towards 
Mrs. Johnstone.” 

Mr. JOHNSTONE, left now without any female con- 
nexion, became a very general lover, but always had an 
eye to interest. He at last found a lady, who had been 
settled in a handsome annuity by a friend ; and, with her, 
we believe, he lived for several years. Indeed, his atten- 
tion to pecuniary matters has enabled him, as it is said, 
to oblige his acquaintance with sums of money, on equi- 
table principles, and to have placed him above the reach 
of poverty. We are happy, however, to state at least one 
act in his life, that redounds to his honour. 

One of the beautiful and gay Miss Boltons, whose 
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father was a wine merchant in Bond-street, became very 
strongly attached to him, which occasioned much un- 
easiness in the family, and, obeying the impulse of pas- 
sion, eloped, accompanied by her sister, and they both 
resided a considerable time with Mr. JoHNnsTone. This 
rash step was blazoned forth in all the newspapers, and 
Miss Bolton’s character received a stab, which only one 
measure could cure. That measure was very generously 
adopted by Mr. Jonnstone. The lady was entirely in 
his power, and none would have thought it extraordinary, 
had he deserted her; but, with the greatest liberality, he 
resolved, that she who had risked all for him, should not 
suffer by her confidence. By the mediation of friends, 
the father was reconciled to his daughter, and Mr. Joun- 
STONE married her, a few weeks after her elopement. 

During his first season in London, the following brief 
estimate of his powers found its way into print. We in- 
sert it here, as giving an idea of what he even then was. 

** As a faithful representative of Hibernian characters, 
he is indisputably the best the stage can boast of. His 
Sir Callaghan, Major O° Flaherty, Foigard, and Tully, are 
pieces of superior acting. He is much esteemed as a 
singer, and his falsetto is generally allowed to be pleasing- 
ly expressive; but there is a sudden transition from his 
feigned to his natural voice, that renders it extremely 
harsh and disagreeable to a fine ear. We mention this as 
a defect that is easily cured.” 

And, again, 

** He enjoys very high favour with the public, yet gives 
himself little trouble to deserve it. Both his natural and 
feigned voices are excellent, but so totally different, and 
separated by such a chasm, that when he passes from the 
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one to the other, it is as if an organist leapt at once from 
the open diapason to the small flute stop. This defect is 
highly reprehensible, because it is evidently curable. 
Were he to employ some time every day in sol-fa-ing, 
the gulf would soon be filled up, and a smooth, connect- 
ed, and uncommonly extensive voice obtained. 

** Such practice, too, would improve him in other re- 
spects. His volubility and expression would receive that 
improvement which they want. He would be induced to 
pay more attention to time. He would learn, in ad Jibi- 
tum passages, to introduce something like a cadence, in- 
stead of a protracted scream. He would soon be the 
most powerful English singer,* and enjoy that applause 
from taste and judgment, which he now receives chiefly 
from prejudice and ignorance. 

** He is, we believe, a very good companion ; and is 
frequently invited to the Prince of Wales’s parties: but 
that honour we must attribute rather to the melody of his 
voice, than the sprightliness of his conversation. 

** In his person he is manly and handsome, if we except 
his legs, which are uncommonly thick, and oblige him, as 
often as possible, to wear boots. He possesses tolerable 
merit as an actor; his deportment is easy and genteel ; 
and his readings are the result of a good natural under- 
standing. In the character of an Irish gentleman, such 
as Sir Callaghan O’ Brallaghan, or Major O’ Flaherty, he 
is extremely happy, and may be justly said to excel the 
celebrated Moody.” 

To these, we beg to add his Sir Lucius O’ Trigger; a 
character that has, in vur opinion, never been played 





* Written prior to the appearance of Braham. 
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since JOHNSTONE left the stage. The individual who 
looks it best, is a Mr. Webb, who sometimes acts, or, 
rather, we beg pardon, attempts it; and, although he 
once told a gentleman of our acquaintance, that ‘‘ they 
must have him now, for who else was there to fill the 
vacancy made by JoHNSTONE’s retirement,’ we are of 
opinion that Mr. Webb will have to wait until Conner, 
Fitzwilliam, and Power retire ; and; then, if little Martin 
do not come to town, or some other gentleman in that 
line, Mr. Webb may stand a-chance. ‘‘ He’s a young 
thing,’’ and we wish him every success. 

Amid the incongruous efforts of Mr. JOHNSTONE, we 
may vame his Lucy, in The Beggar’s Opera, when the 
characters of that piece were reversed. 

In his youth, Mr. JOHNSTONE was, as we before stated, 
the hero of opera. He was the original Valentine, in The 
Farmer, and Henry, in Fontainbleau. He sang the cele- 
brated song of Let Fume sound her trumpet, in the origi- 
nal key (D), and shook upon the Din alt. We remember 
him, in the year 1796 or 1797, playing several operatic 
parts ; aud we thought him then an eflicient singer; but 
Kelly, Braham, and Incledon, soon forced him to relin- 
quish all pretension to opera. He never had the slightest 
claim to science as a vocalist—seldom kept in time with 
the orchestra—and, from the wildness of his falsetto, 
got very frequently totally out of tune. Old Bannister 
used to mimic him very successfully; and the idea of that 
gentleman’s celebrated duett, sung by himself, dressed half 
as a macaroni and half as a huntsman, is said to have 
been suggested by hearing him mimic JOHNSTONE. 

Mr. JOHNSTONE was a great favourite at the Beef Steak 
Club, Anacreontique Society, and otker convivial meet- 
ings; and sang the most celebrated of Little’s songs, it is 
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said, before their publication ; from which it is presumed, 
he enjoyed the friendship and confidence of that writer. 

Of his acting such parts as Lionel, &c. &c., we do not 
remember sufficient to detail ; but our impression is, that 
he did not offend. 

The last vocal attempt of JonNsTONE was Hawthorn. 
It was a creditable effort, considering his age. Miss 
Byrne, who made a desperate attempt upon Rosetta, 
thought proper to run off the boards when he, as Haw- 
thorn, attempted to kiss her., The affectation of the little 
fright was treated by the veteran with silent contempt. 

Of Mr. Jounstong, in his legitimate line of acting, we 
need say little. His Looney M‘Twolter, (to the dialogue 
of which part he largely contributed,) his Teague, Dennis 
Brulgruddery,O’ Rourke O’ Daisy, Murtoch Delaney, Paddy 
O’ Rafferty, &c. &c., are so many monuments of his fame, 
existing in the memory of thousands. Our stage has pro- 
duced no equal to him—nay, no one who came within the 
possibility of comparison. Conner’s brogue is correct, 
but where is the Hibernian humour—where the exquisite 
tone? Dialect and inflexion are birds of a different 
feather. Power’s tones are good, but we look in vain for 
the rich racy manner, the freedom, of his predecessor. 
Fitzwilliam is too confined, too angular, nor is his brogue 
so pleasing as Power’s. Poor Tokely was better than 
either of the gentlemen we have named ; yet Tokely was 
far below JoHNSTONE, There is one word in our lan- 
guage, which came from his lips with an emphasis never 
to be forgotten. That word is ‘‘ BEAUTIFUL.” What 
could equal his enunciation of it? It dropped from his 
tone with a honied richness—it came, lighted by the ex- 
pression of his eyes, and ushered by the smile upon his 
face, escorted by the rounded shoulder and protruded 
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hand. It was the acmé of delivery, the ne plus ultra of 
speaking. 

We shall enter into no detail of this performer’s excel- 
lence, because it is as impossible for us to convey an idea 
of the peculiar beauties of his acting, upon paper, as to 
give an adequate indication of colour to the senses of 
the blind. 

As a man, we cannot admire our hero. Parsimonious 
to the last degree—his wife was frequently obliged to 
pawn one part of her wardrobe, to supply a deficiency in 
another—tyrannical at home, incoustant abroad~mean at 
his table, and an interloper at the tables of others—his 
presence created no emotion of pleasure, except where he 
was received as an instrument for the gratification of the 
company. 

To his natural child, Miss Bew, he behaved brutally— 
taking steps ‘‘to injure her it was his duty to pro- 
tect.”’ Nay, to his legitimate daughter, who married Wal- 
lack, he behaved with undue severity. He disapproved 
of the match—why, we know not—and is said to have 
insulted his son-in-law upon the subject. He has latter- 
ly, however, been reconciled, as we are informed, to 
both parties. 

If there ever was an instance of the folly and injustice 
of the public, this gentleman’s case affords it. Here we find 
a man, breaking through all duties of humanity, fostered 
all his life—cheered at his entrance, and applauded at 
his exit—whilst another actor, for one step of folly, is 
hooted from town to town, until every provincial fool has 
spit out his modicum of vengeance. 

Mr. JoHNSTONE’S farewell, which took place in season 
1820, at Covent-garden theatre, was crowded to the ex- 
treme. The first two rows of the pit were filled by his 
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countrymen, with shamrock in their hats. His appear- 
ance as Dennis Brulgruddery was the signal for unanimous 
shouts. He played the part well, in comparison with 
other actors; but indifferent, when put in competition 
with some of his previous performances. He sang the 
Bold Dragoon, the Hero of Ballinacrazy, oh! &c., tole- 
rably—Macready played Peregrine inim\tably—Mrs. Davi- 
son was delightful as Lady Braymore, and introduced 
Robin Adair,—we need not say how she executed it. 
Abbott played Frank well—and Fawcett, Emery, Jones, 
Blanchard, Mrs. Davenport, and Miss Foote, all combined 
tu make the comedy absolutely perfect. At the close of 
it, JOHNSTONE sang the misfortunes of Dennis Brul- 
gruddery, and tacked to it three verses applicable to his 
situation ; one of which ran as follows :— 
* Though I’ve blundered thro’ many an Irishman’s part, 

No blunder, I trust, will be found in this heart, 

Which, bursting with gratitude, bids you adieu, 

And sinks as it sighs out 1rs FAREWELL TO you.” 


The bad taste of stepping from the blunders of Dennis, 
to the farewell of JOHNSTONE, was inexcusabie ; and our 
readers will conceive the bad effect that the addition of 


* Down, down, down, derry down,” 


had—to the lines we have quoted. 

Emery tacked some lines to his song of York, you're 
wanted, for the occasion ; for which, see his Memoir. 

Thus closed our hero’s dramatic life. The farewell 
was less noisy than some we have witnessed, yet he 
seemed as much regretted as better men; and the number 
of grey heads in the house, argued a full attendance of 
his oldest friends. 

Mr. JoHN JOHNSTONE is about five feet nine inches in 
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height, with a handsume face, that Time has not yet 
robbed of its peculiar expression; indeed, he still pos- 
sesses a very fine head, and does not look more than fifty 
years of age. 

Hearing of one act of Mr. JoHNSTONE’s liberality, we 
must put itou record. He sent Conner the boots in which 
he played Major O’ Flaherty. The motive of this piece of 
generosity has, however, been said to be a conviction that 
Conner “ could never tread in his shoes.” 








HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 
&e. &e. 
— 


OPINION OF MR. BURKE OF THE DRAMATIC WRITINGS 
OF MR. MURPHY. 


Mr. Burke had very great pleasure in beholding, as 
well as in reading, the dramatic performances of his 
friend and countryman, Mr. Murphy, that distinguished 
author, whose powers and knowledge have contributed 
so many agreeable and valuable additions to English 
literature. He thought, that, both as a comic and serious 
writer, he showed a profound insight into man, in his 
general nature, as well as his peculiar diversities, aris- 
ing from local and temporary circumstances, prejudices, 
opinions, fashions, and customs. His genius he thought 
both strong and versatile. He regarded with grea. ad- 
miration the comedy of All in the Wrong, which exhibits 
so just, natural, and striking a picture of self-tormenting 
jealousy; drawing inferences productive of misery to 
its votaries, from occurrences and circumstances in 
themselves so totally accidental and indifferent. He 
thought also very highly of The Way to Keep Him, both 
as to plot, character, and moral tendency; that, with 
great variety and force of humour, with agreeable and 
interesting scenes, all admirably connected, and tending 
to one end, it taught, and strongly inculcated, on the one 
hand, the evils of conjugal infidelity ; and, on the other, 
the most prudent and effectual means of securing virtue, 
and promoting happiness in the marriage state. Nor 
was he less pleased with the excellent exhibition of un- 
steadiness of character in Know your Own Mind; a play 
in which the mind of the author, though fully matured in 
the experience of life, displays a greater variety of just, 
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and often-appearing characters, than perhaps any of his 
former works, The representation of filial affection in 
The Grecian Daughter, no less pleased Mr. Burke than 
these three admirable comedies. He was much amused 
and diverted with the lighter dramatic works of the same 
author. He could repeat the greater part of The Cilizen, 
and of The Apprentice; and, we doubt not, he equally 
relished The Upholsterer, and other productions. Mr. 
Burke learned an anecdote respecting The Apprentice, 
that he often related with great glee: Mr. Murphy, when 
he first prepared his coup d’essai for the stage, about the 
commencement of his acquaintance with Mr. Burke, had 
composed it without the character of Wingate, the hero’s 
father. He had an uncle, a trader in the city, that had 
often endeavoured to enrich his mind with economical 
/ maxims, and to prove to him the uselessness of literature. 

Mr. Murphy, conceiving himself to be still a favourite 

with his uncle, notwithstanding his dereliction of the 

mercantile path he had chalked out for him, expected a 

handsome legacy at his death; and, on the faith of it, 
+ with juvenile imprudence, incurred a debt of £200. 
’ On the decease of the uncle, he found there was not a 
farthing bequeathed to him. In great anxiety about his 
embarrassment, he at last reflected on the iessons of old 
Jeffery , and thought he would make not a bad 
figure as a character in his farce. He accordingly 
brought him forward as Old Wingate, recommending 
Cocker’s Arithmetic as the only book worthy of being 
studied, and keeping very closely to the sentiments and 
language of his worthy relation. The added personage 
tended considerably to the great success of the perform- 
ance. ‘* So,’ said Mr. Murphy, “ I made old Jeffery 
at last extricate me from my difficulties.’’ 












GARRICK, KING, AND RICH. 


‘¢ Cibber, in his Dissertations, says of Garrick, ‘ Though 
1 have as quick a perception of the merits of this actor 
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as his greatest admirers, and have not less pleasure from 
his performance, when he condescends to pursue simple 
nature, yet I am not therefore to be blind to his studied 
tricks, his overfondness for extravagant attitudes, fre- 
quent affected starts, convulsions, twitchings, jerkings of 
the body, sprawling of the fingérs, slapping the breast 
and pockets, his pantomimical manner of acting every 
word in a sentence, with a set of mechanical motions in 
constant use, the caricatures of gestures.’ 

‘s If I may be allowed a conjecture concerning things 
before my own time, it shall be that the pantomimical 
excellences of Rich gave rise to these extravagances. 
Garrick was undoubtedly a most diligent student of his 
am, and attended, with severe assiduity, both to the 
beauties and defects of his youthful cotemporaries, 
Rich was then in his meridian, and a wonderful mimic ; 
that Garrick, before his taste was mature, should think 
the expressive dumb show of Rich might be introduced 
with effect in stage dialogue, is not surprising. Wood- 
ward, who had not Garrick’s powers of pleasing without 
those adventitious trappings of false ornament, was un- 
willing to forego any means of obtaining applause ; 
though his judgment might condemn his practice, as I 
have reason to suppose it did, for he was a man of'strong 
sense, and did not want monitors. King, though not 
Woodward’s equal as Harlequin, was his superior as an 
actor; for he obtained as much applause in a more cor- 
rect and masterly style. He has likewise proved himself 
capable of more variety. Woodward was confined to 
fops, valets, or characters out of, or beyond nature: in 
these latter, perhaps, he never had his peer: but King 
has gone a greater round :—the sparkling wit, the spright- 
ly rake, the gay gentleman, the choleric and surly father, 
the worn-out debauchee, the canting hypocrite, the arch 
valet, and the impudent coxcomb, have successively de- 
lighted the town, when personated by Mr. King. I need 
but mention Witwould, Ranger, Sir Anthony Absolute, &c. 
to recal a train of pleasing ideas into the minds of all 
who have been accustomed to theatrical exhibitions. 
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* It is in new plays that men of genius have mostly 
been discovered on the stage. Auditors are so far from 
being capable of making a cool and dispassionate com- 
parison between a young and an old performer, that they 
constantly go, and especially to comedy, not with a pic- 
ture in their minds how a character should be repre- 
sented, but of the manner in which the same part has 
been performed by some celebrated actor. This is car- 
ried by the ignorant part of the audience to such excess, 
that an actor who came out in the part of Mungo, at 
Covent-garden, was censured because the garter, which 
hung down as a token of drunkenness, was on the wrong 
leg; that is, it was on the contrary leg to that on which 
Mr. Dibdin was accustomed to wear it, and consequently 
wrong. Original characters, then, must in general estab- 
lish the fame of players. It was his performance of 
Lord Ogleby which convinced every body that Mr. King 
was an actor of great genius. Mr. Garrick and Mr. 
Colman were sensible of his merit before, or they would 
not have entrusted their play in hishands. On the per- 
formance of Lord Ogleby, the play of The Clandestine 
Marriage depended ; for which reason Mr. Garrick, who 
wrote the character, intended to have played it himself, 
but being taken ill while it was in rehearsal, it was 
given to Mr. King; and though Mr. Garrick recovered 
soon enough to have resumed his part, he was so struck 
when he beheld Mr. King’s conception and execution of 
it at rehearsal, that he owned he did not think he could 
perform it in so masterly a manner. Indeed, Mr. King’s 
performance of that character has always been regarded 
as perfection itself, by every judge of life, of manners, 
and of the human heart. There is another species of 
character in which he is always beheld with infinite 
pleasure. ‘fhe benevolent misanthrope, when personated 
by him, is a most respectable, though apparently contra- 
dictory, being; and his performance stamps him with 
such reality, that even those whose sphere of life has 
never brought them acquainted with such people, for 
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they seldom exist but among the higher and refined 
ranks of society, are convinced of the felicity and iden- 
tity of the portrait.’”’— From a criticism on the actors of 
the last century. 











BRIEF NOTICES 
OF THE 
PERFORMANCES OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
—a— 
COVENT-GARDEN. 


Othello, by C. Kemble, drew a very tolerable house, 
as far as the pay department of modern houses go—pit 
and gallery. Mr. C. Kemble is a profound politician— 
he is determined to be a leading tragedian, nolens volens. 
And how does he set about it?) Why, by engaging per- 
sons who do (and were meant to) fail, and then filling 
up, himself, the chasm left by their inefficiency. Thus, 
Mr. Fitzharris appears in Othello—fails—and Mr. C, 
Kemble charitably says—‘* Well, well, J must do it, 
then.”’* So will it be with Macbeth, (a recent failure,) 
and with Hamlet, in which Mr, Serle certainly ‘‘ did not 
enact more wonders than a man.”’ This system may do 
very well to flatter the vanity of the manager, but we 
are afraid the treasury will be somewhat the worse for it. 
We could enlarge on this topic, but our space is pre- 
cious. Mr. C. Kemble locked Othello admirably; and 
his garb, though somewhat feminine, became him. He 
performed it in an equable style—made no one point that 
could be treasured in memory, when the rest of the per- 
formance was forgotten—he gave a little novelty, in the 





* The Editor begs to observe, that he does not identify him- 
self with the opinions or observations contained in this part of 
the work. 
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reading of the scene of incipient jealousy, in the jocular 
tone of wonder, in which he said 


* Discern’st thou aught in that?” 


and the tone of assured faith, in which he seemingly 
vouched for the fact of Cassio’s honesty, by saying, 


** Is he not honest!” 


is certainly better than putting that as a suspicious 
query to Jago. His attempt to appear to laugh, when 
he utters ** Not a jot,’’ failed entirely; but the point is 
worth trying again. The great drawback on his. per- 
formance, was the want of pathos. Not a tear was shed 
during the evening, we will venture to affirm; and the 
hero was always loud, when he should have been pathetic. 
The last scene was his worst effort—the handkerchief 
scene, perhaps, the best—if we except the first act, 
which demands the powers of an elocutionist rather than 
atragedian. _ As if in due deference to his leader, Mr. 
Warde underplayed Jago, with a vengeance. His cant- 
ing conventicle tone would condemn him for a hypocrite 
with an infant. Does Mr. Warde know, that Jago is 
praised throughout for his honest roughness? Mr. 
Cooper did enact Cassio. We wonder if he was ever 
really drunk. If so, he ought to know, that there is a 
huge difference between intoxication caused by ‘ filthy 
lucre,’? and that caused by exhilarating] wine. One 
creates stupor—the other ‘* furor brevis.’’ Cassio should 
certainly get drunk like a gentleman. Farley and Mrs, 
Faucit reminded us, (as it has been elsewhere said,) 
that we had seen them in better company. Mrs. Faucit’s 
Emilia is the best we have lately witnessed. Her deli- 
very of, 
* Perchance, Jago, I shall ne’er go home,” 

was exquisitely touching. 

We have seen Mr. C. Bland again, and like him less 
than before. He sang an entire verse of, Had I a heart, 
a semitone too flat, and the leader sat in silent misery 
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under the infliction. His wig, too, (the worst one we 
ever saw,) emulated its owner, and dropped down, too, 
to the no small gratification of some witlings in the pit. 
We recommend Mr. Bland to curb his temper, and to 
curl his hair. 

The pantomime here is a sad thing. Young Grimaldi 
ought to know that agility is not humour. Harlequin 
would suit him infinitely better than Clown. 


DRURY-LANE, 

Rob Roy again. We have never seen Macready enact 
the ** chief,’ but we have seen Cobham do it, in Dublin, 
and we prefer him infinitely to Wallack; yet is Mr. 
Wallack’s a very creditable performance. He gives 
the “‘ tag’’ to the piece very feelingly. 

A desperate ‘* row’’ occurred, in consequence of the 
sudden indisposition of Miss Stephens and Sinclair, on 
the 20th. Liston, Penley, and Elliston, Jun., tried to 
appease the infuriated multitude. Miss Graddon was 
the substitute for the syren, and Horn was sent to, to 
personate Sinclair—he was also ill !!!—and a Mr. Yar- 
nold* became the representative of the heir of Ellan- 
gowan. He has a pleasing voice, and, in-his acting, re- 
minded us of Barnard. Tayleure’s Dandie is very good, 
and Browne’s Hatteraick excellent. We did not dream 
that so much could be done with the character. His 
performance of this part and Dougal, incline us to think 
that the management have mistaken his forte, in casting 
him light comedy. , 

THE MINORS 

Have presented no novelties since our last. We shall 
notice the French performances at the West London, in 
a week or two. 


Chelsea, 22d Jan. 1826. I. B. G. 





* Mr. Yarnold is well known in many provincial circuits, 


(Birmingham, Lynn, &c.) He isa pleasing, though not a first- 
rate singer, and possesses powers in the line called light low 
comedy, that ought to be cultivated.---Epitor. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


MISS MARIA LACY, 


(Of the Theatre-royal, Covent-garden. ) 


 — 


I am none of those, that, when they shoot to ripeness, 
Do what they can to break the boughs they grew on. 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Wildgoose Chase. 
There’s no hair 
Of those pure locks, by which the greatest king 
Would not be gladly bound, and love his fetters. 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Sea Voyage. 


‘ 


—<——— 


Wuo are your tragic actresses? isea question that our 
foreign neighbours ask us very triumphantly; and, whilst 
they thrust upon our remembrance their majestic Madame 
George, and their gigantic Madame Bourgions, we are at 
a loss to retort any great names upon them, But this is 
not the fault of our actresses, but of ourselves. Tragedy, 
altogether, has gone ‘‘ clean out of fashion.’’ Melo- 
drama poisoned it—operas operated upon it—farce laugh- 
ed at it—and, ultimately, Jom and Jerry floored it. If 
people doubt the fact, behold the proofs. Our best tragic 
actor (Kean being out of the country, is out of the ques- 
tion) draws twice the house to Hob Roy, that he does to 
Macbeth, And why? Becavse melu-dramatic opera is 
the rage. Young cannot draw at all, and Charles Kemble 
finds his comedies more attractive by far than his tra- 
gedies, though the Coveut-garden company are at present 
Vou. IV.—54, G 
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lamentably deficient in comedians, and have (of a sort) 
plenty of tragic performers—Warde, Cooper, Serle, Fitz- 
harris, besides the manager—whilst Drury have only 
Wallack and Richard Younge. As it is in theatricals, so 
is it in literature. Volumes are out of fashion—standard 
works are scarcely ever called for, as Murray aud Col- 
burn can testify to their cost—light essays are the delight 
of the present age, in the closet, as trifles are most ap- 
proved of, on the stage—the whole genius of the country 
has undergone a thorough and alarming change—a change 
that may be, perhaps, attributed to our continental con- 
nexions—and a chauge which will indubitably not only 
affect the manners, but the morals of the people. Per- 
sons habituated to the sketchiness of a melodrame, find it 
tedious beyond measure, to task their minds to the seve- 
rity of a tragedy, as the admirers of the lightness of Moore 
cannot endure the sublimity of Milton. In fact, 


* Disguise it how you can,” 


we are rapidly becomiug a nation of triflers—we are sacri- 
ficing genius to cleverness—greatness of mind, for quick- 
ness of invention—sparkle, for solidity—instruction, for 
amusement. He or she, therefore, who hopes to be the 
favourite of the stage as it is, must descend to trifles, or 
consent to be shelved. And it is our belief, that if we 
could resuscitate John Kemble, and give the Promethean 
touch of youth to Mrs. Siddons, their exertions would do 
nothing towards stopping the stream of folly. Actors 
live upon the plaudits and patronage of the public, and 
dramatic genius expands itself only under the flattery of 
approval—it is a sensitive plant, that shrinks from the 
touch of censure. Will any one be hardy enough to af- 
firm that Mrs. West, Miss Lacy, Mrs. Sloman, Mrs. Bunn, 
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and others, do not possess a genius for tragedy in a very 
high degree? But how is it encouraged? Scarcely one 
of these ladies appears in a strictly tragic character, in a 
month; and every one knows that practice is the key to 
excellence in the histrionic art. The town (reasonably 
enouglr!) grumble at the lack of talent, caused (if it 
exists) purely by their own perverted taste. ‘They tax the 
stage with the error of the multitude, and punish the vic- 
tim of their own injustice. 

We could willingly distend our remarks upon this sub- 
ject, but as we are to produce a memoir of Miss Lacy, 
and not an essay on the incongruity of our metropolitan 
play-goers, we shall cease to 


* Breathe vain regrets, that, aching, cannot ease us,” 


and commence our detail. 

The name of Lacy has been connected with the history 
of the London drama for many years; and Willoughby 
Lacy, Esq., the partuer of Wilks and of Garrick, was the 
grandfather of our heroine. So far we are certain of our 
correctness ; but whether or no our fair subject be kith 
or kin to the renowned Lacy,* who, in the reign of King 
Charles I[., extended the mirth of the merry monarch, 
we know not. 

The following particulars of Miss Lacy’s family and 
self, are from the pages of La Belle Assemblée, a periodical 
which has the merit of at least rendering correct, though 
scanty, biographical sketches. To save the trouble of 





* His Majesty caused three paintings to be taken of Lacy, 
i. e. as Teague, Scruple (The Cheats,) and Galliard (The Varie- 
ty.) He has been described as the Mathews of his day. 
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going afresh over the dry ground of birth and parentage, 
we transcribe a page or two. 

** Mr. Lacy’s father, who, at one period, had been sole 
proprietor of Drury-lane theatre, left him his moiety of 
the establishment, besides a splendid fortune, free from 
incumbrance and control. His funded property we have 
heard mentioned at nearly £100,000; in addition to 
which, he had two or three fine estates. Unfortunately, 
however, for himself and for his family, this gentleman 
was of so unsuspecting, so confiding, and so benevolent a 
disposition, that he became an easy prey to needy and de- 
signing men. The consequence was, that, im the course 
of a few years, he was reduced from a state of almost 
princely affluence to the verge of ruin, whilst those whom 
he had assisted and patronised, rolled through the metro- 
polis in the enjoyment of wealth and splendour. At 
length the final blow was struck: Mr. Lacy was reduced to 
the necessity of disposing of his share of the theatre to 
Mr. Sheridan ; and, it can be hardly necessary to add, he 
was one of the numerous victims of that gentleman’s in- 
solvency. 

** Mr. Lacy’s eldest son, born apparently the heir to an 
enviable competence, had entered the navy under the 
patronage of his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence; 
but, being of a delicate constitution, he had left that 
service a short time before it became necessary for him 
to choose a profession for his future progress in life. 
Having a strong predilection for the drama, and conceiv- 
ing that he possessed the requisites for an actor in the 
first walks of tragedy, he devoted himself, with all the 
ardour of enthusiasm, to histrionic pursuits. ‘To attain 
confidence, experience, aad proficiency, he joined a_pro- 
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vincial company—the best school for an actor—and, 
about the same period, he married Miss Hopkins, a young 
lady of respectable family, who, from motives similar to 
his own, had adopted the stage as a profession. 

“« Mr. Lacy’s probationary career, though brief, appears 
to have been satisfactory. In the season of 1802, he made 
his debut at Covent-garden theatre, as Hamlet, the per- 
sonation of which he repeated, and afterwards performed 
Alexander the Great, and other characters, with success. 
So favourable, indeed, was his reception, so lively was the 
impression which his acting made upon the public mind, 
that Mr. Harris engaged him for aterm of three years. 
He had then reached only the early age of twenty-two ; 
and, had it not been for an unlucky pique, which induced 
him to throw up his articles at the end of the first season 
of his engagement, there is every reason to suppose, that, 
by due study and perseverance, he might have arrived at 
the summit of his profession. 

“It was on the 16th of July, 1803, the year after he 
had made his first appearance before a London audience, 
that his eldest daughter, Maria, to whom this little 
sketch is devoted, first saw the light. 

** On the rupture of his engagement with the Covent- 
garden proprietor, Mr. Lacy had commenced the manage- 
ment of some provincial theatres; but, not finding that 
undertaking prove successful, he accepted an offer from 
Ireland, whither he was accompavied by his wife, sister, 
and two young children. Circumstances compelled him 
to remain there many years, as manager of several of the 
principal provincial theatres; until, after encountering 
numerous vicissitudes, his whole family were seized with 
the typhus fever, which was then raging in that country. 
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His eldest daughter (Maria) was given over by her me- 
dical attendants; anxiety for her fate destroyed his 
mental, as well as his bodily health; and, notwithstanding 
her recovery, ere she had strength to leave her chamber, 
he fell a victim to the disease in its most aggravated form. 

“* This was indeed a heart-rending stroke to the sur- 
vivors. By Mr. Lacy’s death, his widow and four children 
were left without the slightest provision for the future.” 

Miss Lacy was tall beyond her years. She had early 
imbibed an attachment for the drama, which had been 
strengthened by the encouragement of her parents. Under 
the able tuition of her father, she had studied the prin- 
ciples of her art; and, when the necessities of her only 
surviving parent absolutely called for her juvenile exer- 
tions, she was capable of sustaining a situation but seldom 
allotted to a person of her tender age. Her talent was 
known and appreciated in Ireland; and, as soon as she 
recovered from the effects of her illness, she accepted an 
engagement at the Belfast theatwe, where she appeared in 
the winter of 1818, as Mrs. Haller. 

During this year and the next, our fair heroine ‘‘ led” 
at Belfast, and the circle of her friends rapidly increased. 
Her comedy was much spoken of here; and, as had been 
the case with her predecessor, Miss O’Neill, the forte of 
our heroiue was there thought to lie in that line. 

In 1820, we find her at Glasgow; and, as Triptolemus 
says, in the Land of Cakes she was thought a worthy rival 
of Mrs. Bunn. From Glasgow she went to Edinburgh; 
and, at each of these towns, she played with Kean and 
Young, when those performers were starring in the north. 
The latter gentleman is said to have spoken in the warm- 
est terms of our heroine’s talent. As to the former hero, 
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it is well known that he has a great aversion to tall he- 
roines, as they show up his unfortunately diminutive 
stature. 

The eulogies of Young came to the ears of Mr. Harris, 
(“« the dest of the cut-thrvats,’’*) and that gentleman en- 
gaged her for the Dublin theatre; a situation of much 
‘more importance than the Cockneys may imagine. Miss 
O'Neill, Miss Walstein, and Mrs. Powell, have been fixed 
stars here: and it is not easy to struggle against the re- 
membrance of such persons. We have seen much more 
equably good acting in the Dublin theatre, than we ever 
saw in any of the London ones. J. Russell and Williams 
are each of them more than a match for the Covent-garden 
comedian; and Cobham and Warde were both together 
at the Dublin theatre. To be sure, Warde is now at 
Covent-garden ; but have they any one there to rival his 
former coadjutor? Certainly not. Charles Kemble is 
not (and never will be) directly in the line we allude to 
—and to compare Cooper pshaw! 

After performing throughout 1821, at Dublin, Mr. 
Harris’s estimation of her powers obtained her a metro- 
politan offer; and, on the 9th October, 1822, she stood a 
trembling candidate for public suffrage, on Covent-garden 
stage, as Belvidera. 

** When it is known, that an attempt so hazardous was 
made without the least patronage, without the slightest 
introduction to, or interest with, the press, or even the 
support of a dozen friends in the house, the success of 





* Managers are men that will cut your throat behind your 
back, and appear to support you by one finger, whilst they 
trip you up by both feet.---DaccerR Marr. 
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this young lady may be considered as extraordinary, and 
as affording the strongest proof of her professional merit. 
Every paper spoke of her in the highest and kindest 
terms. She repeated the character many times that 
season, with increased success. Her second part was 
Isabella, which, without ever having seen the play per- 
formed, or receiving the least instruction, she studied in 
five days; and the approbation she was honoured with, 
im the personation of that arduous character, was warmer 
and more enthusiastic than that which had crowned her 
efforts in Belvidera. She also performed Mrs. Haller, 
Jane Shore, Queen Elizabeth, Martha Trapbois (in Nigel,) 
each and all with the most flattering applause. 

** After this eminently successful trial, the proprietors 
of Covent-garden theatre were naturally anxious to secure 
Miss Lacy’s services by a permanent engagement; and, 
accordingly, she assented to enter into articles with them, 
on very liberal terms, to play the first line of tragedy, for 
three years.” 

The arrant stupidity, imbecility, or insanity, of old 
George Colman the younger, caused Mr. Shee’s Alasco to 
be withdrawn ; in which our heroine had a part peculiarly 
suited to her powers, 

In the tragedy of Ravenna, she sustained, and ably sus- 
tained, a very difficult character ; and poor Clark (the 
author) carried his gratitude to her, for her extraordinary 
exertions, with him to his grave. 

She has also played an original part in 4 Woman never 
vert; and, from that performance, we gather that her 
Katherine (Katherine and Petruchio) would be inimitable, 
but the pretty Miss Chester is in possession. 

Miss Lacy, in conjunction: with Mrs. Ogilvie, Mrs. 
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Sloman, and Miss F. H. Kelly, Kas been the experiment of 
the management; and the management says, ‘‘ We have 
tried our tragic actresses, and find that the town will not 
follow them.”” They are inerror. It is not the persons 
acting, but the thing acted—not tragic actresses, but tra- 
gedy—not that they will not follow them, but they have 
ceased to admire #t, 

We shall not enter into a comparative view of the talent 
of these four ladies here. They have each their merits. 
The Juliet of one, and the Katherine (King Henry VIII.) 
of another, are assumptions quite out of the ordinary way. 
But we may go so far as to say, that for the general range 
of the drama, Mrs. Sloman and Miss Lacy decidedly 
brought the most ample powers into the field. 

Miss Lacy’s acting abounds in feeling—grandeur is not 
her forte—nor perhaps, strictly speaking, tenderness 
either. She is peculiarly felicitous in her representations 
of suffering. The difficulty in those cases, is not to appear as 
if you were anxious to betray your griefs, but as if you were 
struggling to repress them. This is the great tact of that 
great tactician, Fanny Kelly. It is also Miss Lacy’s. She 
always appears as if struggling to subdue, whilst many 
actresses are evidently labouring to produce their tears. 

Isabella and Jane Shore are parts for which our heroine 
is eminently qualified ; and so, though not in so great a 
degree, is Mrs. Haller. ‘There is a sharpness in her tones, 
when she approaches to ordinary discourse, that is by 
no means pleasing; and she has one alarmingly bad 
habit—that of catching her breath, as if she suffered 
under an asthmatic disorder, or was, in fact, gasping. 
This one peculiarity is the great drawback upon her exer- 
tions; and, as it is an error contracted, we should think, 
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from the false theory of some elocutionist, Miss Lacy’s 


good sense must speedily perceive, and her perseverance 
overcome it. The fascinating ill-fated Mrs. Heywood, 
who was some years since at the Haymarket, had pre- 
cisely the same error of enunciation ; and it formed a bar 
to her assuming many sentimental characters, for which 
she was otherwise peculiarly qualified. 

Miss Lacy might be the best actress of the day. As it 
is, we rank no one above her in genius, though We count 
three as her superiors in executive power. 

She is yet so young, that, for years, we may anticipate 
improvement; and, should the days cver return, when 
Shakespeare and Otway are followed, we shall be happy 
to revew our stage acquaintance with them, through the 
medium of our heroine. 

We cannot forbear naming one or two points in this 
lady’s Belvidera, that are peculiar to herself—her calm 
tone of reasoning, when she replies— 


“ That Portia was---a woman, 
And when Brutus,” &c. 








And again, instead of the usual tone of insinuation, her 
firm enunciation of— 







“* No---for Brutus trusted her.” 





And her very admirable manner of, as it were, uncon- 
sciously admitting, rather than detailing, the tortures that 
Pierre will have to undergo in that peculiarly trying and 
unnatural scene with Jaffer, are as excellent as original. 





We think it would be worth the experiment, of trying 
whether the delivery of this scene, as if Belvidera were 
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muttering to herself the horrid story, be not the best 
% reading. 
’ This lady is considerably above the medium height; 
very thin; her features are rather small, but extremely 
pleasing. 

Miss Lacy has a sister, who is now a very general 
favourite inv the York circuit, and whose performances, a 
season or two back, at Liverpool, were spoken of in 
very high terms, by persons whose judgment cannot be 
doubted. 











HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 
&c. &e. 
—_— 
LEWIS LAYFIELD. 

During a representation at Smock-alley theatre, the 
brother of an Irish nobleman, who was among the crowd 
of spectators upon the stage, which was the custom at 
that period, took some indecent liberties with the wife of 
one of the managers, which, coming to the ears of Lay- 
field, he publicly declared, that had the intruder abused 
his wife in a similar way, he would have wrung his neck 
off. This spirited expression being reported to the ho- 
nourable gentleman, he engaged twelve Dublin chairmen 
to horsewhip him, and the scene chosen was the Rose 
and Crown, in Dame-street, whence a message was sent 
to Layfield, in the name of a friend. This house was 
then situated opposite Eustace-street. When the confe- 
derates had met, their base intention was overheard by 
the cook, who humanely communicated the danger, which 
was so far from intimidating the intrepid Layfield, that 
he swore he would walk into the room among them, hay- 
ing first borrowed a carving-knife from the cook. When 
he entered, the young nobleman asked him whether he 
had used the reported threat respecting him? which the 
other answered in the affirmative: his dastardly adver- 
sary then gave his myrmidons the word of command ; 
but Layfield, seizing him by the collar, pulled out his 
knife, and swore, with the most terrific imprecations, 
that if one of the chairmen stirred from his seat, he would 
cut off the scoundrel’s head. They remained passive 
spectators, while Layfield dragged his opponent into the 
street, where he kicked and rolled him in the kennel, 
until his life was endangered by the severe castigation. 


HENDERSON’S FUNERAL PROCESSION. 


The procession at Mr. Henderson’s funeral, moved 
from Buckingham-street. ‘There were fifteen mourning 
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coaches, six of which contained the private friends of 
the deceased. These were— 

Principal Mourners—Capt. Figgins, (Mrs. Hender- 
son’s brother,) Mr. Reid, Mr. Sharp, and Mr. Bedford. 

Pall-Bearers—Mr. Steevens, Mr. Malone, Mr. Byng, 
Mr. Murphy, Mr. Whitefoord, and Mr. Hoole. 

And as Mourners—Mr. Braithwaite, Rev. Mr. Este, 
Rev. Mr. Chauvell, Mr. Nicol, Mr. Douglas, Mr. Nixon, 
Mr. Covoke, Mr. Adair, Rev. Mr. Hoole, Mr. Roberts, 
Sir Wm. Fordyce, Mr. Leslie, Mr. OBrien, and Mr. 
Brand. 

In the fourteen mourning-coaches which attended 
voluntarily, as well as in a cavalcade of thirty gentle- 
men’s coaches with which the procession closed, there 
were many individuals of rank and abilities—lovers of 
the drama, or fellow-performers with the deceased— 
who came forward to manifest their love and reverence 
of the deceased. 

The procession was well conducted and regular. The 
public aspect countenanced the solemnity, and justified 
the feelings of the mourners. In the Abbey, where the 
crowd was too impetuous to be restrained from mingling 
with the friends of the deceased, numbers of unknown 
faces were seen drowned in tears. The bosoms of many, 
whom poor Henderson had often agitated in his life, 
came to pay their last tribute to his corpse. 

The service was performed with,suitable reverence. 
The Dean and Prebends attended, and an anthem was 
sung by the choir with great feeling and excellence. 
They were joined by several voices from the Chapel- 
royal, also by Mr. Dignum and Mr. Brett. 

Mr. Henderson’s body was deposited in a grave close 
to Dr. Johnson and Mr. Garrick, opposite to the monu- 
ment of Shakespeare, whose shrine he so profoundly re- 
verenced. In his life he had walked on foot, in company 
with his friend, Mr. Nicol, two hundred miles, to pay his 
duty to the grave of Shakespeare. 
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FAREWELL OF MR. SMITH. 

His last appearance was in Charles, in The School for 
Scandal, which he played with his usual spirit and anima- 
tion. At the end of the play, before the curtain dropped, 
he came forward, and spoke to the following purport: 

** Ladies and Gentlemen —Having been now on _ the 
stage full two-and-thirty years, [ feel that it is time to 
retire. 

** There have been actors (and will probably be many 
more) that have been more deserving of your applause— 
but I will be bold to say, that no one has been more 
studious than myself to gain your fayour—no one more 
grateful when it was obtained. 

** If, in my profession, I have acquitted myself with 
honour, may L hope that you will allow me some share 
of your esteem, after I have left the stage. 

** Ladies and gentlemen, farewell !’’ 

During this speech, Mr. Smith was visibly much af- 
fected, as were also not only the brilliant audience 
assembled, but several of the performers on the stage. 
Dodd.and Miss Farren, in particular, shed tears in 
abundance. Mr. Smith retired, amidst the loudest appro- 
bation, from all parts of the house, 

We are sorry to add, that the prevailing report, and 
what bears every appearance of truth, is, that Mr. 
Smith’s retirement from the stage proceeded totally from 
the ill-usage that he received from some persons high in 
power in the theatre, as well as two or three of the per- 
formers in it. 


HUMBUG. 
Among the many instances of the purest and most un- 
adulterated ruDGE now to be met with, is the singular 
deportment of George Colman, Licenser and Beef-Eater 
to the Crown, who, after deluging the country with some 
of its completest specimens of indecency, has turned the 
tables in a most unprecedented manner, by turning li- 
censer of the morality of the day; and the peculiar cases 
that have come within our knowledge are so flagrant, 
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that it would be impossible, in common justice, to pass 
them by unnoticed. That the office which Colman holds 
has not been sufficiently strict in the fulfilment of its 
duties hitherto, is best exemplified by the permission it 
extended to the performance of some of uIs own plays 5 
but that the very indulgence bestowed so long on his 
immorality by a predecessor, should now by him be 
withheld from the comparative circumspection of others, 
is the very acme of all cantandimpudence. That people 
may know exactly the sort of personage this guondam 
obscene little thing is, we will tell them a joke or two, 
that they may judge for themselves. An opinion having 
some time since prevailed, that George Colman was writing 
a piece for that clever child, Clara Fisher, the dignity of 
this dramatic beef-eater became offended, and he ad- 
dressed the following letter to most of the papers :— 


* Allow me to disclaim, through the medium of your 
newspaper, the superfluous honour of constructing dramas 
for Miss Clara Fisher, She is, Il am told, a very clever 
little child, but I neither have written, nor INTEND to 
write, any thing for this precocious little lady. 

** Lam, Sir, &c. &c. 
s¢ Dec. 5, 1822.”" ** G. Cotman.”’ 


A FEW MONTHs AFTER this sublime declaration of his 
intentions, he wrote EXCLUSIVELY “for this precocious 
little lady,”’ a piece called Stella and Leatherlungs, in 
which she appeared at Drury-lane, in October, 1823!! 
The other day, when one of our managers went to Col- 
man, to expostulate with him on his frivolous and most 
vexatious curtailment of some passages in a tragedy, he 
was officially deaf to all expostulation; but as soon as 
the conference on the moratiry and blasphemy of the 
drama had terminated, and he considered that though 
there was a licence put on the pen, there was none on the 
tongue, he entered upon his usual pleasantries. ‘ Pray,’’ 
said the official wag, “how is W————?”” “ Very 
so-so,’’ was the reply; ‘‘ for his wife isdying.’? ‘“* Dear 
me,”’? said Colman, ‘‘ let me see~—-she was his maid- 
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servant, I believe ?”? ‘ Yes,’’ wasthe reply. ‘+ Well, 
then,”’ said the rE iGtous licenser, ‘* I hope she will 
carry a good character to her NEXT PLACE.’’ We only 
omit names, out of delicacy to the party, but we will 
answer for the truth of it. And this man stickles for 

















morality Pooh! 
BRIEF NOTICE 
OF THE 
PERFORMANCES OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
—>— 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

Hamlet.—A Mr. Pelby, from the United States, mad 
his first appearance in Hamlet, at this theatre. The igno- 
rant critic who writes for The Times, discovered that he 
had no aptitude for the character, and some other pre- 
cious scribbler spoke of the debutant’s continually moving 
his arms. If these fellows knew any thing about acting, 
or any thing of human nature, they must know that an 
immense deal of nervous agitation is experienced by 
every one, when placed in a novel and conspicuous sta- 
tion, and that restlessness is the common indication of this 
very feeling. We know, (and every actor can vouch 
for our correctness,) that on a first appearance, every 
performer has the comfortable attendants of a parched 
mouth, a tottering knee, an unquiet eye, and a tremulous 
voice. Yet, though his tongue be cleaving to the roof of 
the mouth, critics expect exquisite modulations of tone, 
and upbraid him for the very acts that are incidental to 
human nature. On a first appearance, executive power 
cannot be shown—mental qualifications only partially, 
Let any one be suddenly placed in a society of utte: 
strangers, and have to deliver his sentiments on any par- 
ticular subject, and he will have a gentle foretaste of 
what an actor goes through. Mr. Pelby appeared to us, 
to have formed a very accurate conception of Hamlet ; 
and, when perfectly at his ease, we think he will be as 
gvod as any Hamlet of the day; which, by the bye, i 
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not saying much. His delivering the words, “I sa 
away,”’ to his friends, and then, ** Go on, Vll follow 
thee,’’ to the Ghost, is a new, but certainly a correct 
reading. He fenced well, and his action was very ele- 
gant. We understand he is not to appear again, though 
received most flatteringly by the house, and called for, 
> intestimony of public approbation. Let this be a warn- 
4 ing to all young actors, never to appear unless engaged. 
i A more decided hit than Mr. Pelby’s could not be made ; 
| 








and yet he is sent forth, and no questions asked. The 
managers dare not do this at Manchester; but, in Lon- 
don, ** whom they please,’ they crush. Mr. Perry, who 
made a very favourable impression in Lubin Log, met 
with precisely similar treatment. 
















THE ADELPHI. 

We squeezed into this house with much difficulty. 
The managers are said to have cleared £30 a night each, 
ever since the opening. We are sorry to say, never was 
money got with less desert. The pieces are by no means 
good. Messrs. Terry and Reeve are always imperfect ; 
and, having heard the secrets of the prison-house, we are 
confirmed in what we at first imagined,i.e. that Mr. 
Terry is the worst and most neglectful stage-manager in 
the profession. The talents of Mr. Wrench have, had no 
employment for a month past. This house is, it appears, 
**the rage,’’ and that is enough; for so much talent, so 
totally misemployed, we never before observed. The 
pantomime is very poor; though Paulo is, in our estima- 
tion, decidedly the best Clown of the day. What has 
become of Bristow ? 















































































OLYMPIC THEATRE. 





W. Vining and S. Chapman are men of talent in their 
way, and each in a very limited way, too; but their 
coadjutors seem to us as hopeless a set as we ever saw. 
The Midnight Hour was attractive twenty years since, 
when Lewis did the Marquis; hut now, and played as it 
is, we Cannot consider it a sensible selection. Mrs. Way- 
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lett seems to be no longer attractive; we mean, as an 
actress.. She must ever be so as a woman. We know 
not who arranges the distribution of the ** paper currency”’ 
of this house, but we sat -with a gentleman who was 
laughing out tremendously at each of his elbows, on on 
side, and an old lady, who appeared to be the proprietor 
of some suburban fruit or oyster-stall, on the other. We 
vouch for the fact, that another of the box visitants had 
an apron tucked up around him. Mr. Cockerton, though 
himself a shop-keeper, should not admit these emblems 
of trade into the politer regions. A large party of the 
performers in a private box, had also a pleasing effect. 


COBURG THEATRE.—BENEFIT OF MRS. BENGOUGH. 

Actors! actors! what a set ye are! Gattie offered 
his services, provided he might play Morbleu. Rayner 
would play Giles, but would not sing a song. In fact, 
plenty of these gentlemen would go to exhibit them- 
selves, though not to assist the widow. Thank Heaven, 
the public acted otherwise. The house was crammed in 
every part—orchestra—the wings—the lobbies—nay, we 
were ina party promenading behind the scenes, who 
never saw a glimpse of the performances. The receipts 
are said to be £400. We trust this is the truth. 








CHIT CHAT. 

A new Richard is, we hear, in preparation for Drury. 
Wallack’s illness is said to be a dropsy of the pocket 
He has been tapped for it. 

Elliston was on the stage of Drury, at rehearsal, on 
the 23d instaut. N.B. The first day of term. 








ERRATA. 

We have to apologise for a typographical error in the 
Memoir of Miss Booth, which involves a censure on a 
Member of the Church. Page 61, for Stamford, read 
Stafford. 

Page 67, line 5 from bottom, for Barbara Villars, 
Duchess of Rutland, read Barbara Villers, Duchess of 
Cleveland, 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


MISS MACAULEY. 


—=— 
** Contentment ever was the lot of few.” 
+ * * 
You should let the poor thing follow her own inclinations. 


What, when the poor thing does a damned deal of mischief? 


Blue Devils. 
—— 


‘“* A LITTLE learning is a dangerous thing,” and parti- 
cularly when the individual so endowed, is of a splenetic 
and vindictive disposition. These two qualities combined, 
induce us to think we are ill-used and neglected, frequent- 
ly, when nothing of the kind was dreamed of. Most of 
this lady’s biographers speak of her as a talented indivi- 
dual, who has met with and surmounted the greatest dif- 
ficulties in her profession. We copy the following from a 
theatrical work. 

“The high eminence in her profession which this lady 
has attained, in several provincial theatres, and before that 
most critical of all audiences, in Dublin, confirmed by the 
judgment of the London public, so unequivocally testified, 
as it last season was at Drury-lane theatre, has fixed her 
rank amongst the histrionic heroines of the day, and en- 

Vot. 1V.—55. H 
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titles her to a place in every assemblage of distinguished 
theatrical talent. We feel it a duty, no less to the public 
than to the subject of this memoir, to lay before the world 
an account of the numerous obstacles which have been 
opposed to this lady’s professional carcer, and which no- 
thing but genuine merit could have surmounted.” 

Now, we are prepared to show, that Miss MACAULEY 
has beeu far from encountering many difficulties. Almost 
all the disagreeables she has met with, were of her own 
seekiug. It is common for all people to overrate thei: 
own powers; and fatally prevalent is this weakness 
amongst the children of the drama. 

Miss MACAULEY was born at York, and lost her father 
whilst yet a tender infant. It is said that she was heiress 
to a large property, but that, through some villainy, she 


was deprived of her birthright. Possibly this circumstance 


has caused that dissatisfied, fretful unthankfulness, for the 
blessings she has had in her power to possess, whi 
marks this lady’s character. 

When an individual starts without fortune, he or she 
ought to be content with the acquirement of a decent 
competence; which is as much as the ordinary race of 
mankind deserve. Our heroine’s disposition was ardeut ; 
and, like most young people, she panted for fame. How 
to attain the admiration of the million, was the question. 
An acquaintance with Mrs. Hunter enabled her to join the 
banners of Mr. Thornton, then playing at Arundel 
Gosport. No sooner had she achieved this point, whe 

he felt a conviction that she was intended by Nature for 
a first singer; and, accordingly, we find her in London, 
under the tuition of Corri. Shortly after this, an offer 
was made her for Belfast, where she became a fa- 
vourite. (Poor creature, how utfortunate she has been !) 
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Mrs. Siddons played during her engagement at Belfast, 
and complimented Miss Macautey. (We hope Mrs. Sid- 
dons gave no offence.) Miss Walstein was engaged ; and 
surely a manager is not to ask his company who he is to 
engage ; yet this engagemeut of a rising actress, our young 
Jady ascribed to the malice of her enemies ; and, like 
Mr. Mallinson, who threw up ten guineas per week, be- 
cause Mr. H. Williams was engaged at Vauxhall, Miss Ma- 
CAULEY quitted Belfast, in her own opinion a most injured 
woman. 

There is another instance on record, of a more recent 
date, of this description. A Mr. Hamblin, a tall young 
man, who has made very rapid strides in his profession, 
from being a figurante in Scott’s little theatre in the 
Strand, (now the Adelphi,) to be the leading tragedian at 
Bath, refused to play seconds to Mr. Macready, at Bir- 
mingham, some time since; and, last season, actually 
refused £20 per week, at the Haymarket, for himself and 
wife, demanding £28 ; that is, £10 for her, and £18 for 
himself; aud even then tying the management down to 
playing a certain number of tragedies, whether they drew 
or not. Morris very properly never answered this propo- 
sition. How can such people hope to succeed? And 
how are they justified in complaining, when they have 
thrown away such opportunities ? When we reflect that 
poor Otway, who wrote Venice Preserved, died, as he 
lived, in penury, how we despise the vanity of a secondary 
performer, who thinks £12 a week an insufficient recom- 


pence for acting in that play! And when we remember that 
Chatterton, 


* The lonely boy, that perish’d in his pride,” 


thought a penny tart a luxury, how we revolt from the 
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swoln vanity and voluptuous arrogauce of creatures, who, 
in comparison with that brilliant being, are like dark lan- 
thorns by the side of burning Vesuvius ! 

‘The Dublin manager had Miss MACAULEY on a regular 
engagement ; he therefore had a right, whilst he kept to 
what he had covenanted, to have the control over her. He 
owed it to other managers, to prevent a recurrence of 
such conduct, by insisting that she should not act any- 
where but with him, until the expiration of her arti- 
cles. 

We, however, shortly after this, find her at Newcastle, 
with Macready; and there she published a work, entitled 
Miss Macauley’s Literary Amusements. In consequence 
of ill health, she quitted Newcastle, for the advantages of 
sea-bathing; to avail herself of which, she accepted an 
engagement at Scarborough, and remained with that com- 
pany one season; during which an offer arrived from 
Dublin, to return and divide the business with Miss Smith 
(now Mrs. Bartley ;) but, death to her hopes! she found 
the fancied enemy in the camp, Miss Walstein ; and she 
was paid her salary for doing very little. The result was, 
that although she was not much busied in her profession, 
she was actively employed in what some ladies are very 


fond of, i. e. the thing commonly known by the term of 


** setting people by the ears.’”’ Indeed, her conduct was 
so extraordinary, that it was reported and believed, that 
she was deranged. This was strengthened by the circum- 
stance of the death of her sister, and her rumoured atiach- 
ment to the late George Frederick Cooke. In one of her 
paroxysms, she applied to have a night appointed for her 
benefit. The manager advised her not to take the risk of 
the house upon herself. She felt indignant at the sugges- 
tion; and it was ultimately determined to refuse her a 
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night; which could have no other tendency, than to incur 
a debt to the theatre. 

Previous to leaving Dublin, and after a severe illness, 
Miss MAcAULEY performed at a private theatre, in Fish- 
amble-street; and she, in consequence, spent some time 
with the family of the proprietor. Henry Johnston now 
made an offer to our heroine, to join the opposition theatre 
in Ryder-street. Any thing in the shape of opposition, 
Miss MacauLey delighteth in ; she, therefore, dramatised 
Marmion. But ill health again caused her to secede from 
public view; and she wrote an opera, with which she 
visited London, but could not succeed in getting it pro- 
duced. Necessity again drove her to the stage, and she 
played Portia, three nights, at the Haymarket theatre. 
Miss MACAULEY was much indebted, at this time, to 
the humanity of Thompson, who was low comedian, 
in the year 1816, at Norwich, who provided her with 
every necessary, at a period when she was almost des- 
titute. 


* Praised be such hearts, for aloft they will go.” 


Afterwards Miss MacauLey played at Southampton, and 
was then engaged by Henry Siddons, at Edinburgh; when, 
with that inconstancy of mind which has always marked 
her character, Miss MacauLeEy commenced teaching 
music at Newcastle ; but in this she totally failed. Mrs. 
Jordan recommended her to Drury-lane. She applied, 
but without success ; and therefore joined Elliston at Bir- 
mingham and Sheffield, and assisted in the performance 
of sacred music. 

Our actress' now determined on a bit of benevolence ; 
and accordingly made a tour of Ireland, with a miscel- 
Janeous performance, the profits of which were TO BE DE- 
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VOTED TO THE EDUCATION OF THE ORPHAN DAUGHTERS 
OF NAVAL AND MILITARY OFFICERS!!! But this scheme 
failed. She now made another application to Drury, and 
the committee engaged her. 

One would have thought that the lady had, by this 
time, seen enough to be tired of further speculation. But 
no—Miss MACAULEY despises the insipidity of a quiet life. 
She could not brook to meet Mr. Kean, whom she had 
known a ragged boy, and who had formerly been her mes- 
senger, (this is her story,) as a great creature, at a na- 
tional theatre; she therefore started, to rehearse Lady 
Constance, in King John, with the determination of mak- 
ing herself as disagreeable as she could: and, eminently, 
tv do her justice, she succeeded. Who was Mr. Kean? 
Nothing more than the favourite tragedian of the day, 
and had done nothing but played a few dramatic charac- 
ters drawn by Shakespeare; whilst she possessed a mind 
and talent so every way his superior, that any attempt to 
rehearse, seemed on her part superfluous, Kean was all 
attention to her; knowing, however, that he could not be 
injured either by her success or failure; and, seeing the 
haughty and uncongenial style in which she conducted her- 
self, he naturally felt that she was old enough to know 
better ; and, if she did nut deem it necessary to attend to 
her own interest, why should he trouble himself? She 
appeared—was endured—and that was all. In afew days, 
therefore, her engagement was at an end, and she then 
commenced her darling pursuit—a paper war with Kean 
and the management of Drury-lane theatre. 

This plan of attack did not last long, nor do any mis- 
chief, much to Miss MacauLey’s discomfiture ; she, how- 
ever, hoped that she had made them uncomfortable 
‘* aniong themselves,” as Mathews’s song says. And 
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being thus driven from Drury-lane, she began to plan how 
to get into Covent-garden, for the same laudable purpose. 
This she effected, by dressing up a sort of dramatic hash, 
under the title of Mary, Queen of Scots, in which she ap- 
peared as Queen Mary—the beautiful—the warm-hearted, 
loving, and lovely Mary, by Miss MacauLey! 

This engagement ended in the usual way, after a few 
nights. Our Queen inveighed against all managers, and 
determined, for the future, to have the field to herself : 
consequently, she got introduced to Mr. Willson, pro- 
prietor of the King-street theatre. She induced Mr. Will- 
son, and an individual who has been a very great friend to 
Miss MACAULEY, to fit up the theatre in a most elegant 
style—was even fastidious enough to have the paper, cur- 
tain, &c., all to her own taste, as to colour, &c.; and she 
then gave, under different patronages, a performance, con- 
sisting of songs and tales, seriuus and comic. 

Miss MAcAULEy was certain it would be eminently suc- 
cessful, but the proprietor was obliged to take the benefit 
of the Act, in consequence of being unable to pay for the 
expensive fitting up of the theatre. Indeed, so eminently 
attractive and productive was this speculation, that on 
some nights it did not pay for the lights. 

After this period, she did a variety of funniments, too 
numerous to mention. 

She read the tragedy of The Italians, at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern. 

She scoured the country, giving her performance alone. 

She did the same thing, in company with a vocal lady. 

She starred as a tragic actress, at provincial theatres ; 
but her name, as W—— says, would not raise money 
enough to make a noise upon a tombstone. 

H4 
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She went to the Coburg theatre, where she was quite 
unattractive. 

Miss MacauLey has written a good deal, and has cer- 
tainly the merit of some kind of industry. Her last pro- 
duction is, we think, a collection of stories, being ampli- 
fications of the plays of Shakespeare. This ground had 
been previously tried by Lambe. We think this perform- 
ance shows some little (though but little) literary talent. 

Of the life this amiable lady is at present leading, we 
have the following account from a correspondent, who 
has given us such vouchers for its accuracy, that our 
readers may rely upon the information. 

Miss MACAULEY at present resides with Mrs. Colonel 
H ,and there appears a sort of contract between 
the ladies ; as thus :— 


** Enter Mrs. Col. H———. 
** Miss MAcAULey is studying Ah! she’s a good 











creature! the most amiable being——Poor thing! I 
wonder how she lives !—takes nothing but a potatoe and 
a glass of water for her dinner. [Exit H— , 


* [This is frequently brought in, to keep up the farce. 


** Enter Miss MAcAuLeEy, 
‘© (With pen and paper in hand, striking her forehead.) 

** At length, after various contortions, observes you— 
praises Mrs. H———— to the skies—you are then inun- 
dated with Miss Macautey’s literary productions, until, 
in your own defence, you make a precipitate retreat.” 

A theatrical agent tells the following anecdote. 

** He had to see Miss MAcauLEy on some business, and 
was ushered into the drawing-room ; when, suddenly, a 
door opened, and Miss Macauey entered, with one 
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stocking on, pen and paper inhand. She paced the room, 
struck her forehead, wrote a line now-and-then with 
rapidity, but took no notice of the agent, who at length 
left the house, without entering on his business.” 

The late Mr. Sims once presumed, hearing she was in 
distress, to offer her a situation of £5 per week, at the 
Coburg theatre. [Three years after this, she went there, 
for a less sum.] She wrote an answer, demanding an 
explanation of his meaning, in making an offer so deroga- 
tory to her talent and consequence. 

Of Miss MacauLey’s talent we have but little to say. 
She is a good speaker ; and her performances are coldly 
correct, though clever, readings of certain parts—nothing 
more. The formality and peevishness attendant on single 
ladies of “‘a certain age,’’ are apparent in all she does. 

In comedy, she is coarse and unpleasing. 

As a singer, she has more manner than voice—more 
fascination than science. Some of her comic ballads are 
pleasing—her serious songs are all indifferent. 

In a secondary station she might be useful, in any of 
our theatres; but she has not the general requisites of 
Mrs, Egerton or Mrs. Faucit ; neither has she the particular 
tact for any peculiar walk that those ladies have. Her 
pretensions to first-rate assumptions deserve to be treated 
with the contempt they have uniformly met. 

It is a general, but a mistaken idea, that she is the only 
lady that has ever given performances entirely by herself. 
Mrs. Mountain did the same thing, many years since, and 
there are other instances. 

We consider Miss MacauLey as a professional charla- 
tan. Like Booth, she has been puffed up by the ocean of 
her own vanity. Finding she could not exist in legitimate 
competition, she has passed her life in raising commo- 
H5 
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tions; knowing that a woman’s cause is ever likely to be 
generally espoused. 

In literature, and in the drama, her efforts are respect- 
able—but nothing more. 

It is not with very pleasurable sensations that we have 
committed the foregoing sketch to paper. We have, inva- 
riably, forborne any harsh animadversions on the ladies 
of the drama; but truth should be paramcunt to polite- 
ness. And, whilst we apologise for saying thus much, we 
must add, that we could say a great deal more. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 
&c. &e. 
— 


TO EMMA LOVE. 


Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine, enchanting ravishment ?---MiLTon. 
Oh, yes! there is a magic spell, the madden’d brain to 
cheer, 
To lead the wandering senses back to Reason’s lucid 
sphere ! 
Oh, yes! there is a magic spell, dire sorrow to remove, 
Far from the languid, tortured soul—It is the voice of 
Love! 


And there, too, is a magic spell, in Emma’s dimpled 
smile, 

To *thrall the heart in rosy chains, and every thought be- 
guile, 

From scene ® scene, in search of joy and happiness 
we rove, 

But find it only in the smile, the magic smile of Love ! 

Epe@ar DARLINGTON. 


ANECDOTES OF ANCIENT ACTORS, 

(Continued from page 66. ) 

CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 
Was born in 1562. He studied at Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts. From thence he 
removed to London, where he became a cotemporary 
player and dramatic writer with Shakespeare, and fel- 
low-actor with Heywood. It is related by Wood, that 
he was an atheist, and that he kept a mistress. Having 
suspected her of an intrigue with her footman, in a fit of 
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jealousy, he rushed upon him with his dagger; but the 
fellow avoided the stroke, and, catching hold of Mar- 
lowe’s wrist, stabbed him with his own weapon. He 
died of the wound soon after, in 1593. Had he lived 
longer, to profit by the example of Shakespeare, it is not 
straining conjecture to suppose, that the strong misguided 
energy of Marlowe would have been kindled and refined 
to excellence, by the rivalship. Six tragedies, and his 
numerous translations from the classics, evince, that if 
his life was profligate, it was not idle. The bishops 
ordered his translations of Ovid’s Love Elegies to be 
burned in public, for their licentiousness. 

Upon the whole, Marlowe’s plays have too much of 
King Cambyses’ vein, to give pleasure to the reader. He 
revelled in rapes, and blood, and plunder, Take, for 
instance, his Massacre of Paris, and his Lust’s Dominion. 
His Faustis, however, is a brilliant performance, although 
we find in it many insignificant passages. The com- 
mencement is good, and the dialogue between Faustus 
and Mephistophiles very fine. 


‘** Faust. Where are you damned ? 
Mephis. In hell. 
Faust. How comes it, then, that thou art out of hell ? 
Mephis, Why this ishell, nor am I out of it. 
Thinkest thou that I, that saw the face of God, 
And tasted the eternal joys of heaven, 
Am not tormented with ten thousand hells, 
In being deprived of everlasting bliss ?’’ 


Yet he speedily degenerates into the vilest buffoonery ; 
kicking and cuffing the popes and cardinals, frightening 
clowns, and sticking horns on the heads of sceptical 
courtiers, 

No dramatist affords a scene of more complete, yet 
unexaggerated horror, than that in which Faustus waits 
in his study for Satan. We can only understand this 
scene. If we had more faith, we should enjoy it. 
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MOLIERE, (FRENCH ACTOR.) 


Though a man of so much wit, Moligre’s deportment 
was serious, his manners grave, and his taciturnity re- 
markable ; yet, on the stage, he performed many of the 
most farcical parts. One evening, being to personate 
Sancho Panca, and enter riding on an ass, he mounted 
behind the scenes, waiting for his cue ; but the ass, not 
understanding the prompter, would not wait; nor could 
Moliere hinder him from making his entrance. In vain 
did the distressed Sancho tug the halter; in vain he 
called to his favourite, Baron, and his servant-maid, La 
Forest, to come to his assistance. Seeing her master on 
the crupper, pulling with all his might, the girl laughed 
so heartily, that she had not the power to move, and Mo- 
liere was at last obliged to hold by the side scenes, and 
let the ass slip from under him, and go forward to act as 
he pleased. 

VERBRUGGEN. 


Verbruggen was so passionately fond of acting Alex- 
ander the Great, that, instead of Verbruggen in the dra- 
matis personz to many plays, he was called Mr. Alex- 
ander. 

Verbruggen was so warm of temper, that he had the 
temerity to strike an illegitimate son of Charles II., be- 
hind the scenes of Drury-lane. After so daring an in- 
sult, he was told, if he did not publicly ask the noble- 
man’s pardon, he must act no more in London. To this 
he consented, on condition that he might express himself 
in his own terms ; and, coming on the stage, dressed for 
the part of Oronooko, having first acknowledged that he 
called the Duke of St. Alban’s a son of a + It és 
true, and I am sorry for it.”’ 


PRESTON. 


Queen Elizabeth was so much pleased with the per- 
formancek € Mr. Preston, who acted a part before her at 
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Cambridge, in a play called Didoe, that she granted him 
an annuity of £20. 





JOE HAINES 


Confessed himself one of the new converts to the Ro- 
man Catholic faith, and asserted that the Virgin Mary 
had appeared to him. Lord Sunderland determined to 
examine him on such a preposterous assertion, when the 
actor declared that it was a fact. ‘* When, pray,”’ in- 
quired Lord Sunderland, ‘‘ did she appear unto you ?”’ 
“ Why,’’ rejoined Joe, ‘as 1 was lying in bed, the 
Virgin appeared and said, ‘ Arise, Joe!l’’’ **+ Stop,” 
said the Earl, ‘* that must be false ; had it really been 
the Virgin, out of good manners to her husband, she 
would have said, ‘ Arise, Joseph!’ ”’ 


NAT. LEE 


Attempted to play Duncan, in Shakespeare’s Macbeth; 
but the novelty of his situation, and the general appear- 
ance of the house, (which was remarkably full,) confused 
him so much, that he was unable to proceed. From Lee’s 
admirable manner of reading his own plays, much might 
have been expected from him as an actor. This singular 
individual, after having been some time in Bedlam, was, 
on the return of his senses, released ; when, on returning 
home from the Bear and Harrow, in Butcher’s-row, in a 
state of intoxication, he fell down and was stifled on one 
of the tuns. Some say that he was found dead on a bulk. 


BOOTH 


Was remarkable in reading over several of the parts of 
his great archetype, Betterton, to excel in a fine imita- 
tion of his manner; and, one day, when he had reada 
scene in this way, to the admiration of all his friends, and 
one of them asking him, why he would not represent the 





character on the stage throughout in the same ® inner, he, 
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as modestly as ingenuously, replied, ‘* The whole is too 
much for me: I shall be content with taking from this 
great exemplar what I think best suited to my general 
powers.” Epear DARLINGTON. 


J. P. KEMBLE. 


In one of those miserable places, which were used as 
theatres, in some of the respectable towns of England, 
the male actors dressed and undressed themselves in a 
kind of cockloft over the stage. Kemble having taken 
off his coat, to deck himself in the trumpery finery of the 
theatrical wardrobe, cautiously stowed it in a nook, be- 
tween the rafters of the building and the roof. Every 
one knows the adventurous daring of boys, to gratify their 
curiosity, and get a peep at the scenic wonders, from 
which their poverty excludes them. Some of these 
urchins had, with towering ambition, reached the roof, 
and overtopped even the heroic Kemble. Their exer- 
tions did not cease here, until they had made an aperture 
in the roof, and proudly looked down on gods and men 
below. Unfortunately, Kemble’s coat obstructed their 
view. A mischievous elf, finding it within reach, drew 
the sleeve through the hole that he and his companions 
had made, and as the remainder would not follow, he 
took his knife and cut it off. The mutilated coat fell in, 
the arm was carried away, when these imps had satisfied 
their love of fun and mischief. Kemble, after the la- 
bours of the evening, putting his coat on, found the 
lamentable deficiency, and fearing the laugh of his com- 
panions, got home unseen. But what was to be done 
next morning? He had no other coat: he must go to 
rehearsal. Summoning his philosophy to his aid, he 
assumed that look of sang froid, of which he is eminently 
capable, and, with one sleeved and one sleeveless arm, 
he coolly walked through the town to the theatre, followed 
by a mob of boys, who huzzaed him to the scenes of his 
greatness. Here he was received with shouts of laugh- 
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ter by the company, which he bore with the most stoical 
indifference. Mrs. — ,a London star,on whom this 
company of Thespians were attending, and who had 
marked Kemble’s superiority of talent, questioned him 
as to the meaning of his appearance. John, with great 
naivelé, told his misfortune. 

** But why not put on another coat this morning ?”’ 

‘© Another!’’ says John ; ** whose would it be? I 
have no other.”’ 

The lady laughed, and had the address to prevail upon 
the hero, without offending his delicacy, to accept a new 
coat of her ordering, and was assiduous ever after in 
eommending his merits. 





CUTTING A FIGURE. 

The late Mr. Denning, comedian, being fond of skait- 
ing, was one day amusing himself, at Bristol, with his 
favourite diversion, on a part of the river Avon, called 
the Bristol Float; being asked by an acquaintance to cut 
a figure, he readily complied; but, in the execution, 
having the misfortune to venture on a part that was not 
frozen sufficiently thick to bear his weight, in he went. 
As he was near the edge of the river, he was immersed 
but slightly; his ludicrous situation, however, caused 
some laughter. On being extricated, he very coolly ob- 
served, that he hoped his friend was satisfied; ‘* For, 
upon my soul,’? added he, *+.1 think J cut a very pretty 
figure!” 











BRIEF NOTICES 


OF THE 
PERFORMANCES OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
a 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 
Tue melo-dramatic opera of Malvina, (for it is no 
more a ballad-opera than Rob Roy,) produced under the 
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singular disadvantage of Wallack being absent from the 
last rehearsal, was a pretty heavy production—a good 
deal endured, and a little admired. The plot, our 
readers have found in the papers ; and of the acting, we 
have little to say. Wallack was admirable: he has 
done nothing so well for two years. Harley, Fitzwilliam, 
Archer, and Horn, were what they always are, viz. 
frittering, frightened, mouthing, and husky. Sinclair 
was the hero; and, in his worst moments, we never saw 
him so hopelessly listless, so insufferably silly. Miss Ste- 
phens finds Malvina precisely the part she cannot play; 
but she always pleases. The music is of an interesting 
character, though, in the selections, there are rather too 
many familiar acquaintances. A traveller’s trio struck 
us as effective, some of Miss Stephens’s songs, and one of 
Sinclair’s; but that gentleman’s powers are deteriorat- 
ing, or the music does not suit him. The piece has been 
played unremittingly since its production, and attracts 
crowded houses. 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

Norah, the Wild Irish Girl. Avother sickly child of 
Mr. H. Payne’s, as it is said. The one scene (church by 
moonlight) saved it from the fate it merited. 

Venice Preserved. We are no admirers of Warde, we 
confess; and think he was a better actor, some seasons 
since, at the Haymarket, by far, than he is now. His 
Pierre was respectable ; and the part is, in itself, so easy, 
that it only requires a judicious actor to make it so. 
Mr. Serle was the Jaffier—why, we know not. This gen- 
tleman’s voice is sharp and effeminate ; his figure bad ; 
his face indicative of thought, certainly, but rather of 
malignant than tender passions ; his style_formed in the 
school of Kean; in fact, he has not one positive qualifi- 
cation for the character. Mr. C. Kemble should play 
the part. Mr.Serle may be a very good actor for the 
Dover theatre, but he is not fit for Covent-garden. The 
London people should not be annoyed by actors, who are 
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learning their profession; which we take to be Mr. 
Serle’s case. If it be otherwise, and he considers him- 
self at the height of his attainments, let him be assured, 
that second-rate characters are equal to his mental, and 
} far above his physical capabilities. Cooper is infinitely 
a better actor. Mrs.Sloman played Belvidera. Of this 
lady’s talent we have long entertained a high idea, 
which this performance tended to strengthen. 


SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


We took a saunter to Islington, laid down our two 

shillings, ** boldly and cheerfully,’? and entered the pit. 

What images danced before us, whilst Nicholson fiddled 

—Grimaldi, the Patchey of Hartland, Mezzia, Lund, 

Barnes, and J. Smith, ** vanished into air!’? Mr. T. Dib- 

} din’s talent has oozed away with a vengeance, for Black 
i Spirits and White; anda piece about Frederick and Vol- 
taire, do not contain even any of the happy absurdities of 
his former productions. The performers did a good deal 
with the worst of materials. Starmer was happy as the 
traveller; but Campbell was more like a porpoise in a 
storm, than any thing else we ever beheld. Miss Stuart 
is a lively actress, and Huckel displays some humour in 
low comedy that surprised us. Mr. Williams is a great 
favourite here. We cannot say we admire his acting. 
His Clown, in the pantomime, is the best thing he does. 
We advise him to study that branch of the profession ; 
for there is now a fine opening for a pantomimist. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


JOHN BANNISTER, 


(Late of the Theatre-royal, Drury-lane.) 


—_. 


His presence bears tle show of manly virtue. 
Venice Preserved. 
— ae 


Vanity is the spring of all human actions; and ‘it: has 
been observed, and we think) truly, that’ those ‘persons 
possess most vanity, who have least to: be vain’ of. It 
would certainly appear the acmé of. conceit, for! ‘an: indi-+ 
vidual to jump upon :a table, in a drawing-rvom, and 
challenge all beholders to gaze upon his pérfect form and 
elegant attitudes ; yet, all'who strut’ and: fret their’ hour 
on the stage, place themselves in this. situation, or, if any- 
thing, one that. is even’ more exposed to the’ scrutinizing 
eyes of the many, from there being a float of strong light 
at their feet, and on each side of them. With this viewof 
the subject, one would look for the most perféct of the 
human, race among the members of the stage. We will 
now examine how far we can adduce ocular demonstration 
of our assertion. 

Covent-garden theatre had a bandy tragedian, 5f. 3in.; 
their first singer has one leg longer than another; the 

Vot. IV.—56, I 
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second singer has lost part of the roof of his mouth, and 
speaks through his nose; and one of their first comedians 
has as strong a cast in his eye, as any gentleman could de- 
sire ; to say nothing of the misshapen carcases that are 
exposed, whenever it is necessary for numbers to appear. 

Drury-lane has a singing lady, who cannot put her heel 
to the ground, and, consequently, has a protuberance be- 
hind, that might be well employed to place a notice on, 
in case of any disturbance in the theatre preventing an 
apology being heard. But, perhaps, some allowances 
ought to be made for persons who are gifted with vocal 
powers. 

On the principle that we should dedicate Mrs. Opie’s 
book on lying to a man of known veracity, we have 
placed this exordium before the memoir of a man, whose 
handsome person was alone a sufficient recommendation 
for him to the boards. 

Mr. Charles Bannister, the father of our hero, whose 
professional merits were universally and justly admired, 
held a situation under his father, in a public office; but, 
very early in life, a partiality for the stage induced him 
to quit the desk, dulness, and confinement, to rove the 
world at large, and in varied characters, present to it its 
own picture. Very early in life, too, he chose a partner 
to share with him its changes, its bitters, and its sweets. 
Our hero was the first pledge of their affection ; and, it is 
not more singular than true, that his mother, a little time 
before his birth, dreamed a dream, wherein, in comic 
vision, she beheld an infant son dancing ahornpipe upon 
Garrick’s head. Charles heard her relation with an ap- 
proving smile ; aud, in a few weeks, she presented him 
with (as O’Keefe says, in his excellent and interesting 
comedy, Wild Oats,) a chubby little fellow, whose mirth- 
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ful countenance realised, in sone measure, the image her. 
imagination had raised in the season of the night, when 
fancy reigns uncontrolled, and conveys the wretched to 
happiness; the rich to poverty; the lover to bliss; and 
the imprisoned wretch to liberty and life; until the re- 
turning morn awakes them to reality; which raises, as 
Fate wills, the smile of joy, or the tear of anguish. “ 

At the age of four years, our young gentleman accom-~ 
panied his father and mother to Ipswich, where he made 
his first essay as Duke of York, in Richard the Third, upou 
the same stage where Garrick played under a fictitious 
name. From Ipswich, Mr. Charles Bannister went to 
Norwich, where, after playing some time, he visited the 
metropolis, and entered into an engagement with Foote, 
then manager of the Haymarket theatre. He had been 
enabled to give his son a tolerable education; and our 
youth exhibiting an early genius for painting, and wish- 
ing to follow that profession, his grandmother applied to 
a lady of her acquaintance, who recommended him to 
Mr. Garrick, to procure a proper master, under whom he 
might study. 

His patroness took her little friend to breakfast with the 
monarch, under whom Old Drury saw its best days, who, 
struck with his appearance, desired him to repeat some 
passages from his favourite Shakespeare, in which he ac- 
quitted himself so well, as to be honoured with the warm 
encomiums of his hearer. Garrick, at that time, was pre- 
paring his Maid of the Oaks, aud wrote a part on purpose 
for young Bannister; but which he declined accepting of; 
giving for a reason, the. many instances of young people 
over-rating their infant talents; adding, that he would 
rather be placed under Loutherbourg. Mr. Garrick list- 
ened to, and procured him, his wish; and under that ini- 
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mitable artist he remained six months; and longer might 
he have remained, had not the painter fixed his mind upon 
a payment of £200 down, which proposal Charles Ban- 
nister. could, net, at that time, converiently listen to. 
Thus situated, it is no- wonder that poor little Jonn was 
often in fault, and as often in disgrace. One day he got 
among the armoury, of which his master had a collection 
from all parts: on this forbidden ground curiosity led him 
to inspect, and ill-fortune to misplace, damage, and de- 
stroy certain articles, among those formidable stores of 
antiquity. His employer was now thoroughly disgusted, 
and complained to Garrick, saying, ‘‘ That his pupil was 
more fit to imitate Nature on the boards than on canvas.” 
£200 was wanting to change this opinion—£2U0 was not 
to be readily procured, and his father took the offender 
home. 

And now, like a generous friend, the lady before men- 
tioned, determined herself to pay the sum required ; but, 
alas! on her errand of benevolence, on alightiug from her 
carriage, she fell down speechless and insensible ; in which 
state she remained two or three days, and then expired. 
We quit. this worthy character with a line from the im- 
pressive Young— 


“ How many fall as sudden, not as safe!” 


Our youth now went to the Royal Academy, where he 
drew fer some time. His father, to encourage him, al- 
ways presented a shilling for every new piece he produced, 
which were mostly heads; and, whenever Jack was in 
want of money, he re-touched one of his old drawings, 
knowing that his father’s discrimination was not the most 
acute. One evening, being in want of a small sum, he 
made a few alterations in an old head, and carried it to 
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the theatre, in hopes of the usual douceur, to his father, 
who was in waiting to go on the stage—he pointed out the 
various beauties, but without receiving the gratuity; he 
repeated his observations, but still without effect, until he 
was obliged to come to the point, by begging the loan of a 
shilling, and his father somewhat warmly replied, “ Why, 
damme, you are just like an ordinary; come when you will, 
it is a shilling a head.’ He, now finding the circum- 
stances of his father rather refined, availed himself of Mr. 
Garrick’s kind offer, who said, ‘‘ Ah, I thought you’d 
come to me at last.””. Mr. Garrick then instructed him in 
the part of Dick, in The Apprentice, in which he appeared 
in the year 1778. From the variety it presented, critics 
could form a judgment of the young actor’s serious and 
comic powers, and opinion went in favour of the latter. 
The following winter, he performed Zaphna, in Mahomet, 
(in which Mrs. Robinson, the celebrated Perdita, per- 
formed Palmira,) to crowded houses, and in which he 
procured much applause. 

The town’s approbation was very pleasing, and he was 
pronounced to be a very promising tragic actor. The 
approbation of the manager was not less flattering to him ; 
he paid him frequent visits at Hampton, where he rendered 
his presence still more welcome by his imitations, of 
which the master of the mansion was very found, as he set 
out himself in the same way. 

At the time of the coalition of the theatres, our hero 
played, at Covent-garden house, Dorilas, in Merope, and 
Achmet, in Barbarossa. The latter he performed on the 
evening of the day in which, with great funeral pomp, his 
patron was borne to his grave. Such a loss was severely 
felt by our young actor—it deprived him of an able in- 
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structor and invaluable friend. Garrick was so fond of 
him, that he frequently sat in the orchestra, to observe 
his performance. He remained two or three seasons at 
Drury-lane, without making much progress in fortune or 
fame—he occasionally appeared in Hamlet, Romeo, &c. &c, 
to Miss Farren’s Juliet, &c. 

Soon after the opening of the Haymarket theatre, under 
the government of the elder Colman, he was engaged by 
that gentleman, and appeared in Mrs. Cowley’s excellent 
farce of Who’s the Dupe? in the part of Gradus, in which 
he so delighted Parsons, that he called him his son; and 
those who had the pleasure of this gentleman’s acquaint- 
ance, know, that they were firmly knitted in the bonds 
of friendship; and that, when speaking of each other, 
the terms of father and son were reciprocal. At a very 
trifling salary, he remaived at Drury-lane four or five 
years. At length, the reins of management were put into 
the hands of Mr. King, who gave Mr. BANNISTER an original 
part, Dabble, in The Humourist. Mr. King, whose private 
virtues as well as professional abilities, were deserving 
of the greatest encomiums, was a warm friend to our 
hero. , BANNISTER was happy to find, to the kindness of 
Mr. King, he was indebted for an increase of profit 
as well as fame, as he raised his salary, and recommend- 
ed him to many parts, in which he then stood without a 
rival. 

Ke was much addicted to company and expence, when 
Mrs. Lloyd, the wardxobe-keeper of the little theatre, ob- 
served to him one day, in the green-room, that it was a 
pity a handsome young fellow like him, should waste his 
time in dissipation, and advised him to make love to Miss 

Harpur, who, if he could prevail, would make an excel- 
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lent wife. He took the hint, and though, at first, he was 
not in earnest, he soon became strongly attached to that 
lady, and as she grew equally fond, after proving the sin- 
cerity of his affection, she married him. 

If a man is fond of a woman, whatever his vicious 
habits may have been, it is in her power to reform him, 
Mrs, Bannister, by the most gentle and endearing me- 
thods, changed our hero frcm a professed rake to a tender, 
prudent, and fond husband. The duties of husband and 
wife, of child and parent, cannot be more strictly attended 
to, nor can wedded life exhibit a more perfect pattern of 
that order and harmony which ought to mark every home, 
All the merit he possesses as a singer, is to be attributed 
to the instructions of Mrs. Bannister, whose taste, judg- 
ment, and execution, will ever be held in proper esti- 
mation. 

After the demise of Edwin, he represented the principal 
characters in which that favourite comedian was most ad- 
mired, Lingo, Bowkit, and Peeping Tom, he assumed 
with a degree of success, which would scarcely be ex- 
pected in so arduous an undertaking. He was allowed by 
most to be a far more chaste performer than Edwin, 
Excepting his performing of Richard the Third, at his 
father’s benefit, he had forsaken the buskin for many 
years, 

At one time, he gave Jmitations with great success ; 
but rightly judging mimicry an inferior, if not an unfair 
method of exciting entertainment, he very laudably de- 
clined it, and may be justly marked among the first per- 
formers of the day. 

BANNISTER is one among the many that has undergone 
the fatigue and anxiety of giving a performance by him- 
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self. It was entitled “ BANNISTER’s Budget.”"** And he 
usually selected part of this entertainment for the amuse- 
ment of his friends, on his benefit nights. We say enter- 
tainment, without fear of contradiction ; because the parts 
that we have had the pleasure of hearing, increased rather 
than diminished our estimation of this inimitable actor. 

In 1802 or 1803, Mr. BANNISTER succeeded Mr. Kem- 
ble, as acting manager of Drury-lane theatre ; which labo- 
rious office he resigned in 1804. 

In the month of September, 1804, BANNISTER met with 
a serious accident, whilst on a shooting party. He bor- 
rowed, of Mr. Wroughton, the gun of his friend, the late 
Mr. King, the comedian, and, after having shot out of it 
several times, it burst, and tore his left hand almost to 
pieces ; the top joint of one of his fingers was, in conse- 
quence, amputated. His recovery was very slow, though 
the cure performed was considered highly creditable to the 
skill and judgment of Mr. Lynn, his surgeon. 

His re-appearance was hailed with reiterated shouts of 
applause ; and, in the course of the character he assumed, 
being asked if he would go on a shooting excusion, he 
replied, with much humour, “ Oh, no! the last time I 
went out a shooting, I made a bad hand of it!” 

On the Ist of June, 1815, Mr. BANNISTER took his fare- 
well of the stage. On which occasion, he delivered the 
following address :— 

‘* Ladies and Gentlemen,—Seven-and-thirty years have 
elapsed since I appeared before you, my kind benefactors! 
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* The Freemasons’ Tavern resounded many a night to the 
merry voices of his visitors ; and he afterwards visited many of 
the principal towns in England, with this pack of merriment. 
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and I feel that this instant of separation is much more 
awful to me, than the youthful moment when I first threw 
myself upon your indulgence. During my strenuous exer- 
tions to obtain your favour, how much have those exer- 
tions been stimulated and rewarded by the public! And 
one vanity of my heart, which it will ever be impossible 
for me to suppress, must be the constant recollection of 
days in which you fostered me in my boyhood, encouraged 
me progressively on the stage, and, after a long and con- 
tinued series of service, thus cheer me at the conclusion 
of my professioval labours. Considerations of health 
warn me to retire: your patronage has given me the 
means of retiring with comfort. What thanks can I suf- 
ficiently return, for that comfort which you have enabled 
me to obtain? This moment of quitting you nearly over- 
comes me ; at a time when respect and gratitude call upon 
me to express my feelings with more eloquence than I 
could ever boast, those very feelings deprive me of half the 
humble powers I may possess upon ordinary occasions. 
Farewell, my kind, my dear benefactors !”’ 

It is a pleasant, though a brief task, to speak of Mr, 
BANNISTER’S professional merits. He was the last actor 
who we remember enjoying a kind of personal feeling 
with his auditors, without resorting to buffoonery, It 
has been said of some comic actor, that immediately on 
his entrée, he shook hands with every spectator, from the 
first seat in the pit to the back of the gallery. Liston may 
be said to do this, for all his jokes seem personally direct- 
ed to the house. BANNISTER created a different feeling— 
that sort of feeling that is created, when a gentleman of 
approved worth comes into a circle of society. When he 
had to deliver a good sentiment, the spectators felt as if 
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they knew it was the natural impulse of his mind; and 


they felt, in all cases of emergency, not only fur the cha- 
racter, but for honest Jack BaANNister. This sort of 
feeling, it may be thought, injured the actor ; as any con- 
nexion between auditor and actor always must; but, be it 
remembered, that if it did so, it was the fault of the 
audience; for no actor ever made less encroachments on 
the good-will of the town, than our hero, 

Most of BANNISTER’S characters are at present dead to 
the stage. Walter might, indeed, revive in Wallack; for 
Walter is not an essentially difficult part. But where 
shall we look for Whimsiculo or Trudge? Liston’s ideotic 
tricks render the latter a mere pantomimic exhibition, and 
Harley fritters it away. When shall we again hear the 
honest, yet unostentatious tone with which our comedian 
exclaimed, ‘* I may feel a little queer, perhaps, at showing 
her black face, but, d—n me, if I’ll ever do any thing to 
make me ashamed of showing my own ?”’ 

Fawcett, glorious old Fawcett, is a yet remaining scion 
of this school of acting; and_his performauce of Trudge, 
some time back, despite of age, cramps, and wrinkles, 
was a specimen of what that part should be. 

When we throw back our minds to the days of comedy, 
and bring to our recollections our hero in La Gloire, 
Leopold, Dick, Brass, and a thousand other characters, 
we give a deep sigh for ‘‘ auld lang syne,”’ and feel that 
the day of the drama is drawing to a close. Splendour 
has done its worst—it has robbed us of nature. 

It is common (we know it is so) for people in declin- 
ing years, to bepraise the favourites of their youth, and 
disparage those of the present days; but the snows of 
age have not yet encircled our brows—we can still laugh 
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with Dowton, nay, sometimes with Keeley and Wilkinson 
—and we now enjoy any genuine amusement with as 
much gusto as heretofore; but, with all our faculties, we 
affirm, that the present stage has nothing like BANNISTER. 
He had the vivacity of Harley, without his tedious fidgeting, 
or his empty volubility—he had the manly roughness of 
Fawcett, without the hardness that attends that quality in 
the Covent-garden stage-manager—he had the deep feel- 
ing of Wallack, without su much parade of pautomimic 
display—he was not so good a mimic as Mathews, yet his 
Colonel Feignwell pleased us more than that performer’s 
—he was more like the colonel, if he was less like the 
steward—and he preserved, through all his assumptions, 
a face, an air, for the audience, in addition to the one he 
presented to his fellow-performers. 

To compare BANNISTER’s Budget with Mathews’s 4¢ 
Home, would be folly. In their nature, the entertain- 
ments were different. BANNISTER interspersed touches of 
feeling and pathos, and aimed at the heart—Mathews 
only attacks the imagination—on the other hand, our 
hero introduced no monopolylogue. We conceive, that to 
state the facts fairly, we may say, BANNISTER made you 
laugh less, but he satisfied you more—Mathews created 
more mirth, and surprised you infinitely more, thongh he 
actually pleased you less—Mathews gives every imitation, 
as if he were embodying the being—BANNISTER, as if he 
were imitating it. Without involving the question, of 
which is the preferable mode, we must say, that an audi- 
ence are more likely to go with a performer following 
BANNISTER’s method, though they may applaud Mathews’s 
more. 

In the line of characters now given to Mr. Harley, and 
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in such parts as Job Thornberry, BANNISTER exceeded any 
one we have ever seen: he was also the best sailor on 
the stage: but in old men, he was beneath Dowton and 
Fawcett. 

He sang pleasingly, and his sentimental songs are con- 
sidered very effective in. a room, 

We understand Mr. BANNISTER is often heard to say, he 
wonders if the public are satisfied with what he has done. 
He may rest assured they are so. No performer ever en- 
joyed more favour, during a long and triumphant career, 
or closed it with more eciut. He carried with him the 
good wishes of half England ; and he has the proud reflec- 
tion, that he deserved it. 

He was many years Master of the Theatrical Fund, but 
vesigned it to Kean. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 


&e. &e, 
—_— 


THEATRICAL RETROSPECTIONS. 
By the late Richard Cumberland, Esq. 


“ Ir is of a long succession of departed favourites, 
eminent in their profession, that I could speak within the 
period of nearly seventy years. To have seen them, and 
retain a lively recollection of their persons and perform- 
ances, is amongst the few gratifications which Time 
bestows upon old age, in compensation for much better 
comforts, which he takes away. 

‘** T can imagine that I sit and hear the deep-toned and 
declamatory roll of Quin’s sonorous recitation ; solemn, 
articulate, and round; dealt out with that pedantic, ma- 
gisterial air, as if he were a professor lecturing his pupils 
ex cathedré, and not an actor addressing his audience 
from the stage. I can fancy that I see him sawing the 
air with his unwieldy arm, whilst the line laboured as he 
mouthed it forth. <A yast full-bottom perriwig, bepow- 
dering a velvet coat embroidered down the seams, a long 
cravat, square-toed high-heeled shoes, and rolled silk 
stockings, clothing two sturdy legs, that rivalled ballus- 
trades, were in his day the equipments of a modern tragic 
hero; whilst the hoop and shape (as we seé it repre- 
sented by Hogarth) surmounted by a high plumed helmet 
over the aforesaid full-bottom, denoted the Roman or 
Grecian chief in his ancient and appropriate costume. 
We saw those things without amazement then. 

** Let me not however fail to recollect, that this Atlas 
of the stage could stand under the enormous globe of 
Falstaff’s paunch, and carry himself through that eccen- 
tric character with consummate pleasantry. When I saw 
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him once in that part, I was very young, and of course 
very easily amused ; but I was in my much riper state of 
judgment, wher I kept much more careful watch upon 
Henderson, in the same part, and his performance was, 
according to my conception of good acting, one of those 
instances, so summed up, of absolute histrionic perfec- 
tion; and I class it, in my idea of excellence, with the 
Lear of Garrick, the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Pritchard, the 
Penruddock of Kemble, and (I must take leave to add) 
with the Jago of Mr. Couke. 

*¢ Quin was not a confined actor: he did not walk ina 
narrow path, but took a circuit in his road to fame, 
through all the graver casts of the legitimate sententious 
comedy. He wotld not have done much for the merry 
dramatists of the present day, but to the writers of the 
middle age, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar, and Congreve, he 
was a tower of strength.. I believe he was oratorical 
preceptor to King George III.: I know that he taught 
Lord Halifax, and some other persons of distinction ; 
and, till the pointed penetrating style of Garrick gave a 
less laborious and a quicker current to poetic measure, 
Quin’s Atlantic swell kept its majestic roll unrivalled. 

** It is no new thing to tell the world, that Quin was a 
mannerist. Every tragic performer, male or female, has 
been, is, and will be, a mannerist, as long as the stage 
endures. Mrs. Cibber was decidedly such. I have her 
now in my mind’s eye. I behold a slender, graceful 
form, from between the wings of a wide expanded hoop- 
petticoat, (pushed sideways on the stage,) rise like an ex- 
halation. As she advanced in the character of Calista, 
Belvidera, Monimia, she pitched her recitation in that 
plaintive key, from which she hardly ever varied, and you 
felt yourself professedly at a tragedy, in the first sentence 
that she uttered. It was sweet, but it was sweetness 
that sickened you: a song that wearied you; a charm 
that unnerved; a perfame that stifled you. You 
wonld have: thanked Mr. Fawcett, or any other saw- 
grinder, to have broken the spell. There was no bearing 
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the pathetic prolongation of one silver tone, although 
melodious as Apollo’s harp. Neither is there any reason 
why metrical recitation should copy the mechanical cor- 
rectness of a steam-engine: beeause heroic lines are of 
the same length, it does not imply that they must all be 
set to the same tune, and sung in the same'time. Let the 
heroine, who wishes to have mourners at her death, re- 
collect that the swan only sings when she is dying. Whilst 
I am writing this, I have Mrs. Henry Siddons in my 
thoughts; and as this is the one only instance in which 
she shares the failings of her prototype, I sincerely wish 
her to dismiss it. Every picture must have light and 
shade: the eye enjoys the change of seasons: so does 
the ear, ofsounds. The tragic performer should be aware, 
that the passions must not be wearied by continual solici- 
tation; the strong appeal must be reserved for great 
occasion. No hearer can sit through five long acts of 
continual lamentation ; the finest feelings are the most 
fugacious; they can only be arrested by a master hand, 
and then they can be held but for a certain time; a te- 
dious petition destroys its own purpose, and a loquacious 
pleader is not calculated to excite compassion. 

‘“« Mrs. Cibber was extremely elegant and alluring in 
her action: her very frame was fashioned to engage your 
pity, for it seemed wasted with sorrow and sensibility ; 
the cheek was hollow, and the eye was joyless; there 
was neither youth, nor health, nor beauty; yet, perhaps, 
in the representation of many of her characters, she be- 
came more impressive by the privation of those charms, 
than she would have been in the possession of them. I 
have heard some, who remembered her, contend, that as 
an actress, she has never been equalled. Iam not of 
that opinion. Her style and manner harmonized with 
Barry’s, as Mrs. Pritchard’s did with Garrick’s. Barry 
was the Marc Antony and Romeo of the stage; Garrick 
would have played Macbeth, and Abel Drugger, in the 
same night, and Mrs. Pritchard would have played with 
him as Lady Macbeth and Doll Common. Foote said, that 
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Garrick would have rehearsed Richard the Third before 
a kitchen fire, in July, to amuse the boy that turned the 
spit. I do not know that Mrs. Pritchard would have 
done quite as much, but she was so little fastidious about 
her cast of parts, that she took first, second, or third, as 
they fell to her lot; and as Nature was her guide, she al- 
ways appeared to be the very character she assumed. 
Whilst she could display the finest powers in the loftiest 
parts, I have seen her play the humble confidante to Mrs. 
Cibber’s heroine, and never gave elevation to a single 
line above its pitch and station in the drama. I remem- 
ber her coming out in the part of Clarinda, in The Suspi- 
cious Husband, whilst Garrick acted Ranger. The unfit- 
ness of her age and person only added to the triumph of 
her talents. As Garrick’s genius could dilate his stature, 
so could her excellence give grace and juvenility to her 
person. In short, he might have played a giant, and she 
a fairy, if Shakespeare would have written parts for 
them. On the first night of The Jealous Wife, at which I 
was present, she rescued Garrick from his embarrass- 
ment, and the audience from its languor, when she broke 
out and feigned a fit, that electrified the theatre, and 
saved the play.”’ 
( To be continued in our next.) 


AN IRISH LIBEL. 


Mr. C. Ford, an Irish comedian, being at a tavern in 
the city of Bristol, spending an evening with a few con- 
vivial friends, a trifling dispute arose, when Ford, with 
more warmth than prudence, abruptly said to an ac- 
quaintance, whose christian name was William, ‘ It’s a 
lie, Bill!’ Upon its being hinted, by a gentleman present, 
that it was coarse language, he denied it; ** For,’’ said 
he, with true Irish humour, “ I only told him it was a 
libel.’’ This happy pun ended the dispute. 
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DRAMATIC REVIEW. 


BRIEF NOTICES 
OF THE 


PERFORMANCES OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


a 


. COVENT-GARDEN AND DRURY-LANE THEATRES. 


WE may say of these theatres, like the second editions 
of newspapers, *‘ nothing new since our last.”” The acting 
of the Apollo of Drury, is really laughably absurd in 
Malvina ; when he exclaims, ‘‘ ’Tis the blood of Malvina !’” 
he uttered it with such exquisite nonchalance, that the 
whole of the auditory burst into laughter. 

Mr. Braham has returned to the former theatre ; in the 
eternally represented Guy Mannering, he introduced a 
Scotch air, called ** March, march, Jeriot and Liddesdale ;”’ 
in which he was encored. It is said he heard this song 
executed by a performer of the name of Angus, (now in 
the Aberdeen company) in a priyate party, and was so 
much struck with the spirit of it, that he requested a copy. 
The air is likely to become popular. Bartley played 
Dirk Hatteraick, as he does every thing, well, but he. did 
not fulfil our idea of the being. W. Farren was harder 
than iron in the Domine; and Mr. Serle laboured forth his 
speeches with most elaborate enunciation as the Colonel. 
This is a painful fault; it has all the appearance of a boy’s 
marking the quantities of a verse. Miss Paton was the 
same inimitably delightful creature that she invariably is. 
The opera went off spiritedly. 

Mr. Hill, the new Clown, at Drury, we have.not seen. 
Thrice to one pantomime is too much for us. 


THE MASQUERADE, ARGYLE ROOMS. 


We only notice this abominable nuisance because we 
wish some truth to be printed on the subject, in contradic- 
tion to the false trash of the press. It was literally a 
crowd without company ; noise without humour ; the pa- 
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pers talked of the flashes of wit—we did not hear of a 
solitary pun; the noise was incessant and intolerable,— 
the heat more so. Five-eighths of the company were in 
plain clothes, (why does not Power buy a mask, if he must 
goto masquerades?) The champaigne that Mr. C. Wright 
vends for 8s. 6d. in the Haymarket, was supplied at a 
much higher price in the rooms, Ladies of easy virtue 
were also in great quantities, and one or two characters, 
of a much worse description, annoyed the company. A 
more unpleasant, or disagreeable evening, could scarcely 
be conceived, And now, reader, peruse Mr. C. Wright’s 
account, published next morning in almost all our public 
journals, and see—how far a plain tale may prevail. 


LENT PERFORMANCES. 


Really, we are very droll creatures; why, im this pro- 
testant town, we should interdict dramatic performances 
on Wednesdays and Fridays, we know not; but, if we 
do so, why we should allow songs of all descriptions to 
be introduced into an entertainment facetiously denomi- 
natedyan Oratorio, we cannot guess. The Coburgh, we 
see, annonces copjiuration, tumbling, and ventriloquism. 
Mr. Henry is ‘to practise a new collection of ‘+ Broad 
Grins.’”” Mr. Williams is about to give, at Sadler’s Wells, 
an entertainment precisely similar to Mathews, Andall 
this is:to:be done on those nights that it would be deemed 
irreligious, immoral, or, at all events, improper—to per- 
form a play of Shakespeare’s, or Otway’s. To quote our 
editor, we can only use the vulgar but expressive phrase, 
Humsve. 
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MEMOIR 


OF. 


BENJAMIN WRENCH, 


(late of the Theatre-royal, Drury-lane; now of the English 
Opera-house and Adelphi Theatre, 


i 


I care for nobody, no, not I, 
For nobody cares for me.--- Love in a Village. 
* * 7 
Hold, the devil! tars was not meant to comfort an old 
weman! 
Why, would you not relieve her, sir ?---Iron Chest. 


— 


Tunis individual owes all his theatrical fame to having 
married an elderly lady, a Mrs. Taylor, proprietress of 
the Stamford theatre ;* and his subsequent conduct re- 
minds us of a man, who uses a ladder for the purpose of 
escape: he no svoner arrived at the summit, than he 
kicked the instrument that had raised him, denying the 





* The following notice of this lady is copied from the Thes- 
pian Dictionary, published in 1805 :---‘* Mrs. Robinson Taylor, 
(actress and manager of the Nottingham circuit, having suc- 
ceeded Mr. Pero,) is a lady of considerable ability, and obtained 
much celebrity in a tour through Ireland, some years since. She 
is sister to Mrs. Thornton and Mr. David Pritchard, and is, we 
hear, married toa third husband, a Mr. Wrencn, of whose figure 
and abilities we have no doubt, being the selected choice of so 
judicious and experienced a matron.” 

Vot. IV.—57. K 
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slightest assistance to friend or foe: in fact, all he then 
wanted, was, the 


** World, for him to bustle in.” 


This gem of morality and domestic worth, first saw the 
light in London, where his father held a lucrative situa- 
tion in the Exchequer. His parent died when he was only 
seven years of age, leaving the care of three sons anda 
daughter to an affectionate mother. 

Mr. WRENCH’s brothers were placed in the army; and 
the elder was accidentally killed, in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, by a fall from his horse; the other served for 
some time in the 44th Regiment of Foot, at Malta; which 
regiment he quitted, and married Miss Elwin, his cousin, 
a lady of considerable property, and now residing at Nor- 
wich, where a monument to the memory of his grand- 
father, Sir Benjamin Wrench, Knight, M. D. (after whom 
our hero was named,) is placed, and where the relatives 
on the father’s side chiefly reside. 

Mr. WRENCH was intended for the church, as a living 
in the gift of the Bishop of Norwich, was bequeathed to 
Benjamin Wrench, whilst that name remained in the 
family,'as a posthumous compliment to the memory of his 
immediate grandfather. 

Our hero, however, preferred seeing folks ‘‘ merry about 
him ;” and his friends proposed the army; but there, 
again, they failed; he had no taste for martial music ; for 
Gen. Tryon (to whose family he was related, and whose 
sisters, it may be recollected, were maids of honour to her 
late majesty for many years,) offered him a commission, 
which he rejected. 

Master BENJAMIN, like many other young gentlemen, 
imbibed his theatrical notions at school, from reciting 
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classical fragments. Where he first smelt the lamp, we 
are unable to set forth; but we are credibly informed, 
that, on his arrival at Stamford, he was as aukward and 
stupid a fellow as a country manager could possibly be 
blessed with. Here it was that he had the gvod fortune 
to meet with Mrs. Taylor, whose unwearied instructions 
made him a useful actor. The best proof we can give our 
readers of the truth of our assertion, is, that Mr. WRENCH 
was cast in the part of Francis, in The Stranger; and he 
rehearsed it a fortnight, before Manley dared let him ven- 
ture to appear. Having, at length, overcome the principal 
difficulty, he quitted this preparatory school, and joined 
Tate Wilkinson, at York; and, afterwards, we find him 
at Edinburgh, playing Othello, Gossamer, Job Thornberry, 
Walter, and Diddler, with complete success. 

When Elliston left Bath, Mr. WRENcH was engaged, 
and remained there two years, under the patronage of 
Lord Wilmot and the Hon. Mrs. Hartopp; when an advan- 
tageous offer from York induced him again to visit that 
city; but ill health, or a restless disposition, impelled him 
to make arrangements for returning to Bath, when an 
offer from the Theatre-royal, Drury-lane, met his eye, 
and the Bath proprietors liberally released him from any 
engagement to them. 

Mr. WRENCH appeared at the Lyceum theatre, where 
the Drury-lane company were performing, on 7th of Sep- 
tember, 1809, in the characters of Belcour, in The West 
Indian, and Tristram Fickle, in The Weathercock. His 
reception was very flattering. Bannister declared, he never 
witnessed a more promising first appearance. (You should 
not judge by appearances.) He afterwards performed 
Archer, Benedict, Diddler, &c. &c. In addition to Ban- 
nister’s‘encomium, it is said, that on the first night that 
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he played at York, the late Mr. Tate Wilkinson (who was 
never proverbial for being prodigal in compliments) came 
hobbling into the dressing-room, at the conclusion of the 
play, exclaiming—* Where is Mr. WrENcw ?” and, on 
finding him, said—*‘ I am come, sir, to tell you, that you 
have a great deal of roast beef about you;” and then 
quitted the room with a significant look, that seemed to 
imply, there is a passport to fame and fortune for you, 
young man, and now use it as an impulse tu your powers. 

Mr. WRENCH’s engagement was occasioned by Mr. El- 
liston’s deserting the company. 

From that time until season 1815, (we think,) Mr. 
WRENCH remained a member of the Drury-lane company. 
When he was discharged from thence, but retained at the 
English opera-house, he passed his vacations in the 
country, until the year 1820; in the month of October in 
which year, he made his bow at the Adelphi theatre, in 
Capt. Somerville, in Capers at Canterbury. His appear- 
ance at this theatre was about one of the earliest move- 
ments of the regulars out of the line. 

Such is the brief history of Mr. WRENcnu’s career ; and 
we have new to speak of the talents he has shown in his 
profession, and of the conduct he has adopted in his way 
through life. Cumberland, Leigh Hunt, or some one else, 
for our memorandum-book, the most irregular piece of 
regularity in the world, blunders sadly, says— 

‘* Speak sparingly and tenderly of those who are to earn 
their living by their labours on the stage. I approve of 
their being told of faults, which it would be for their in- 
terest to correct ; but as [ will not arraign them for de- 
fects with which Nature has unalterably endowed them, I 
must be perfectly satisfied that correction is in their power, 
before I move them to attempt it. As objects of our gene- 
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ral censure, they have no defence; as servants of the 
theatre, exhibiting themselves on a stage for our amuse- 
ment, they have no fastnesses to retreat to, from our at- 
tack; they are at our mercy, and discouragement partakes 
of persecution. Until a performer shall offend against the 
respect due to his audience, great respect and lenity are 
justly due to his feelings. It is happy for an actor, when 
Nature has bestowed upon him an expressive countenance ; 
but if he has it not by nature, he cannot make it such by 
art. Let him not hear of privations which he cannot sup- 
ply; tell him only of such errors as he is able to correct.” 

On the principles inculcated in the foregoing extract, 
we trust this work has been conducted. We do not re- 
member having reproached any actor with a fault, that it 
was totally beyond his power to amend ; unless, indeed, 
it is that we have accused Harley of mannerism, and Kean 
of drinking—habits which they cannot, we really feel, 
properly alter at this time of their respective lives— 
but these were oversights. We have adhered to our 
author’s advice generally. We have never reproached 
Young for his lisp—our hero, for his knocking knees— 
Yates, for his high shoulders—or Keeley, for his low 
habits. We have not abused Jones, for being nervous 
—Liston, for hating W.Farren—or W. Farren, for think- 
ing himself the only genuine actor on the stage. We 
have not blamed J. Russell, for trying tragedy—or Mrs. 
Humby, for murdering Lucy. We have not held Winston 
up to scorn, for being mean, avaricious, and peevish—or 
Elliston, for writing bad grammar: because all these 
several things were those over which these parties had no 
control, The ignorance of Elliston, the nervousness of 
Jones, and the vanity of W. Farren, being utterly impos- 
sible to surmount. 

K3 
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Acting upon this principle, then, we forgive Mr. WRENcH 
much; and yet we regret to add, that we have much to 
ceusure. Our hero has been told more than once, that 
abruptness is not humour—and, yet, abruptness is nearly 
all the humour he has. In lines, Mr. WRENCH revels—in 
monosyllables, he is excellent—give him a speech, and 
you ruin him. In the early stage of his dramatic mania, 
he chose Elliston for his model—he adopted his nasal 
twang—and his drawling, doubtful delivery; but he sub- 
stituted, for the elegance and vivacity that Elliston was 
ouce remarkable for, London slang, and the merriment of 
a blood. 

The farthest stretch of our imaginative faculties could 
never picture to us, Mr. WRENCH as a gentleman. On 
the stage, he may appear a pleasant rattling fellow—a gen- 
tlemanly man, perhaps, but never a finished gentleman. 
About his general manner, there is a certain smack of 
those personages, who become emancipated, on the seventh 
day in every week, from the duties of measuring ribbons 
and snipping tape; and who, after squeezing their fragile 
forms into white cord breeches, top boots, blue coats with 
shining buttons, and placing a white hat on the top of an 
empty head, and filling the hand with a cane of the cir- 
cumference of the yard that they wield all the rest of the 
week, come forth, 


** Sleepless themselves, to banish sleep from others ;” 


that is, in the full enjoyment of the idea, that every woman 
that passes them, receives a wound ‘‘ too deep for medi- 
cine’s cure,”’ and who fill St. James’s Park, Copenhagen 
Fields, White Conduit Gardens, and other fashionable 
SunDAY resorts, doing a little gentility, with all their 
might. 


Mr. WRENCH'S performance of Corinthian Tom, in that 
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beastly production which so truly bespeaks the source from 
whence it emanated, has perhaps done something towards 
rendering his vulgarity: more apparent. The Corinthian 
was meant by the author (if it is worth while thinking 
what he meant at all) for a finished gentleman—one who 
—equally skilled in the intrigues of high, and the amours 
of low, life—could ‘‘ cut his bright way’’ through the 
circle of fashion, to the heart of the most accomplished 
belle of the day—or could subdue his habits and feelings 
down to dalliance with the lowest trull; but who should 
still present to the spectator that with the latter com- 
pany he was only acting the blackguard. Now, unfortu- 
nately for Mr. WRENCH’s assumption, he always appeared 
to us to be particularly at home in his night rows and in- 
terviews with the beggars, prostitutes, &c., of which the 
greater part of the dramatis persone of this piece are 
formed; and, in the boxing scenes, doubtless from his 
frequent visits to the Fives Court, (where, we are told, he, 
Josh. Hudson, White-headed Bob, Mr. Haines, and Jack 
Randall, are bosom friends,) he was really scientific, and 
@ most accomplished ruffian; but, alas! in the Almack 
scene, he was ouly acting the gentleman; and little Jack- 
son, his neighbour, in Pickett-place, might have assisted 
our hero mightily in that “ maze of difficulty,” the 
quadrille. 

Mr. WRENCH conceives that Lackland is his best part— 


in Dublin it is considered so—but he is not gentlemanly 
enough for Lackland. He looks the sharper, indeed, to 
perfection ; but he cannot laugh off Jallyho’s derision like 
Jones—treat Bull with nonchalance, like Browne, or bor- 
row a guinea, like Elliston. 

The English opera-house is the true field for this gen- 
tleman’s exertions; and in that clever piece, Free and 
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Easy, our hero has been fitted exactly. Nothing can 
exceed the humour of his abrupt sentences, such as— 


* Lord! what a queer fellow you are !” 


when he has irritated Courtnay almost to madness ; or his 
coulness, in saying— 


“ Pil cut down those trees---knock down that summer-house,”” 


when he is speaking of the darling retreat of another indi- 
vidual. In The Frozen Lake, Mr. Planché has provided 
him with a character, that embraces all his powers of 
amusement. The Prince, who has acquired habits of 
familiarity and vulgarity in the camp, and who cannot sub- 
due them in the chamber, he hits off happily, indeed. But 
Jeremy, in Gretna Green, is, perhaps, his best perform- 
ance. ‘The rattling footman’s attempted elegance, is ad- 
mirably delineated ; and, without wishing to offend Mr. 
WRENCH, we must say, from the best of all possible causes, 
because it is self-development. 

Our hero is the worst level speaker on the stage. All 
he says is in a kind of chaunt; and we have a musical 
friend, who has frequently threatened to set his speech in 
Gratiano down to music, exactly as he delivers it. This 
is, of course, a great drawback in his speaking sentiment, 
in which he is something more ridiculous than Jones. 

What further we have to say of his talent, will, perhaps, 
encounter much hostility of opinion. We think Mr. 
WRENCH not only an imitator of Elliston, but, decidedly 
and closely, a copyist of Harley. What? say our readers, 
when he came out in 1809, and Harley not until 1815. 
We grant ye; and it is subsequently to that period, that 
Mr. WRENcH’s acting has savoured of this similitude. 
We assert this roundly; and think, that if any of our 
readers will carefully attend to any of this gentleman’s 
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performances of valets, or broad eccentric parts, either at 
the English Opera or the Adelphi, they will acknowledge 
at once the justice of our remarks. 

Mr. Wrencu is a bustling farce actor; and, in parts 
where there is more to do than say, excellent. His talents 
are, perhaps, on a par with Harley, who has as little origi- 
pality as WRENCH. In broad farcical comedies (i. e. O’ Keefe, 
Reynolds, Moncrieff,) he is pleasing ; in legitimate come- 
dy he is dull, or vulgarly vivacious ; to opera, he has no 
pretence. He would be useful in a theatre with Jones, 
but he could not supply his place. 

As a man, he has the character of a good bottle com- 
panion, a merry fellow, willing to enhance a joke, and 
** kick out care, wherever it intrudes itself.’”” We remem- 
ber hearing of his journeying to York, and, for the sake of 
a frolic, agreeing, in conjunetion with a fellow-traveller, 
to eat and drink exactly the same as the several couch- 
men did. His friend kept on boldly, until they arrived at 
Newark, when he cried peceavi to some cold pork which 
Jehu attacked ; WRENCH, however, stuck fast where he 
first had begun, and ate and drank his way to York, as 
per agreement. 

Our hero has frequently played four characters per night, 
at the English opera-house. No man dresses more speedi- 
ly, or with more neatness, than Mr. WreNcH. Indeed, it 
would be a lesson to some of the gentlemen of the stage, 
had they an opportunity, to observe his expeditious and 
judicious manner of equipping himself for the business of 
the night. His punctuality and unremitting attention to 
business, are alike most praiseworthy. He never takes 
the slightest refreshment, and can seldom be prevailed on 
to answer a messenger, or read a letter, until his task is 
over, or, to use his own words, until ‘ he has said it.” 
K5 
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Mr. WRENCH’s memory is extremely bad, and a new 
part is to him a new torture; and his situation at the 
English opera-house has been, until within the last season, 
peculiarly irksome. He is a great favourite with the 
public; and his appeal, on behalf of himself and brother- 
actors, saved the piece of Tom and Jerry from utter con- 
demnation, on the first night. 

In provincial theatres, our hero is not quite so for- 
tunate ; for though, at Birmingham, he was a great fa- 


vourite, ‘at Bristol he was thought to keep money out of 


the house. 

To expatiate on the moral duties of a married man, 
may not be thought our province; and we would rather 
leave it to those who may be better calculated to descant 
upon the delinquencies occurable in the wedded state. 
We will, however, state our opinions on the subject 
of incontinence? Knowing the fallibility of human 
nature, we do think, that where a husband falls into 
error, yet carefully conceals that error, and where, if he 
has suffered a diminution of affection, he makes amends 
by doubling his attention to his wife, he stands partially 
excused on the score of British education, and the man- 
ners of the age; but no reprobation is sufficient for him, 
who adds harshness to falsehood, brutality to neglect. 

Of the fate of Mrs. Wrench, at the present instant, we 
are vot fully aware; but we have known her pining in 
poverty, whilst her husband was receiving ten or twelve 
guineas a week, at a London theatre. Did Mr. WRENCH 
learn this lesson from his patron, Lord Petersham ? Does 
he remember, that to the folly of that unfortunate woman, 
he is indebted for ever having appeared in London at all 
—that when the Nottingham audience recognised him as 
a fifth-rate actor, he was in possession, by her means, of 
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first-rate parts—that his defective figure was tricked out 
in all the finery that a deluded woman’s fancy could sug- 
gest} or her purse afford—and that Mr. WRencHh, frum 
being the unpitied dependant on a manager’s kindness, 
became oue whose 


** Voice was more potential than the duke’s.” 


And, from being the lowest member of the Stamford com- 
pany, to be, according to the regulation of his wife, the 
hero of every piece, and the best-dressed man upon the 
stage. 

Did it never occur to Mr. WRENcH, whilst he was riot- 
ing at a tavern, that she who made him what he ia, was 
starving in a garret? Did it never cross his memory, 
whilst he was raising the claret to his lips, that she could 
not afford to put porter to hers? Did he not remember, 
that, whilst he was receiving the flattering homage of 
public applause, she, “‘ whu had given up all for him,” 
was unsolaced and alone—without a voice of friendship to 
cheer her—without a hope to comfort her—old and help- 
less—looking back with regret, and forward without anti- 
cipation—remembering only that she had fostered one, 
who now turned from her with loathing? 

From a man of Mr. WRENCH’s gallantry, the world 
cannot expect such a sacrifice, as living with his wife; but 
society, whilst it permits a man to leave those arms that 
he loves not, does not allow that he shall suffer those lips 
to grow pale with want, that he has so often kissed, at 
least, with the semblance of affection. 

This subject grows tedious. We have heard, in extenu- 
ation of it, that our hero supports his sisters in comfort. 
It would be well, if he sustained his wife in respectability. 
We take leave of Mr. WRENCH, as we leave a man whose 
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talents we value but little, and whose disposition we value 
less. What we have seen of his acting, in the line he pro- 
fesses, (light comedy,) we do not admire. What we know 
of the man, causes us only to despise him. 

Mr. WRENCH is about five feet eight inches and a half 
in height; ill-proportioned; his eyes much sunk; his 
shoulders high; his features flat; on the stage, his counte- 
nance is not displeasing; his complexion is light. 
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HISTARIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 


&c. §e. 


THEATRICAL RETROSPECTIONS. 
By the late Richard Cumberland, Esq. 
(Continued from page 142.) 


“« ‘Tne part of Lady Macbeth is probably the strongest 
test, to which the genius and powers of an actress can be 
put. None can attempt it with impunity, whose abilities 
are not of the highest order ; for the passions that it stirs, 
the language it employs, and the energy it demands, are 
all of the sublimest cast. As our nation, to its honour, 
boasts the poet who conceived it, so has it also had to 
boast of actresses, who, in succession, from the date of its 
production, to the present day of Mrs. Siddons, have 
figured in that luminous situation, without diminishing its 
lustre. 7 

** As I am now speaking of Mrs. Pritchard, and no 
called upon, nor disposed, to make comparisons, I shall 
only say, that I retain a strong impression of her excel- 
lence. I have distinctly, in my mind, her conduct and 
deportment in the opening scene, where, meditating on 
the intelligence her husband's letters had imparted to 
ber, she gives the first tremendous indication of her cha- 
racter: during which, she never failed to command the 
profoundest stillness and attention throughout all the 
theatre. As she proceeded to unfold her thoughts, and 
her mind seemed expanded to admit the visions her ambi- 
tion teemed with, her air, voice, feature, form itself, and 
her whole nature, visibly imbibed the poet’s inspiration : 
then it was we felt that thrilling horror at our hearts, 
which gave up the full consciousness of her powers, and 
proved there was an actress, who could picture to the 
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life a character of the most terrific sublimity, that ever 
man’s imagination formed. 

** To her succeeded Mrs. Yates; to Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. 
Barry ; and the stage was still respectably supported. 
Mrs. Barry, in her best days, was a lovely and enchant- 
ing actress: she possessed, in an eminent degree, all the 
properties that are adapted to express and to excite the 
tender passions. She had more variation and flexibility 
of tone than Mrs, Cibber, and her eyes were powerful 
auxiliaries to her voice and action. She was not exclu- 
sively a tragic actress, but filled the characters of upper 
comedy with great success. [I do not recollect to have 
seen Garrick play with more animation on any occasion, 
than when upon the stage with her; as, for instance, in 
the part of Don Felix, and others of that amatory cast. 
In those days, before theatres were of the size to which 
they since haye grown, the countenances of perforn 
could be distinctly seen, and the language of the eyes 
could be understood by the spectators ; and not to have 
discovered how their lively comment animated and im- 
proved the text, would have been a loss indeed. 

** Of Garrick, it was not originally my purpose to have 
spoken in this place; but the recollection of his various 
and enchanting talents presses on my mind, and not to 
speak of him, when speaking of his colleagues and con- 
temporaries, is a self-denial I cannot practise. He was 
the great promoter (I had almost said the founder) of 
that legitimate taste for the early dramatists, particularly 
Shakespeare, which Mr. J. Kemble, to his honour be it 
spoken, struggles to uphold, but struggles against a torrent 
ef mummery and machinery, and song and spectacle, 
which the circumstances of the time he lives in, and of 
the stage he treads, render it impossible for him to do 
more than struggle with; it is a turbid torrent, which he 
cannot stem. If he cannot trust himself to the character 
eyen of Macbeth, on the little stage in the Haymarket, 
without Mother Goose to cackle in his afterpiece, neither 
could Garrick have filled that Colliseum, which is now in 
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ruin, unless Johnsou had drawn out his elephants, to 
allure the gapers in the galleries. All the intelligence 
of his eye, the archness of his smile, the movement of his 
brow, the touching pathos of his under-tones, spent in 
their passage through the misty void, would have failed 
to reach the outskirts of that greedy theatre; and he 
would have found himself only understood in the neigh- 
bourhood of the orchestra, while the rest of the specta- 
tors would have discovered little else in the finest actor 
that ever lived, but the diminutiveness of his figure. 

‘* If the dreadful spectacle, which those blazing theatres 
have alternately displayed to the astonished capital, can- 
not burn them into smaller and more modest compass, but 
that they will rise more splendid from the downfall, and 
defy their fortune, the same resources mast supply the 
same demands, the Muse of Comedy must resume her cap 
and bells, and the proprietors must again call forth aut 
ursum, aut pugiles, to amuse the people’s eyes, when they 
no longer can regale their ears. 

“ Mrs. Yates was an actress of a loftier cast and higher 
tone, than either Mrs. Cibber or Mrs. Barry— 


* For dignity composed, and high exploit ;’ 


her natural powers were great, her genius bold, her 
person, voice, and action, so commanding, that sometimes, 
in the domineering torrent of her passion, she would so 
overbear her interlocutors, as almost to outstep decorum, 
and monopolise the stage. Still, where any great and 
striking effect was to be produced, I have never seen the 
performer who, in my opinion, surpassed Mrs. Yates. In 
short, she was as decidedly formed and fashioned by the 
hand of Nature, to be an actress, as Mr. Kemble is to be 
an actor. She had an independent style, unmethodised 
by art; a spirit, that disdained prescription; and a 
towering genius, that dreaded nothing but mediocrity. 

“ This great heroine is now no more; but the stage 
has still possession of an actress, whom we all have ad- 
mired, and many idolised. Were I only called upon to 
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speak of Mrs. Siddons as she has been, I should say, that, 
in her first display of character, she was as pure, as per- 
fect, and as near to Nature, as Nature’s fairest repre- 
sentative could be.’ I apprehend she has too cautiously 
restrained and circumscribed her powers, and being 
sensible that repetition needs relief, has not sufficiently 
considered that absolute perfection does not admit of 
variation; why else she should resort so often to her 
under-tones I cannot tell, for they are positively in- 
audible ; and the people, who call upon her to speak 
louder, should convince her that she is still too fine a 
speaker, to be allowed to deprive them of their right, 
without a remonstrance.”’ 
( To be concluded in our next. ) 


—<—>—— 
FLATS AND SHARPS. 


~ The late Mr. Denning, comedian, entering the theatre 
one day, after he had been fishing, was asked by a bro- 
ther comedian, what he had caught? He replied, ‘* Lots 
of flat fish ;’? but, on examining his basket, they proved 
to be eels. When asked how he could say they were flat 
fish, said he, ** What, the devil, would you have me call 
them sharp fish, when they were caught so easily ?’’ 


SOBER MOMENTS. 


At a representation of Macbeth, in an ancient city in 
the west of England, the person who attempted the hero 
of the tragedy, was in such a state of inebriation, that, in 
the seventh scene, Act I., when Lady Macbeth says to him, 
** Was the hope drunk wherein you dressed yourself?” 
an auditor exclaimed, ‘* Certainly it was, and still con- 
tinues so.”” 
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DRAMATIC REVIEW. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


OF THE 


PERFORMANCES OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


— 
COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


Tue French Libertine, a comedy, in five acts, that met 
with considerable hostility on its first appearance, has 
been continued through the week. Failure on a first 
night is not always decisive. The Rivals was hissed on 
its production, and so was the afterwards infamously 
favourite Tom and Jerry. The French Libertine lies in 
too few hands, to please the generality of spectators, 
C. Kemble has a very long, and somewhat unprofitable 
part— Warde appears to some advantage—but the whole 
piece is unfavourable to the display of histrionic power. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


Malvina, with Mr. Younge, vice Mr. frenaents gone into 
Surrey for his health. 


LENT PERFORMANCES. 


Mr. Henry has advertised Odd Sayings and Queer 
Doings ; which is truly a Lent performance, i. e. borrowed 
from every one. The author, Mr. Jerrold, is less happy 
than he was in his last effort, and has made too many in- 
cursions on well-known property. The lecturer’s man- 
ner is not peculiarly facetious; and this entertainment 
has more of the dryness of a discourse, than any one of 
the performances of this nature we have witnessed. Mr. 
Guerint has been astonishing the folks at the Olympic, 
with his tricks ; in most of which he utterly failed. We 
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strenuously advise this gentleman to stick to his shuffling, 
in his dancing academy ; for, assuredly, all his friends 
will cué him ina theatre. Signor Antonio and the Va. 
lentinis, at the Coburg, are worth seeing. Williams, at 
Sadler’s Wells—Wéine and Walnuts, being “ illusions, 
delusions, confusions, and effusions,’’—we could not at- 
tend ourselves, but our friend thus reports of it:—** As 
to illusions, I saw none—I never lost sight of Mr. Wil- 
liams: as to confusion, there was enough of that, I grant 
ye: the effusions, particularly the last, contained some 
gross allusions: and, as to delusions, the greatest appear- 
ed to me, the taking my money at the door.’’ We have 
no opinion of these compendious criticisms, and shall visit 
the Wells ourselves, on Wednesday or Friday next. 





CHIT CHAT. 


Mr. Braham has addressed a letter to the public, in 
consequence of some observations in The Bull; in which 
he has pointedly adverted to Theodore Hooke. Now, no 
one on earth can think more contemptibly of that indi- 
vidual than we do, but that he should be made respon- 
sible for all the errors of The Bull, is rather too much. 
We are credibly informed, he did not write the article 
that has rendered him obnoxious to Mr. Braham’s literary 
reprehension, 

Macready and Miss Foote, it is said, perform Virginius 
and Virginia, on the 1st of March, at Drury. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


MRS. GIBBS, 


(Of the Theatres-royal, Covent-garden and Haymarket.) 


— 


Ah, rose-bud! I never look at thee, but I’m a score of years 
younger.---CoLMAN. 


Sensible women have often been the dupes of designing men. 
JOLTON. 
** Oh! she’s blythe as summer breezes, 
Jocund as the horns resounding 5; 
Tho’ thy blood with sorrow freezes, 
Her dear voice can set it bounding.” 


—— 


To attempt, in the year 1826, to trace the origin of an 
actress, who has been forty-three years upon the stage, 
seems an hereulean task; and, in this particular case, we 
are very feebly furnished with information from the source 
from whence we have derived so much. That, in cur 
work, a mass of information has been concentrated, much 
more important than any to be found in volumes of the - 
same description, has been allowed upon all hands; and 
this naturally arose from the peculiar facilities of acquire- 
ment of knowledge, that presented themselves to Mr. Ox- 
berry; but, in some cases, he appears to have wholly 
neglected even very talented members of the drama, or, 
at least, left such meagre materials, that we should be in- 
duced to think, he deemed them little worthy of attention. 
With regard to the heroine of the fullowing pages, we are 
left entirely to our own resources. 

Vot, IV.—58. L 
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The father of Mrs. Gipss was a Mr. Logan, a native of 
the sister country, and was, as we are told, connected with 
some provincial theatres. Mrs. Logan gave birth to our 
heroine in the year 1770. 

At the age of thirteen, or when very little more, Miss 
Locan made her curtesy to a metropolitan audience, as 
Sally, ip Man and Wife, (18th June, 1783,) at the Hay- 
market theatre; being the same season that Mr, Colman, 
being then a minor, produced his first piece, (Two to 
One,*) and that the gréat Kemble first appeared in 
London. 

She remained at the Haymarket, however, only one 
season; and she next burst upon us, under another appel- 
lation, at the Royalty Theatre, when that speculation was 
entered into by Palmer. Who Mr. Gibbs was, has been 
beyond our discoveries ; but, as Mrs. Gibbs, our heroine 
was advertised for Miss Biddy, (Miss in her Teens,) on the 
20th of June, 1787, at Wellclose-square. Mrs. G., by 
the secession of the more initiated troops of Thalia, got 
into possession of a very considerable line of business. In 
a piece called Thomas and Susan, (taken from The Poor 
Soldier,) she played Kathleen, and most of the principal 
characters in the serious pantomimes that were performed 
there, after the interdiction of regular pieces. As Palmer 
was her godfather, she espoused his cause heartily; and 
was completely established as a rebel to the claims of the 
royal theatres. ‘The following prologue, which she spoke 
on her own benefit night, is worthy of perusal, as it alludes 
to the situation in which the persons of the theatre were 


. 

* It is rather odd, that Miss Locan appeared on the 18th, and 
Mr. Colman, subsequently her chere ami, brought forth his first 
dramatic bantling the next night. 
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native of placed, and perhaps accurately describes what Mrs. GipBs 
was, when youth and beauty sparkled on her brows, and 


her vivacity was bounding forth in the unrestrained flow 
of juvenility. 


“ected with 
rth to our 


ore, Miss 
Manes. 02 Behold---the Comic Muse, a dire event, 
4 Lost to this stage---by Act of Parliament--- 
Then wonder not, good folks, nor think it strange, 
That I, long tongue-tied, hazard now a change. 
, (Two to For who could this same dumb-show hear, and feel 
peared in The flatt’ring transports which such scenes reveal ? 
(Looking round the house. 

Then speak I will---altho’ I speak alone, 
Since here, to-night---the mandate’s all my own. 
her appel- But first, P'll borrow of my sister muse, 

lation was A little sober sadness to infuse--- 

has been Lest some good-natured friend---may kindly say--- 
: * Grass is much too free---on a first essay.’ 
Then thus my sallies I’ll put on---and next--- 
8, ) on the Proceed, by way of Prologue---to my text. 

Irs. G., by [Putting on an affected serious air. 
Thalia, got If hard the task to those of classic skill, 

Sie Tie Who wield at leisure their dramatic quill, 
~om And form their models on the ient rules, 
1 The Poor Yet dread the sentence of our modern schools ; 
e principal What must the feelings be of those, who come, 
performed Like me, wntutor’d, to await their doom? 

As Palmer When, of all trials which alarm our fears, 

x There’s none more awful than the stage appears ; 

Where oft (too oft) the party critics sit, : 


the Hay- 
, Colman, 


only one 


ur heroine 





artily; and 
1ims of the Arranged, to catch the nod, around the pit, 
h she spoke And hiss their malice forth, instead of wit, 
13 it alludes Crying, ‘Good heavens! what a bore!---Why, sure, 
neatre were Who in their senses could such stuff endure 2? 
And, then, forsooth, because the creature’s young, 
She hopes to tie up every critic’s tongue : 
the 18th, and Whilst others claim from beauty’s witching charm, 
forth his first Their sure guictus from all cynic harm. 

But what has youth or beauty here to claim? 

°Tis merit only can entitle fame ; 
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And, whether male or female, young or old, 
"Tis ours, the town, all errors to unfold.’ 

[To be delivered in character of an affected town-critic. 
Such was the language held in former days, 
Ere Siddons rose, or Sheridan wrote plays 5 
Whose powers the stage’s dignity restore, 
And give that lustre it scarce knew before--- 
And whence---I read it in each critic’s eye--- 
Malice is soften’d to humanity. 
And I---thus urged---by Fame’s Circean lure, 
Shall hope indulgence---as my only cure 5 
For fears and apprehensions I have known, 
In stepping forth, my gratitude to own; 
Which you, ye fair, and you of graver cast, 

[Addressing the bowes and pit. 

Have so impress’d---it must for ever last«-- 
For who but knows, we all your favour claim, 
Our means tho’ different---yet our end’s the same.” 


In another essay of this description, she came upon the 
stage as the Comic Muse, through a trap, imitated Del- 
pini, the singer, (who was one of the many performers 
that were imprisoned as rogues and vagabonds,) and 
sparred up to the Tragic Muse, with these words— 


** If me you choose, kind sirs, for cara sposa, 
Pll instant tip my sister a Mendoza ; 
The Comic Muse, with fists, can make dispatch, 
A very Jordan* at a boxing match.” 


This address contained some other allusions, that were 
rather gross for a lady to deliver; but the whole of it 
tends to prove the very excellent terms on which the lady 
was with her auditors. 





* Mrs. Jordan was then in her second season, and her boxing, 
in The Romp, was the theme of universal conversation; our he- 
roine was, in fact, the Mrs. Jordan of the east. 
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it is well known, that the managers of the royal theatres 
took a desperate aversion to all persons who had joined 
Palmer’s troop; and, though they recalled several, for 
convenience sake, they abstained from any thing in the 
shape of kindness, to any one who had=been upon this 
establishment ; and Mr. Colman, sen., whose conduct had 
been particularly called in question by Palmer, in his ad- 
dresses to the town, is said to have been inveterate to a 
degree against all persons aiding and abetting the specu- 
lator. Mrs. Gipss having been the instrument by which 
satirical allusions, or pointed invectives, were conveyed to 
the town, of course was marked for exclusion from the 
boards of the Haymarket; but, within two years from this 
period, the elder Mr. Colman was attacked by that dread- 
ful malady, idiotism, and the management of the Hay- 
market theatre devolved upon George Colman the younger, 
who cast an eye of admiration upon our heroine, and 
made her a member of his company, for general utility. 

Some years afterwards, Mrs. Gisgs engaged at Drury- 
lane, but soon went to the rival theatre, where, and at the 
Haymarket, she has ever since remained. At the little 
theatre, however, her talents have alone had an opportu- 
nity of display. She there succeeded the celebrated Mrs. 
Wells, in her celebrated character of Cowslip; and she 
ran the race fur favour, in all,the popular farces, with 
Munden, when he first sought the patronage of the public. 

Mary (John Bull,) Cicely (Heir at Law,) Annette (Blue 
Devils,) Grace Gaylove (Review,) are said to have been 
all written expressly for our heroine, by Mr. Colman; 
aud the last-named character has never received any im- 
portance in any other hands, 

Mrs. G18 is one amongst the many performers, whose 
talents are known, but not appreciated; and who, though 

L3 
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frequently before, is little thought of by, the town—seldom 
named in society, though, when spoken of, acknowledged 
to be one of the best actresses of the day. 

Old sayings become disregarded as vulgarisms, but how 
often do the truths they contain appeal to us—*‘ Some are 
born with a silver spoon,’ &c. Mrs, Gibbs had genius, 
talent, and industry, to recommend her; yet, with all 
the qualifications, and plenty of opportunities to become 
the favourite comic actress of the town, she has never 
attained that station. Next to Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. Gisps 
was decidedly the best actress in her line. Her Curiosa, 
in The Cabinet, is one of the richest specimens of comic 
acting extant. In such parts as Nell (Devil to Pay,) she 
is capable of rivalling Mrs. Davison, or Fanny Kelly; and 
we cannot say any thing, that would give a greater value 
to her exertions. Her figure and face, too, contain more 
vivacity, and her voice has more of the fullness and jollity 
of humour in humble life, than either of the other ladies. 
Mrs. GisBs is one of the best laughers upon the stage; a 
qualification of the utmost importance to a comic actress, 
and one of the main points on which Mrs. Jordan rested. 
A good.and judicious laugher may lead her auditors where 
slie pleases. 

Of Mrs. GipBs’s private life we have now to speak. It 
is kuown, we presume, to at least seven-eighths of the 
town, that our heroine has, for many years, resided with 
Mr. Colman: with a little of that gentleman’s history we 
must, therefore, trouble our readers. 

Mr. George Colman, in 1784, ran away with Miss Morris, 
(the sister of the present manager of the Haymarket,) to 
whom he was united by the Scotch blacksmith, after a prodi- 
giously hasty journey. The friends on both sides were 
said to be excessively averse to the match, but it was pub- 
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licly ratified, by a second marriage, in 1788. It has been 
remarked often enough, that love and runaway matches 
generally end unhappily. Those disciples of Mrs. Malaprop, 
who think “ it is best to begin with a little aversion,”’ 
will find another argument in support of their opinions, 
in the history of Mr. Colman, who parted from his lady 
many years ago; and, since that period, our heroine has 
reigned the mistress of his heart. 

Mr. Colmau was, at one period, wont to neglect finish- 
ing pieces that had been partially rehearsed, and announced 
for representation—Mrs, Gisss was always applied to, in 
these cases, to seize him in a pliant heur, and make him 
do what, as the beggar said, ‘‘ his heart abhorred”—go 
to work—and a pretty task she had of it. Once she locked 
him in, with an amanuensis, and thought she had secured 
the conclusion of a piece—but, alas! he slipped his com - 
panion out, through the window, and pulled him in, in the 
same way, laden with liquor; and when Mrs. GisBs re- 
turned, and expected to find the play finished, she saw 
that her love, instead of having made speeches for others, 
had been depriving himself of the faculty for speaking; 
and she had only to see him put to bed, and resolve to 
lock him up, in future, at least a story higher. The num- 
ber of tales of this description are immense. 

Mrs. GibBs is a lady of the most amiable and endearing 
manners; she is everywhere received as the wife of Mr. 
Colman; and her deportment has been such as would 
have done honour to that title. Her good-nature is pro- 
verbial in the theatre. Her interference prucured Barnard 
his first London situation. On the appearance of Miss 
Focte, immediately after the trial of Hayne and Foote, the 
conduct of our heroine is thus noticed :— 

“* Mrs. Gibbs, just before Miss Foote had to appear, 
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said, ‘* Oh! here comes Letitia Hardy, just returned from 
Lincoin’s-inn.”’ This created some merriment. Miss Foote 
then appeared—the audience huzzaed, and continued their 
plaudits to a painful extent. Miss Foote could scarcely 
reach the front of the stage—she then curtseyed, but not 
without a hint from Mrs. Gisss to do so—indeed, but for 
the compassionate and affectionate manner in which Mrs. 
Gipss sustained Miss Foote, at this moment, she must 
have fallen.” 

Mrs. Gisss’s voice is peculiarly pleasing; her person 
still retains sufficient marks of beauty, to tell us what an 
exquisite creature she once was ; her eyes (what eyes they 
were!) are blue; her complexion light; her figure was 
always plump, and has of late years been peculiarly so, 
Her vocal powers were never great, though she sang Cow- 
slip’s music pleasingly. The last time she performed this 
part, she omitted the air of What care I for mam and 
dad ; and this took away the most important feature in 
the character. No one beholding her in The Way to 
Keep Him, or any of the few parts she now plays at 
Covent-garden theatre, could dream that the object of 
their admiration is in her fifty-sixth year. 
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&ec. &e. 
— 


Tue following article, which is extracted from a perio- 
dical, entitled The Drama, will, we think, amuse our 
readers. 

THE ACTOR OF ALL WORK. 


Do you remember Bob Buskin ? No,—how should you! 
He has been quiet in his grave at Stepney these many 
years. Poor Bob! ‘Those who missed seeing him, are ig- 
uorant of one of the pleasantest rarities ever turned out of 
the creative hand of Dame Nature. His mother was a 
lady’s maid, with a pair of wicked black eyes ; his father, 
a strapping footman with a handsome leg,—but why should 
I detail his birth, parentage, and education? What does 
that irritable little cripple and poet, Pope, say ? 

“* Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow; 
The rest is all but leather and prunelila.” 
‘ Buskin agreed with the bard, and the most important 
article of his belief was, ‘‘ all the world’s a stage.”” He 
soon contrived to quit his mamma’s wing (probably she 
was not vastly anxious to detain him), and thinking it in- 
cumbent on him to “ act his part,” joined a company of 
strolling players, on the understanding that he should mo- 
nopolise all the baby kings, princes, and ghosts, in the 
drama. Such an engagement could be no sinecure—Bob 
toiled day and night for his stale crust, mouldy cheese, and 
rank onion. In Pizarrog he was Cora’s child, and tugged 
at Rolla’s carroty locks most unmercifully ; in‘ King John, 
he was Prince Arthur, and whined in the most touching 
manner, to save his eyes from Hubert’s red-hot curling 
irons. He enacted all the spirits of the infernal cauldron 
in Macbeth, performed a ghost and a king in Richard the 
Third, aud screamed most appallingly as the dainty Ariel, 
in The Tempest, But he soon grew too tall for a baby, 
aud though somewhat too short for a hero, was enabled, 
L5 
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with the aid of high-heeled shoes, to assume the characte: 
of Young Norval. The play of Douglas was acted on the 
occasion, in a village assembly-room.—Bob had been an- 
nounced by himself as ‘‘ a young gentleman, his first at- 
tempt on any stage,’”” and the more cultivated part of the 
audience concurred in declaring, that if he would but learn 
to pronounce his words properly, and wash his face 
cleaner, he might in time become a great acquisition to the 
boards. 

This was fame. Buskin began to feel ‘* a thousand 
hearts were swelling in his bosom,” and renouncing finally 
his place as extra candle-snuffer to the establishment, he 
determined for the future to execute nothing but your tip- 
top tragedy parts, particularly Lee’s d/exander, and 
Rowe’s Bajazet. His success was prodigious; he did 
every thing in Ancient Pistol’s vein, and tore the ‘‘ pas- 
sions into rags and tatters’” most dexterously, Many a 
barn has felt an ague of applause, ‘‘ when, in the Moor, 
he ground his teeth to dust ;’’ many a red-faced, raw- 
handed dairy-maid has exhaled in sighs, when, as “ the 
gentle Montague’’ gazing on the moon, or rather the bot- 


tom of a copper kettle, his Juliet exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, Ro- 
meo, Romeo, wherefore art thou Romeo?’ And often 
have the country beldames sate trembling with apprehen- 


” 


sion, when, as *‘ Devilish Macbeth,” crimsoned o’er, not 
with blood, but red ink. Bob was a devoted worshipper 
of Melpomene, but he soon grew too wise to slight her 
laughing sister, Thalia. Hecould be the Jom Shuffleton 
of Colman’s John Bull, and the Endless of No Song no 
Supper, in the same evening. He would take Charles or 
Joseph Surface, in the School for Scandal, as circum- 
stances required ; and if a bravo was wanting in a melo- 
drama, or an harlequin in a pantomime, Bob was the map. 
He could sing, too, ‘‘ as well as Any Italian of them all :”’ 
the ballad and the bravura style were’ equally easy to him ; 
his bass voice was divine, and his tenor surpassed that of 
any match-seller’s extant. In short, he was an universal 
genius. Yet, with all his talents and indefatigable exer- 
tions, he was poor: he commenced his theatrical career 
without a shilling in his purse; and after ten years of glo- 
rious labour, he had not increased his stock of ready cash. 
The fact was, those who witnessed his performance were 
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too poor to reward his excellence, and, somehow or other, 
the managers of the stationary theatres always declined 
giving him an engagement. It mattered little to Buskin ; 
for his good-humour was indestructible, and whether he 
ranted, the leader,of ragged legions, or smoked his pipe in 
a deserted barn, he was still a cheerful, frank-hearted, 
comfortable fellow. 

Buskin, as he was a good-looking spark, except that his 
legs were rather crooked, at one time entertained thoughts 
of making his fortune by marriage ; but love, ompipotent 
love, was too strong for Bob’s resolution, and in a luckless 
hour, he united himself to the Prima Donna of the company; 
a lady who was equally at home in tragedy, comedy, opera, 
aud farce, aud would have been perfectly beautiful, had she 
not resembled Polyphemus, in having but one eye. They 
passéd their honey-moon like their betters, and though 
Buskin found his wife was not absolutely an angel, he was 
satisfied. Soon, however, his purse, always consumptive, 
was exhausted, and he discovered, to his inexpressible 
horror, that his spouse consumed more aqua-vite than 
himself. In vain he strutted nightly the monarch or the 
conqueror of the scene, his rabbit-skin ermine and. his 
copper-gilt sceptre must be laid by at the fall of the cur- 
tain. In vain his dear rib queened it at his side, and was 
pronounced, in sonorous blank verse, the ‘‘ fairest of the 
fair ;”” the play ended, and her Majesty of Denmark was 
glad to make her supper of a red herring. The income of 
an itinerant player will afford no luxuries, and when Bob’s 
one-eyed dame declared that she was “ as ladies wish to 
be, who love their lords,” there was no small difficulty in 
gratifying the various expensive fancies which she indulged. 
But Buskin was not easily put out of temper, and every 
farthing of his professional earnings was willingly expend- 
ed to please the capricious palate of madam, At last, 
when, after he had | gow pee from Monday to Saturday 
in his best parts, and only received six shillings from the 
treasurer, as his share of the profits, she insisted on his 
providing a sucking pig for her Sunday dinner, our histrio- 
nic hero felt his patience completely exhausted, and gravely 
spreading his hands, exclaimed with infinite pathos, ‘* For 
ever and for ever, farewell, Molly.”’ © The lady took it in 
the way of ajest, but Bob immediately quitted the barn, 
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walked as fast as possible for the London road, and bidding 
adieu to the pains and pleasures of a stroller’s life, deter- 
mined, maugre the critics and the newspapers, to try his 
luck on a metropolitan stage, before a fashionable audi- 
ence. 

He arrived in London; but the great men of the patent 
theatres, the major-domos of the drama, treated him 
coolly enough. He might pass muster as the starved Apo- 
thecary, in Romeo and Juliet, or as the Ghost in Hamlet, 
bat for characters of a higher class they could not conceive 
that he had the least capability. Such a sentence was 
death to Buskin’s ambition; it ‘‘ killed his noble heart.’’ 
‘The miuor houses were open to him: with them his ge- 
nius took shelter, aud for many a painful year, he was the 
King Cambyses of Wapping, Surrey, aud Westminster. 
His gains, perhaps, were greater than during his country 
practice, but the honest pride of his spirit was departed : 
he no longer embodied the glorious conceptions of Shake- 
speare,—he had dwindled into a vile posture-master, a de- 
claimer of ridiculous bombast, and he heartily despised 
himself. In the village ale-house, or the uncovered barn, 
open on all sides to the “ pitiless storm,’’ he was the gay- 
est of the gay. His mirthful eye carried a fascination in 
its glance, and those who associated with Buskin were 
happy in his company, however miserable at other times. 
His hilarity and joyousness made him the most amusing 
of guests; ‘* how often has he set the table in a roar!” 
Poverty could not depress him ; wants and privations were 
not merely endured but welcomed, and when others would 
have died of despair, he uttered a jest instead of a groan. 
I have seen him with the green grass for his carpet, and 
the clear blue sky for his canopy, basking in the sunshine, 
drinking in the loveliness of Nature, and chaunting some 
merry snatch of an old tune, ‘‘ in absolute content.” But 
why do I speak of his by-gone enjoyments,—enjoyments 
lost to me as well as to him? Poor Bob Buskin! he had 
no genius to reckon up pounds, shillings, and pence; he 
knew not how to make “ barren metal breed ;’”’ the air of 
London was fatal to him—he had passed his youth *‘ under 
the greenwood tree,” -unrestrained as the wild birds that 
carolled around him,—he could not exist in the smoky 
cage of the metropolis :—like Sir John Falstaff, ‘* A’ bab- 
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bled of green fields,’ and died. Reader, if thou art cu- 
rious, in Stepney church-yard thou mayest find the grave 
of the ** Actor of all Work.” 


DELICATE COMPLIMENT. 

Garrick once askéd Rich, how much Covent-garden 
theatre would hold ?—‘‘I could tell you to a shilling, if 
you would play Richard III. in it,”” was Rich’s reply. 


GARRICK AT ST. PAUL’S, 


Quin, Garrick, and a party, once viewing St. Paul’s, 
Quin proposed to put Davy in the lantern, by way of joke 
—Garrick, who overheard the proposition, replied, ‘* By 
all means, - I shall be happy to give light to Mr. Quin in 
any thing.”’ 


COOL RETORT. 


Henderson was seldvum known to be in a passion. When 
at Oxford, debating with a fellow-student, who, in a fit of 
exasperation, threw wine in his face, Heuderson took out 
his handkerchief, and, with the greatest coolness, said, 
“This is a digression, now for the argument.” 


MISS FARREN. 


The wife of the manager of a,country company, where 
Miss Farren was once playing, took an opportunity, before 
the whole company, of abusing her, and finished with say- 
ing, ironically, ‘‘ You are a pretty young lady, indeed.” 
“And you, madam, are neither one nor the other,” re- 
plied Miss Farren. 


KILLING WITHOUT RISK. 


After the duel between the Lords Townsend and Belle- 
mont, Foote, dining with the former, (who gave him a 
bad dinner,) remarked, that he was astonished his lord- 
ship took so much trouble, and ran so much risk, to kill 
his antagonist, when he might have done it with little 
expense and trouble, and no risk—‘*‘ How?” asked his 
lordship. ‘‘ By inviting him to dinner,’’ replied Foote. 
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J, P. KEMBLE, 


Playing Macbeth, in Ward’s company, Rae was the Mac- 
duff; in the fighting scene, Kemble showed great disin- 
clination to be slain; Rae was, however, a very expert 
swordsman, and kept it up so long, that when the combat 
was over, Kemble felt so exhausted, that he was obliged 
to be carried into the green-room, almost insensible. The 
first words he spoke were, “‘ Ah, Ward, that young man 
will be the death of me—I can’t stand it as formerly.” 
** Pooh, pooh,” replied Ward, ‘‘ don’t you recollect it 
was the same, twenty years ago, when I played Macduff, 
at ———?” 


NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


Henderson, inviting a gentleman to dine with him on 
new year’s day, the latter, before he would give an answer, 
cousulted his pocket-book, to see whether he was en- 
gaged, and discovered that new year’s day was the first of 
the month; he therefore made the following curious apo 
logy :—“ I perceive, sir, that new year’s day unfortunately 


happens or the first day of January, on which day I am 
engaged. I was in hopes it would not happen till towards 
the end of the month, and then I would certainly have 
waited on you.” * 


** NUNKY PAYS FOR ME.”’ 


After Shuter became so great a favourite with the town, 
by playing Master Stephen, in Every Man in his Humour, 
being engaged to play in the north, he took his place in 
the coach, with a sedate elderly gentleman for his evening 


companion. The coach was stopped on the other side of 


Finchley Common, by a single highwayman, who, having 
put the usual compliments to the old gentleman, and re- 
ceived his contribution, turned to Shuter, saluting him 
with a smart slap on the cheek, and preseuting his pistol, 
demanded his money—‘‘ Money!”’ replied the droll, with 
a shrug, a very deliberate yawn, and a countenance inex- 
pressibly vacant, ‘Oh, lord, sir! they never trust me 
with any! for unncle, here, always pays fur me, turnpikes 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES: VT 


avd all, your houour.”” The highwayman cursed his stupi- 
dity, and rode off—the old gentleman grumbled, and 
Shuter, laughing, pursued his journey. 


AN OPERA WITHOUT MUSIC. 

The first night the Beggar's Opera was played at the 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields theatre, the audience, not being then 
much acquainted with the nature of operas, expected the 
usual music before the drawing up of the curtain—finding 
themselves (as they imagined ) likely to be bilked out of 
their first and second music, they expressed great disappro- 
bation, insomuch that Jack Hall was sent on to apologise 
for the omission, by explaining that it was a rule to have 
no music prior to the overture. Jack made his obeisance 
with a tolerable grace, but being confounded at the general 
silence which so suddenly ensued on his appearance, Blun- 
dered out—* Ladies and geutlemen, we—we—beg you'll 
not call for first and second music, because—because you 
all know, that there is never any music at all in an opera.” 
This bull put the house in good humour, and the piece 
proceeded. 


A POINTED ORATION. 


When Sir Richard Steele was fitting ap his great room, 
in York-buildings, for public orations, &c., he was pretty 
much in arrear to his workmen, and, coming in one day, 
to see how the work went on, he desired one of the la- 
bourers to mount the rostrum, that he might observe how 
he could be heard. The fellow, mounting, and scratching 
his head, said, he did not know what to say, for he was 
no orator. ‘‘ Oh,” said the knight, ‘‘ say any thing that 
comes uppermost.” ‘* Why, then,” said he, ‘Sir Richard, 
here have we been working for you these 3ix months, and 
can’t get a penny of money. Pray, Sir Richard, when do 
you mean to pay us ?”’ ‘* Oh, very well, very well, ” said 
the knight, “1 have heard enough, to ‘know you speak 
very plainly, but I don’t admire your subject.” 


A DIAMOND TRIED. 


The first night of Merope, Dorilas by Mr. Diamond, a 
lady observed to a gentleman near her, what a number of 
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Jews were in the house— True, madam ; they are come 
to try the value of a diamond,” 


TALMA AND NAPOLEON, 


Talma was often called to read pieces to the imperial 
court, before they were performed at the theatre. A short 
time before the divorce of the Empress Josephine, he se- 
lected a piece, translated from the English, in which the 
separation of a married couple formed the principal in- 
cident. None of the courtiers knew then what was brew- 
ing. The Empress Josephine was observed to weep very 
much, and Napoleon, after listening a while, impatiently 
rose, aud shut the door which opened to the outer room, 
in which the company sat, who were thus, to their great 
surprise, prevented from hearing. ‘The whole piece, how- 
ever, was read; but when it was finished, the emperor 
forbade its performance. 


HAMLET’S MADNESS. 


The softened tone assumed by Kean, in Hamiet, in his 
interview with Ophelia, so different from that of Mr. 
Kemble, has occasioned some critical controversy. The 
dispute is an old one. Davies, in his Dramatic Miscel- 
lanies, has the following passage :—‘‘ The assumed maduess 
with Ophelia was, by Garrick, in my opinion, made tov 
boisterous. He should have remembered, that he was 
reasoning with a young lady, to whom he had professed 
the tenderness of passion. Wilks retained enough of dis- 
guised madness, but, at the same time, preserved the 
feelings of a lover, and the delicacy of a gentleman. Barry 
was not so violent as Garrick, and was consequently nearer 
to the intention of the author. Sheridan, Smith, and 
Henderson, have all, in this scene, avoided a manner too 
outrageous.’ —Examiner, May, 1814, 
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DRAMATIC REVIEW. 


BRIEF NOTICES 
OF THE 
PERFORMANCES OF THE PRESENT DAY, 
ae 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


John Brown.—A particularly bad farce has been played 
here, on which the talents of Wallack and Harley are lite- 
rally lavishly expended. It turns on the novel circum- 
stance of two gentlemen of the same name being mistaken 
for each other. Harley’s character would have suited 
Liston much better. The piece contained many allusions 
to recent events, that were little relished, and some coarse 
jokes, that were not relished at all. Project, a long un- 
profitable part, was performed by Williams, but has since 
been transferred to the most versatile man of the day, 
Browne. The reason for this change we cannot state. 
Williams appeared, to us, to do as much with it as could 
be done with such materiel. 


SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 
Williams’s Wine and Walnuts. 

We went to this theatre with some expectation, we 
must confess; because the author (Mr. Hudson) is al- 
ready well known, through the medium of those gentle- 
men who follow the pleasing vocation of ballad-singing, 
his songs haviug obtained a very great, though perhaps a 
painful celebrity, and those peripatetic bards having, sans 
ceremonie, introduced Mr. Hudson to the cognisance of 
the whole metropolis. In addition to this, the exhibitor 
had excited in us some curiosity, A man playing Clown, 
at one month’s warning, in the theatre where Grimaldi 
was pursed, and giving an entertainment solus, including 
conjuring tricks and a display un the musical glasses, the 
two latter feats he having never dreamed of,till within thelast 
six weeks, is, at least, an extraordinary creature. Adding 
to this, that we have heard a whisper, that Mr, Henry’s 
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performance at the Adelphi was written for Mr. Williams, 
but transferred to Mr. Henry, ‘‘ through some indirec- 
tion,”’ and that the author of Wine and Walnuts had ful- 
filled his task within a fortnight, we found our wonder 
wound up toa pitch. First, of the entertainment, it has 
the fault of being ail one way; that is, it never steps from 
a delineation of the petty peculiarities of the vulgar; 
there is too much description—too little action—and the 
exordium should be reduced at least five-eighths—the 
songs are pleasing, and if some of the dialogue was 
omitted, and some more lyrics introduced, it would be 
better. Whether the author or the actor are to be blamed 
for the indecencies in the “‘ Speculation’ song, we can- 
not say ;—but they made even the auditors of Sadler’s Wells 
blush. Take the entertainment altogether, it is creditable 
as a first attempt; and, as the author had an eye to the 
taste of the audience, we presume that induced him to 
exclude any thing that alluded to genteel society. Of Mr. 
Williams, we know not exactly what to say. He has cer- 
tainly raised himself considerably in our estimation. His 
conjuring ¢ricks are as old as Merlin, but they are neatly 
execited. Mr. Williams would do well to consider, that 
a little more grace in his deportment, might not displease 
even the galleries, and that it is possible to be a very hu- 
morous gentleman, as well as a very humorous man. 
The portraits_are tolerably good, but we should earnestly 
recommend Mr. Williams to remove the Death’s-head, 
which only serves to set silly women screaming; and to 
teach Mr. Nicholson not to play Cheerily, oh! whilst the 
resemblance of the late lamented Princess Charlotte is 
exhibiting. 











CHIT CHAT. 
Young Knight is, it is said, engaged at the Haymarket, 
where a Mr. Osbaldiston, formerly of Bristol, will lead. 
An At Home is preparing for Yates. We shall havi 
nothing but solos at our theatres, it appears. We advise 
this gentleman to take care, or he may find his auditors 
leave him solus, 
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OF 


JUNIUS BRUTUS BOOTH. 


——— 
When I’m engaged in a desperate chace, I stick at nothing. 
Tron Chest. 
He woke and found ’twas but a dream. Disprn. 
Are you a man? 
Aye, and a bold one, too. Macbeth. 


— 


A Lonpon audience is said to be the truest test of 
dramatic powers, and this, as a general axiom, is, per- 
haps, true; but it is also true, that if quackery is any- 
where extremely successful, it is in the metropolis. 
Every one who knows anything of acting, knows: that 
Wallack is the best Rolla of the day; yet his performance 
of that part will not draw half such an assemblage, as the 
announcement of either Kean or Young for it: this is the 
public devotion to NAME. Elliston is applauded by the 
cockneys in Young Marlow; in a provincial theatre, on 
the appearance of so corpulent an old gentleman for. the 
part, the auditors would surely testify risibility, if not 
censure: this is the force of habit, in Londoners. Sweet- 
hearts and Wives, with Liston’s fooleries, will draw a 
much larger house at the Haymarket, than the excellently 
written comedy of The Way to Keep Him, well played at 
Covent-garden ; and this is, because the Londoners, the 
city of thinkers, prefer the quackery of one buffoon, to 

Vou, IV.—59. M 
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the mental delight to be drawn from witnessing a refined 
production. Fashion, too, assists in making London ridi- 
culous; we would stake our existence on the fact, that 
four-sevenths of the persons who flocked to, and ardently 
bepraised, Der Freischiitz, did, during the performance of it, 
wish Carl Von Weber had been at the bottom of the Ger- 
man Ocean, ere he produced the (to uncultivated ears) 
tedious passages with which that opera abounds. 

Few performers ever made a greater stir in the metro- 
polis, than the gentleman of whose existence we have 
now to render an account; we should be prejudging our 


, 


hero to say more on the subject of ‘ gulling;’’ we shall, 
therefore, dash at once “‘ in medias res.’’ 

Junius Brutus Boot was born at St. Pancras, near 
London, on the Ist of May, 1796. The father of this gen- 
tleman is an attorney, residing in Queen-street, Blooms- 
bury, and has one daughter, younger than the subject of 
this article, who form the sole surviving members of an 
extensive family. 

Mr. Junius Brutus Bootn, by the mother’s side, is 
said to be a descendant from the celebrated John Wilkes ; 
but we regard the assertion as inaccurate, though Mrs. 
Buoth might have been collaterally allied to that distin- 


guished patriot. But his high-sounding prenomen of 


Junius was given him in commemoration and compliment 
to the writer, whose undivulged name has occasioned so 
much speculation for the last half century. By the bye, 
too, the name of Brutus was one under which Junius 
frequently wrote; so that Mr. Boorn is indebted for the 
best part of his baptismal appellation to that splendid 
luminary. Mr. Bootn’s juvenile inclinations were direct- 
ed to pictorial pursuits; and drawings are said to be 
extant from his pencil, marked by freedom of execution, 
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and boldness of design. He entered, however, into the 
navy, from positive choice, and was merely dissuaded by 
the entreaties of his father from embarking for America 
with Captain Bligh, as a midshipman, in a vessel, which, 
with nearly the whole of the crew, was afterwards lost. 
Mr. Boots then applied.to the art of printing, which he 
speedily abandoned for the study of the law, and, accord- 
ing to Sir John Vanburgh, was ‘‘ in as fair a way as a 
boy is to be a rogue, when he’s put clerk to an attorney.’ 
This profession he exchanged, however, for the practice 
of sculpture, which Mr. Boorn pursued with avidity, till 
his views were interrupted by an accusation, of which his 
tender age should hardly have rendered him susceptible. 
He was charged by a frail nymph with that ‘‘ deed of 
darkness,’’ which her situation could no longer conceal. 

Singular as it may appear, this accusation was brought 
against Master Junius Brutus, in January, 1810, when 
he was not quite fourteen years old ; a period when boys 
are more remarkable for the tenderness of their age, than 
the tenderness of their hearts ; more addicted to making 
mischief than making love; and too fond of ‘ chevy” 
to engage in ‘ chases’’ of another description. However, 
we must not throw a doubt on the veracity of a lady, nor, 
if we did, would it avail much, as Mr. Booth, sen., fifteen 
years ago, paid £30, in expiation of his son’s delinquency. 

It will readily be supposed, that any young gentleman’s 
having thus broken through the established rules of de- 
corum, and commenced his gallantries ere he had con- 
cluded his education, was subject matter for divers family 
conferences, in which the part sustained by the said young 
gentleman, was 


** Much more tiresome than entertaining.” 


Master Bootn, therefore, sought ‘* peace in solitude,” 
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and, to use the phraseology of his father’s profession, 
““ was not found in his bailiwick,’’ though “ he lurked, 
and wandered, and did secrete himself therein.”” In fact, 
his visita to his home circle became daily more and more 
like “ the angel visits,”” few, and far between ; and whilst 
thus absenting himself from parental care, he made a few 
dramatic acquaintances, i.e. young gentlemen, who were 
either stage-struck, or moon-struck, or both. Our hero 
made his first appearance in the play of John Bull, at a 
temporary theatre, at a cow-house, in Pancras-street, 
Tottenham-court-road, on which occasion he supported 
the part of Frank Rochdale. 

The theatre in question has long ceased to be the re- 
ceptacle of stage-struck heroes; the last time our peripa- 
tetic rambles led us that way, we found the building had 
ceased to encourage dramatic stars, though it still re- 
mained in the milky way. We remember this place in 
the year 1813, and it was then kept by a talented little 
fellow, of the name of George, a brother of the young 
lady of that name, now at the Haymarket theatre. On 
one evening, when we submitted to the operation of 
squeezing up a passage of steps about eighteen inches 
wide, we saw the aforesaid Mr. George enact King Richard 
the Third, and Bootu was the Buckingham of the night, 
and a very promising performance fis was: one circum- 
stance, however, occurred, which certainly did not say 
much for the elegance of the auditors. Mr. Bootn, it 
must be premised, and tenderly be it spoken, was in early 
life rather strangely formed in the leg, or, as it may be 
more delicately stated, defective in his understanding. 
A curve has been, for ages, allowed to be the line of 
beauty, but this line will not do to apply to the legs: 
well, then, whilst Mr. Bootu was perpetrating the Duke 
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of Buckingham, a gentleman in front volunteered the fol- 
lowing shrewd remark :—*‘ Ah! ah! you’re a pretty fel- 
low to stop a pig !”’ we need not add, that the laughter of 
the auditors confirmed the truth, if not the kindness of 
the observation. At the same place we heard Mr. Bootn 
read Collooney, in The Irishman in London, in consequence 
of the absence of the proposed representative of that 
character. 

At Pancras-street nursery for sucking Thespians, Mr. 
BooTn’s performances were really noticed for their em- 
phasis and propriety; the frequency of applause lent a 
proud stimulus to his ambition, and he soon after joined 
Mr. Penley’s company, at Peckham. 

Mr. Penley, who, in conjunction with Mr. Jonas, was 
then lording over a few enterprising young men, engaged 
our hero at twenty shillings per week, and contrived, by 
way of a dramatic wet blanket or damper, to cast him 
Campillo, in The Honey Moon, a character, whose duties 
are contained ina very few lines indeed. Mr.Bootn had 
nothing but submission to depend on, and therefore, on 
the 13th of December, 1813, he did enact that character. 
He attended the company of Jonas and Penley also to 
Deptford, where his cast of characters were a little, and 
but little, superior to the one we have named. 

In 1814, Mr. Boorn sustained a very severe attack of 
illness, during which he sojourned beneath his paternal 
roof; but, on the renovation of his health, he again joined 
Mr. Penley, who was then performing at Ostend; at 
which place, as well as Amsterdam, Antwerp, Brussels, 
and Ghent, Mr. Bootn performed. Mr. Penley, who, 
lacking encouragement, of course lacked money, did not 
remunerate his forces either punctually, or sufficiently, 
and they dwindled away vilely; and in the exigency, aris- 
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ing from want of numbers, Mr. Bootn was frequently 
applied to, on all which occasions he evinced great capa- 
bilities. His performance of Megrim, at Brussels, was 
attended with great success, and has been represented 
to us as a finished effort. Mr. Samson Penley, now of 
the theatre-royal, Drury-lane, was the ‘‘ great creature”’ 
of that company; but, after that gentleman, Mr. Bootu 
had his choice of parts, and he became a favourite amongst 
that land of exiled Englishmen, shattered demireps, and 
retired swindlers. 

At Brussels, Mr. Bootu repeated his ‘‘ Ego amo’ 
young lady, a native of that town, in the house of whose 
mother he lodged. Our hero made himself a proficient in 
the French language, whether or not in the way pre- 
scribed by Lord Byron for learning Greek, we know not; 
but, either by the exertion of his tongue, or the powers of 
his lips, he persuaded the lady to “‘ kick duty to the devil,” 
and join her fate to that of an itinerant comedian. ‘This 
match was very much against the wish of the lady’s mam- 
ma; but as her consent, to save trouble, had never been 
asked, it was useless her withholding her pardon. 

After suffering considerable privations abroad, our hero 
returned to his native country, and obtained, through th 
influence of his friends, an engagement for the ensuing 
winter season at Covent-garden theatre. « 

In the summer of 1815, he played at Worthing, upon a 
weekly stipend of thirty shillings, and proceeded to. the 
fulfilment of his London duties, in October, of the same 
year, when he made his debit, in conjunction with Mrs. 
Alsop, as Sylvius, in As you like it, though circumstances 
had augured his appearance, at least, in Richard the Third. 
Here he remained, at a salary of £2 per week, the whok 
of that season, and played but eight or nine times; in the 
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course of which he once obtained Henry, in the translation 
of La Pie Voleuse, called The Magpie or the Maid. 

Upon the termination of this twelvemouth, Mr. Bootu 
assumed the acting management of the Worthing theatre, 
at a weekly remuneration of two guineas, and a benefit. 
A misunderstanding having occurred with the manager, 
he relinquished this appointment, and wandered into 
Windsor, under a desperate carelessness of his destina- 
tion. He returned, however, immediately to Worthing, 
and undertook his original functions, at an abated recom- 
pence of five-and-tweuty shillings. Here he arrived at a 
considerable estimation, and was peculiarly admired for 
the performance of Fitzharding, in the comedy of Smiles 
and Tears. 

Mr. Kean was advertised that season in the part of Sir 
Giles Overreach, at Brighton, but not arriving for its 
performance, Mr. Boots undertook the character at a 
very limited intimation. ‘The house was but sparingly 
attended, and some hisses were heard upon the entrance 
of Mr. Bootn, which his ulterior efforts wegen into 
reiterated plaudits, and universal satisfaction. 

Soon after this, the Hon. Mrs. Chambers transmitted a 
recommendation of Mr. Boots to the managers of Co- 
vent-garden, who immediately addressed him, and stated 
that his name would be in their bills for Richard the Third. 
This letter passed him on his road to London, where, of 
course, he was greatly surprised to witness the issue of 
this communication; and, in absolute ignorance of its 
probability, had written to most of the provincial theatres, 
soliciting employment. 

As we shall consider the talents of this gentleman at 
another part of this article, we shall merely state in gene- 
ral terms his reception, in this part of our memoir. 
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On Wednesday, February 12, 1817, Mr. Boorn enacted 
the character for which he had thus been announced, 
amidst a mingled expression of censure and applause, but 
of which-the latter predominated in the ratio of ten to 
vue. The ‘part was repeated next evening, to a very thin 
audience, and, though prepared for successive repetition, 
was declined by Mr. Boorn, till the Monday following. 
In the interim, he was counselled by a friend to arrange 
an engagement, which hitherto had not been proposed. 
In reply to his application for that purpose, Mr. Harris 
offered to renew the original salary, and afterwards nomi- 
nated £5 a-week, which was also declined, and Mr. Booru 
desired his name to be withdrawn from the bills for future 
performance. 

Without involving the question of Mr. Bootu’s_ per- 
formance, certain it is, that that performance created a 
great sensation in the metropolis. A man, resembling 
Kean in ‘stature, voice, and general appearance ; whose 
style of acting, too, seemed modelled after that gentle- 
man; "and whose tent-scene was admitted, even by those 
who treated him merely as a copyist, to be an unrivalled 
effort, was likely to prove an attractive performer. Now 
Edmund Kean, like his great predecessor, David Garrick, 
became sensitively alive to the consequence of having such 
a rival ; and hearing (for news buzzes through the chan- 
nel of Russell-street with astonishing rapidity) that 
Boornu and Fawcett were at loggerheads, on the subject 
of salary, he went himself to the stage-door of Covent- 
garden theatre, learnt Booru’s address, called upon him, 
and offered him terms at Drury; his words were, ‘‘ Here’s 
my chariot, jump in, my boy; I’ve settled it for you.” 
'Fhose who are inclined to believe that Edmund Kean did 
all this from feeling towards Mr. Boorn, are welcome to 
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retain their opinions ; but we beg leave to differ. That 
Kean wished Boot to have a competent salary, we be- 
lieve ; but that he also wished and intended to crush any 
hope of rivalry on his part, we are absolutely sure. Dur- 
ing his career, Mr. Kean has never suffered any performer 
to have a chance of eclipsing him in public favour; he 
threw up Manuel, because Rae was 30 excelleit in De 
Zelos; he would vot perform in 7'he Italians, because he 
feared to stand beside Miss Kelly’s Page; and he would 
not allow David Fisher to play Hamlet, for his own 
benefit. 

Mr. Kean conveyed our hero in his chariot, from a 
friend’s, in Southampton-row, to the committee-room of 
Drury-lane theatre, where a memorandum of his retention 
for three years, at a progressive compensation of £8, £9, 
and £10 a-week, was signed in the presence of Lord Es- 
sex, Mr. Wilson, and the Hon. George Lamb; and Mr. 
Boortu, in pursuance of these stipulations, agreed to play 
Iago, at that house, ou the approaching Thursday. Mr. 
Kean never lost sight of his new friend till this was ac- 
complished ; and one of the committee, seeing the company 
poor little Junius Brutus had fallen into, said, “ Pray, 
Kean, don’t make Boorn too drunk for his duties ;’”’ to 
which the tragedian replied, 


* We'll teach him to drink deep, ere he depart.” 


On the 26th of February, 1817, Mr. Booru appeared at 
Drury, as Jago; the story of his sufferings at the other 
house, and a great deal of puff respecting the talents of 
Bootu, and the generosity of Kean, had stirred up the 
public to enthusiasm: his entrée, at the very opening 
of the scene, was hailed, by a house crammed to suffoca- 

M5 
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tion, by the most flattering plaudits. In the early part of 
this scene, Jago has to say 


“ I know my price; [I’m worth no less a place 5” 


this speech was applied by the auditors to his situation, 
and the conduct of the Covent-garden proprietors, and 
was rapturously cheered. 

When Kean and Boortu entered together, the applause 
was electrical; the circumstance itself is only paralleled 
by the conjunction of Garrick and Quin; and our modern 
performers looked at one another, and then at their audi- 
tors, as if uncertain what to do; at length, after Kean had 
bowed at least half a dozen times, they stood close toge 
ther, and indicated their gratitude by both bowing ver; 
respectfully to the whole house. 

Mr. Kean’s peculiar way of walking diagonally, from 
the middle of the stage into the corner, and then going 
half across by the lamps, was adopted by Mr. Boorn; 
and two persons doing this, in the course of one scene, 
had a very curious effect. Kean, on this occasion, out- 
did all his former outdoings; and, though Jago is not a 
part for applause, Boorn elicited it in every scene, save 
the drinking one; and even the madness of Cockneyshir 
could not bepraise Mr. Boorn’s vocal attempt. The 
piece was announced for repetition on the Saturday, with 
applause ‘‘ as enthusiastic as ever shook the walls of a 
theatre.” He then received a notice from Covent-garden 
theatre, that his services were not relinquished by that 
establishment, and, having absented himself from the r 
petition of Jago, at Drury, on Saturday, February 22, h« 
concluded an agreement with Mr. Harris, with the term: 
obtained at Drury-lane. 
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At an early hour on Saturday, February 22, Drury-lane 
was crowded in every part; in some cases, a guinea had 
been given for a single seat, and expectation was at its 
highest point. The usual hour for drawing up the curtain 
passed without that necessary ceremony being performed, 
and the audience began to testify their displeasure in that 
manner, that, though not confined to the trammels of 
language, is well understood by every manager and actor 
in this hemisphere. Mr. Rae at length came forward, and 
spoke as follows :— 

‘* Ladies and Gentlemen,—Iit is with deep regret that I 
inform you, that, though Mr. Boorn’s name appears in 
the bills of this evening, he will not appear. (Uproar.) 
I have received this note. 


** Mr. Booth to Mr. Rae. 
** Saturday, February 22, 1817. 

** Mr. Booru -presents his compliments to Mr. Rae, 
and is sorry to inform him that he finds himself so ex- 
tremely ill, from the agitation he has suffered during the 
last week, that it is totally out of his power to darken 


this evening; and that he is gone a little way out of 
town, to endeavour to restore his health.” (Here a simul- 


taneous exclamation of surprise burst from the whole of the 
audience.) 


Mr. Rae continued— 

“* Ladies and Gentlemen,—1 did not receive this note 
till between three and four o’clock this afternoon, and 
lust no time in proceeding towards Mr. Boorn’s house, 
to endeavour to learn further particulars. In my way, I 
met a friend, who told me that he had left Mr. Boots 
well, at one o’clock, On arriving at the house, Mrs. Booth 
informed me that her husband, complaining of being un- 
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well, had gone out; if he had quitted town, it was more 
than she knew. Under these circumstances, Mr. Kean 
has kindly agreed to perform Jago; aud I, with your per- 
mission, will undertake Othello.” 

After some little opposition, this arrangement was en- 
tered into. 

Covent-garden avd Drury-lane theatres each published 
circulars, in which there was an infinite deal of bad feel- 
ing and worse grammar. 

On Boorn’s re-appearance at Covent-garden, as Rich- 
ard, the uproar was only comparable to the roar of an 
enormous cataract. Fawcett appeared, and a note was 
handed up to him from the pit, which he could not deci- 
pher ; and he was soundly hissed, and unmercifully pelted, 
for not being able to read what was absolutely unintel- 
ligible. What an enviable situation is that of stage mana- 
ger! Finding oratory useless, they sent a placard forward, 
inscribed with these words : 


“ GRANT SILENCE, TO EXPLAIN.” 


The gentleman who bore this at the end of a pole, seemed 
an experienced practitioner; for he avoided the whirlwind 
of orange peel with becoming dexterity. Mr. BooTn came 
forward, but one tremendous roar drove him from the 
stage. The placard bearer came again with another effu- 
sion,— 


“ MR. BOOTH IS WILLING TO APOLOGISE.” 
But this was received no better than the former, and Mr. 
Bootn’s appearance was again the signal for horrible dis- 
cord. The indefatigable placard-bearer braved the storm 
once more, and hid his head behind a board, bearing this 
appeal : 
- CAN ENGLISHMEN CONDEMN UNHEARD?’ 
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To-which the said Englishmen tacitly replied, we can; 
for they cheered tremendously at the fall of the curtain. 
We may use the language of Colman, and say, 


“ Next night ’twas the same, and the next, and the next.” 


During all this time, the situation of poor Boorn was 
really pitiable ; he was every moment, with his attendant 
sprite, Fawcett, attempting to address the audience, and 
invariably repulsed. 

On the first of March, the succeeding Saturday, Mr. 
Bootu received from the Covent-garden proprietors 100 
orders! Very soon after the opening of the doors, a placard 
was hoisted by one of his friends, with these words of 
amity :-— 

“ HE HAS BEEN PUNISHED ENOUGH; LET US 
FORGIVE HIM.” 
This was met by cries of “‘ Yes, at Drury,” &c. &c. Ov 
Mr. Bootn’s entrée, laurel was thrown upon the stage by 
his friends, and, ‘*sad reverse!” orange peel by his 
enemies. 

On the following Monday, the clamour was considerably 
lessened, and, on the next night of his performanee, had 
totally subsided. 

Almost instantly after the quelling of this tumult, the 
public seemed to forget Mr. Boot altogether. He ap- 
peared in Sir Giles Overreach twice. 

Mr. Booms declined greatly in public estimation, on 
each successive appearance; and on his benefit, when he 
played Shylock and Jerry Sneak, the total receipts are 
said to have been only 67/.10s.; he had, of course, to 
pay two hundred guineas for the house. 

We find him next at the Coburg, playing Lucius Junius 
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Brutus, The Lear of Private Life, &c. In 1820, Mr 
Booru was engaged at Drury-lane theatre, where he ap- 
peared on the 7th of November, 1820, as Jago; he there, 
for one season, divided the leading business with Wallack 
and Cooper. Soon afterwards our hero, in a fit of 
jealousy, assaulted I] Diavolo Antoniv, then quitted 
England, and went to America. 

Having concluded our narrative of the events of this 
gentleman’s existence, it becomes our duty, as far as we 
are capable, to present to our readers a summary of his 
capabilities as an actor—of his conduct as a man. 

Mr. Boota is a man of considerable talent, but nota 
man of genius, for he is not original. He possesses an 
ardent sanguine mind, which has been acted upon by 
flattery, at an age when judgment had not sufficiently 
enthroned herself; and it must be admitted, that the 
circumstance of the two winter theatres contending for 
him, was sufficient to turn the head of a being, not then of 
age. For the breaking of his Drury-lane treaty, as a man 
of business, or as a man of honour, he has no excuse; but, 
as a young actor, he has many. ‘That Mr. Kean cajoled 
him to it, is not to be doubted; and, prevailed upon by 
the hope’of superior recompence, to perform inferior 
business, he was hurried away by that gentleman, and, in 
an evil hour, consented. When we say this, we do not 
mean to infer that he could have supported a successful 
rivalry; but Mr. Kean had no right to interfere with his 
prospects, and had he adopted the same line of conduct 
towards Claremont, we should have still thought he had 
a sinister view in it. 

Mr. Bootn’s temper is hasty, petulant, and peevish; 
he is always lamenting his fate, says he is the most un- 
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lucky creature in the world, and occasionally falls into 
deep despondency, from which he arouses into a kind of 
temporary madness.* 

As an actor, Mr. Boor is only second-rate. Mr. Kean 
is the image, whose shadow darkens all he does, and, by 
reflecting Ais light, Mr. Boorn obscures his own. In 
Richard’s opening soliloquy, Mr. Boorn is a facsimile ot 
his prototype; in the tent-scene ‘* he is himself alone.” 

Mr. Bootn played Fitzharding, and his friends ex- 
claimed, ‘* He cannot imitate Kean now, for he has never 
played it.””. The remark was absurd. BooTn’s imitation 
is not one of particular passages, but general manner ; it 
is not the borrowing of one idea, but the assumption of 
the whole style; and this assumption, once acquired, it 
can be applied to any part in the drama. In Fitzharding 
his delivery of 


“ Well, then, you know the worst. I am their leader,” 


fully justifies this observation. 

Mr. Bootn is not yet thirty, and may, probably, have 
much improved in his transatlantic trip. We fear he can 
never become a first-rate actor, but he is better than 
many that have been honoured with that title. Heis a 
more generally useful actor than Conway; and in Shylock, 
Richard, Hamlet, &c., far exceeds Cooper, and, in the 
two last, equals Wallack. Had he patience to study, pru- 
dence to abstain from entrapping the galleries, and humi- 
lity enough to attend to the suggestions of superior judg- 
ment, he might be the fourth actor on the British stage: 





* In one of these fits he is said to have attempted to stab 
Wallack; the tale, however, stands only on the authority of 
the American journals. 
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our readers will, perhaps, agree with us, that Kean, Mac- 
ready, and C. Kemble, are the three first. 

Our hero is about five feet three inches in height, 
slightly made, with large and expressive features ; his 
voice strongly resembles that of Kean, but is more equa- 
ble; he cannot sing, though he frequeutly attempts to 
vocalise. 


Since writing the above, we have to record this gentle- 
man’s return to England, (October 1825,) and engage- 
ment for three nights at Drury-lane. He opened in 
Lucius Junius Brutus; after his performance, was called 
for by the audience, and positively refused to go forward, 


From Drury he went to the Royalty, where he played to 
empty benches. He is now provincialising. 
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DRAMATIC REVIEW. 


BRIEF NOTICES 
OF THE 
PERFORMANCES OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
om 


Wuen it was first proposed to us to enter upon this 
task, we raised our eyebrows, and groaned, at the idea 
of the labour attendant upon weekly criticisms—but, lo! 
we find our task getting lighter and lighter, and have 
absolutely nothing to record. Novelty is now an un- 
looked-for luxury ; and, as epicures take tainted viands, 
when true relish is lost for sound ones, lovers of ‘thea- 
tricals feast now on the accidents or misfortunes of the 
stage and its professors. Madame Vestris’s illness has 
created a kind of sensation ; and her playing two acts of 
Macheath, without singing any of the music, deserves 
record, Why, in the morning, when she complained of 
hoarseness, was not Pearman sent to ?—or, in the evens 
ing, when the lady broke down, if beneath his dignity, 
why did not Duruset (who has played the part at the 
house) finish it? Assuredly, such a circumstance as a 
Macheath omitting the music, never occurred before, even 
in a barn. 


THE ORATORIOS. 


From the dullness of the Thanksgiving, by Sir J. Ste- 
venson, M. D., absence shall in future deliver us. The 
Misceilaneous Act, the only thing which the town goes to 
hear, was, on Friday, deprived of the services of Ma- 
dame Vestris, and Miss Love sang two songs instead, 
Miss Paton’s Mary of Castle Carey was as fine as ever, 
though we must censure the extremely bad taste dis« 
played by her accompanying herself on the piano; an 
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instrument always ineffective in a theatre. We had 
much rather hear her sing unaccompanied ; and 80, we are 
sure, would nine-tenths of the house. Braham sang 
March! march! Eitrick and Tiviot Dale! but we do not 
admire this effort ; he sings it in jig time, and thus de- 
stroys all the dignity of this warlike reprobation ; he also 
mars the effect of the words, 


“ England shall, many a day, tell of the bloody fray, 
When the blue bonnets march’d over the border,” 


(which should evince the high spirit of exultation,) by the 
use of his falsetto, and the introduction of a cadence, 
Braham’s taste should lead him not to immolate sense ai 
the shrine of sound, and fritter away a sentiment for a 
cadenza; especially for one which we have heard from 
the vocalist’s lips one hundred times in the last ten years, 
The Oratorios have been tolerably attended. 


THE COVENT-GARDEN THEATRICAL FUND DINNER. 


The meeting was very numerous. The Earl of Bles- 
sington took the chair, vice Duke of York, sick. Ma- 
thews was one of the stewards, and made a very foolis! 
speech, which received great applause, and sang three 
songs inimitably. The collection was about £1,100. 

Sinclair, Broadhurst, T. Cooke, &c., entertained the 
company with songs and glees. The toasts were the 
veteran ones used on all these occasions. The cheer was 
excellent ; and the wine, if we may judge by the quan. 
tity swallowed, highly relished. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


MRS. EDWIN, 


(LATE OF THE THEATRE-ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.) 


— 
Epwrn, of every grace possest, 
First taught her heart to prove 
That gentlest passion of the breast, 
To feel the power of love.---HELEN WILLIAMS. 


oe 


Mrs. Epwin had not the compliment paid to her, that 
is sometimes passed by parents to their children—she was 
never asked what business she would like to pursue, but 
was introduced on the stage at the age of six, to see if she 
could draw a few extra pounds for her mamma’s benefit, 
who, with her father, Mr. Richards, was engaged at the 
Crow-street theatre, Dublin. Some of Mrs. Epwin’s 
biographers state, that Miss Ricnarps played the part of 
the Romp (the character she came out in) in a most able 
manner. It certainly must have been a most weighty per- 
formance from a child of her age; it seems, however, 
that the little romp pleased the people; for she was in- 
stantly engaged to play a certain number of nights ; during 
which she was sent on for the fine lady in Lethe, The Vir- 
gin Unmasked, Prince Arthur, and a part, written express- 
ly for her by O’ Keeffe, in the farce of The Female Club ; 
but her Priscilla Tomboy must have been her most. suc- 
cessful juvenile assumption, as we find that was cut. down 

Vou. IV.—60. N 
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into an interlude, and she played it more frequently than 
any other part. It would seem, that managers in general 
are not blessed with many original ideas ; for, whenever 
it happens that two theatres are open in the same town, 
and one hits on a little novelty that answers, the rival 
theatre, instead of searching for something of anothe: 
description, to compete with the attraction offered to the 
public by his oppenent, instantly looks out for a thing as 
like as possible to the first object of attraction; although 
common sense must tell him, he can then only hav 
*< second best.’’ Our readers remember, that when Jocko 
was gotten up at Covent-garden, Drury-lane instantly be- 
gan to play the serious pantumime of Perouse, which had 
been worn out at all the minor theatres. In consequence 
of Kean’s hit in Richard, four or five actors were ruined, 
at Covent-garden, from trying the same character. Both 
the theatres had Coronations twice, at the same time. 
Mr. Daly was the manager of the Smock-alley theatre, 
and he, according to custom from time immemorial, in- 
atantly commenced his canvass for an infant progeny, and 
engaged Miss Wallis (afterwards Mis. Campbell*) to rival 
our heroine; but it appears that R stoud before W, not 
only in alphabetical order, but in the opinion of the Dub- 
lin audience ; and had, beside, the advantage of singing, 
which the Smock-alley little wonder had not. It is said, 
that Mr. Daly was so annoyed, that the town would not 
support the babe that he had engaged, that he cherished a 
vindictive feeling towards Miss Ricuarps; and when her 
benefit was announced, advertised the most ‘attractive 


pieces, to injure it as much as possible. The consequence 
was, her friends postponed the nights fixed, from time to 





* Mrs. Campbell left the stage in 1795. 
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time ; but Mr. Daly was always prepared with some attrac- 
tion to prevent, as much as possible, her success ; so that, 
ultimately, the benefit was declined altogether. From 
this time she provincialised, and appeared at Covent- 
garden theatre; but was ultimately taken off the stage, 
and nine or ten years was devoted to her education, and 
the re-establishing her health, which had been impaired 
by exertion, and the continual colds which her little deli- 
cate frame was subject to. Really, during the winter season, 
it is impossible not to feel for the misery that actors are 
subject to; standing in flesh-coloured silk, and other cos- 
tumes equally “ light and airy,” having to play a part that 
demands the utmost buoyancy of spirits, at a moment when 
they are insensible to feeling in both hands and feet. How, 
then, must women and children suffer? The latter, at 
least, cannot drink a glass or two of grog, to thaw their 
insides. ‘This is really no joke, and is never considered by 
the generous and enlightened public. 

We next hear of Miss Ricnarps at York, playing gen- 
teel comedy with considerable success. She quitted York 
for Richmond, where she soon found herself surrounded 
by suitors. ‘* Among the rest young Edwin bowed ;” and 
we presume ** he spoke of love,” for, about the year 1792, 
Miss RicHarps married Mr. John Edwin, son of the cele- 
brated Edwin, the Liston of his day, who quitted the 
stage of existence in 1790. 

Mrs. EDWIN, some time after her marriage, was induced, 
by a liberal offer from the Earl of Barrymore, to join his 
private theatricals at Wargrave,—her husband and his lord- 
ship being, at this period, inseparables,—where she acted all 
the first business, before the most fashionable audiences. 
Her next step was to the private theatre in Fishamble- 
street, Dublin; after which she accepted a liberal offer 
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from Cheltenham, and then became the heroine of the 
Bath stage. From Bath, she was induced to rettace her 
steps to the land of hospitality, by the invitation of Mr. 
Jones ;* and here it was that poor Edwin, her husband, 
died. 

As very little is known of this ill-fated individual, we 
shall here devote a page to a mention of him. 


John Edwin, junior, made his first appearance on the 
stage in 1778, (being then a child,) as Hengist, in Bon- 
duca. He was brought up to the expectation of succeed- 
ing to all his father’s possessions, and even his theatrical 





* Familiar Epistles to F. E. Jones, Esq.,a satirical poem, to 
which we have particularly alluded in our memoirs of Richard 
Jones and Tom Cooke, contained the following mention of our 
heroine. 

** Welcome, endow’d with many a grace 
Of form, and loveliness of face, 
And many ‘a quip and wanton wile,’ 
And many a care-dispelling smile, 
Epwin!---and though ’tis true that art 
Has been your tutor, not the heart ; 
That, now and then, the mimic tone 
Harshly subsides into your own; 
And that your gestures, ill-according, 
Are one half Epwrn, one half Jordan, 
I care not,---if your humour, light, 
Yet chasten’d, charm the wintry night, 
Cheat care into a laugh, or gain 
The tribute of a smile from pain--- 
TI care not whence you stole the fire, 
Content to feel it and admire, 
And wish all others would pursue 
Promethean larceny---like you.” 

* * * 

After this follow some harsh reflections on her husband, 

which are alluded to on his tombstone. 
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station, at his death ; but that father, after living upwards 
of twenty years with the supposed Mrs. Edwin, turned her 
out of doors, brought a prostitute into his house, and de- 
clared his son to be illegitimate. ‘The public drove Edwin, 
senior, from the stage; but the severity of their censure 
rather tended to exasperate than reform him, and poor 
John Edwin, his son, was left to shift as he could. After 
some struggles he went to Bath, where he instantly be- 
came a favourite; and many of the inhabitants of that 
city, to this day, maintain that he was quite as amusing, 
and much more chaste in his acting, than his father.. He 
was the life of all private company at Bath, the hero of 
the Pic Nic Society, and the prince of good fellows where- 
ever he went; but his habits were anything but domestic. 
He and young Suett were both inveterate drinkers; and 
Edwin used, on his return to his own house, to amuse him- 
self, by breaking every article of furniture that would 
yield to his strength. As such a pastime was both expen- 
sive and unpleasing, it may be presumed he got into debt 
and disgrace; and the quarrels of Mr. and Mrs. Epwin 
formed a perpetual subject for the tattlers of the green- 
room. Indeed, the Bath theatre was not eminent for its 
tranquillity at this period ; for we well remember, on one 
evening, a new singer abusing Mrs. Epwin, Edwin quar- 
relling with him, so that the audience could hear the 
dispute, and Elliston kicking Taylor across the stage, for 
being an actor’s earwig, or manager’s man. 

We have a bill in our possession, which we here tran- 
scribe as a curiosity. The Coburg itself never had more 
fighting in one night; but it will be observed, that Mr. 
Galindo is or was a fencing-master. He is the same gen- 
tleman about whom a Mrs. G. created a feeling against 
Mrs. Siddons. 

n3 





DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHY. 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF MR. GALINDO. 


This present Tuesday, May 2\st, 1799, 
When will be presented a New Masical Interlude, never 
performed here, called 
THE VOLUNTEER. 
Written by Mr. Dibdin.) 
Volunteer, Mr. Ricuarpson. Ralph, Mr. TAytor. 
Fanny, Mrs. Cooke, 

Mr. Gatinpo begs leave to announce to the Public, and 
his Scholars in particular, that, on account of his Benefit 
happening about the time in which his Monthly Assault 
would have taken place, he has in consequence done away 
the same, for the express purpose of introducing a select 
number of his Pupils, to form upon the stage a scientific 
display of the Small Sword, under the title of 

LA SCIENCE D’ESCRIME. 

In addition to which, Messrs. ELListon and SEDLEY wil 
go through the Salute and loose Play of the modernized 
HIGHLAND BROAD-SWORD, 

As now taught and practised by the ANGELos, at their 
Academy, in Soho-square, London; and adopted by al 
the Cavalry, &c., throughout the kingdom, agreeably to 

the late order of his Royal Highness the Duke of York. 


The Comedy of 
THE HEIR AT LAW. 


Daniel Dowlas, Baron Duberly, Mr. Cuerry. 
Dick Dowlas, Mr. CUNNINGHAM 
Zekiel Homespun, Mr. Epwin. Kenrick, Mr. RowBorTuam. 
Stedfast, Mr, Haguey. Henry Morland, Mr. Sep.ey. 
Waiter, Mr. CRumMpTON. 
Doctor Pangloss, Mr. ELiisTon. 
Lady Duberly, Mrs. Dipier. Caroline Dormer, Miss Smiru. 
Cicely Homespun, Mrs. Epwin. 


THE ORIGINAL EPILOGUE, 
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A Musical Piece, called 
THE SOLDIERS’ FESTIVAL; 


oR, 
THE NIGHT BEFORE THE BATTLE. 
As performed at the Theatre-royal, Covent-garden, with 
great applause. 
Gen. Wolfe, Mr. ELListon. Gen. Murray, Mr. RICHARDSON, 
Gen.Monkton, Mr.CuHar.ton. Gen.Johnson, Mr.SEDLEY. 
First Officer, Mr. Taytor. Second Officer, Mr. DoyLe. 
Aid-de-Camp, Mr. Eyre. 
Archer, Mr.Campse.i. Indian Chief, Mr. CRumPron. 
Commanding Officer, Mr. GALINDO. 
THIS LITTLE PIECE DESCRIBES 
The situation of Gen. Wolfe and his Officers, on the eve of 
the ever memorable 
SIEGE OF QUEBEC; 
And opens with a Scene of the General’s Tent, where they 
are all assembled in a convivial manner, singing several 
loyal and patriotic Songs, Catches, and Glees. 
AMONG WHICH ARE THE FOLLOWING: 
SonG, How stands the Glass around ?—(Written and sung 
by Gen. Wotre, on the above occasion.) 
GLEE, How shall we Mortals ?—G.ex, How merrily we live. 
GLEE, O why to be happy. 
GLEE, Soldier, take off thy Wine. 
SonG, Mr. Ricng¢rpson, Old England for ever, the Land, 
Boys, we live in! 
A PARTY OF SOLDIERS 
Will give a Grand Display of the several 
Evolutions and Distinctions of the Platoon Evercise ; 
Particularly that very essential Part of Military Tactics, 
STREET-FIRING. 
A Detachment of the First Regt. of ROYAL DRAGOONS 
Will go through the 
SIX DIVISIONS OF THE HUNGARIAN EXERCISE, 
With the various Manceuvres of Attack and Defence. 
The last Scene will represent 
THE DEATH OF GENERAL WOLFE. 
NA 
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But let us return to poor John Edwin. From Bath, as 
we understand, driven by his difficulties, he accepted an 
offer of an appearance in London; and came to town, 
worn out by his dissipations ; appeared, and failed. From 
thence he went to Dublin, and paid the debt of nature, 
22d of February, 1805, being only thirty-five years of age. 
He lies buried in St. Werburgh’s church-yard, where a 
tomb, with a singular inscription, records his dissolution. 


Mrs. Epwin had not lived on such affectionate terms 


with her husband, as to become inconsolable at his loss. 
The lavished applause of a Dublin audience dried her 
tears, and she was the reigning favourite of the period, 
when Tom Sheridan, the merry transcript of his father’s 
lighter talents, arrived in the capital of Ireland, and spoke 
so warmly of her excellence, that an offer from Drury was 
the result; but, before she reached the theatre, it was 
lain low by the fire of 1809. The Drury-lane company 
then went to the Lyceum; in the October of which year, 
our heroine and the late E. Knight respectively made their 
obeisance to the Cockneys, as the Widow Cheerly and 
Timothy Quaint, in The Soldier’s Daughter. 

The Monthly Mirror thus speaks of her first appear- 
ance :— 

‘* Mrs. Epwin is, we should imagine, less from her 
looks than certain data, about five-and-thirty. She is very 
petite in her figure, but there is as much elegance in it as 
the small compass will admit of. Her features are re- 
gular, and her countenance illuminated by most bewitch- 
ing dark eyes, exceedingly fascinating and expressive. A 
mistress of stage-trick and the histrionic art, she is per- 
fectly unembarrassed, and easy in her deportment on the 
stage. To these qualifications, we are told that she adds 
great powers of discrimination, judgment, and good sense; 
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none of which belonging to Mr. Cherry, we are surprised 
at her choice of his works for the first exhibition of her 
talents. In a Beatrice or Violante, we might have seen 
some of that delicate discrimination and guod sense, the 
display of which the ingenious author of the Widow 
Cheerly has rendered quite unnecessary.to the character. 
From her style of acting, it is very evident that she is an 
excellent performer; but of her finer powers, we could 
form no judgment from the present personation. The 
Widow in this play, or lady-like novel dramatised, is a 
rough sort of non-descript animal, and Mrs. Epwin affect- 
ed (if that be the case, for we do not pretend to understand 
Mr. Cherry’s designs) too much of the coquette and lady 
of haut ton. Her action too is, though always considerably 
graceful, not always very appropriate or judicious; and 
she has a very graceless trick of twisting her mouth to the 
right, which more belongs to Mr. Munden, in Nipperkin, 
than to any lady, in any situation whatever. We must see 
her in better parts, to speak of her as report has spoken 
of her; and, as she is engaged for some years, at eighteen 
guineas a week, (too much,) we shall mot want oppor- 
tunities. The peerless Miss Farren (for we call her 
peer-less, spite of all that Tom Dibdin may make of it) 
has long since withdrawn her rays for ever, and Mrs. Jor- 
dan, another sun, will soon probably set to rise no more. 
More elegant than the latter, and far less than the former, 
but with much of the witchery of both, Mrs. Epwin pro- 
mises, from all we now see, to remain without a comic 
rival on the London boards.” 

At the Lyceum, and subsequently at Drury-lane, she 
performed Beatrice, Bizarre, &c. &c., aud became a very 
great favourite. Our heroine, at length, quitted Drury, 

N5 
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when the finances of that establishment were in such a 
state, that salary had ceased to be a certainty. 

When Elliston opened the Olympic, and gave his exer- 
tions to the furtherance of his views, our heroine joined 
him, and, we believe, had a share in the house ; and there 
she made a very decided hit in The detress of all Work, 
a piece written by Oxberry for Miss Kelly, but refused by 
that lady. The interlude is a mere vehicle for rapid tran- 
sitions, but Mrs. Epwin filled out the outline, and made 
it a sterling favourite. Mrs. Davison, who, we believe, 
also originally refused the part, has since played it fre- 
quently in the country; and Mrs. Fitzwilliam, Mrs. Tay- 
leure, Miss Booth, and Clara Fisher, with hosts of others, 
have contributed to give it celébrity. 

Mrs. Epwin had amassed a considerable sum by her 
professional exertions, but we regret to say, that she is 
stated to have lost nearly £10,000, by the failure of a stock- 
jobbing agent ;* she, however, still enjoys a respectable 
competence ; and, in consequence of the declining state of 
her health, will not again perform. 

We come now to the most difficult part of our duty—a 
summary of her talent. Those who recollect Mrs. Jor- 
dan, will see that our heroine has formed her school of 
acting upon that lady’s model, but she is not an imitator. 
She has evidently studied acting as a science—her smile 
smacks of the looking-glass, and her step of training. 
Some beings are endowed, by nature, with quick impulses 





* The papers had this statement :---** Mrs. Epwin has, by the 
villainy ofa stock-broker, whom she entrusted with the purchase 
of an annuity, been robbed of a very large sum of money, name- 
ly, £25,000 stock and £160 cash. The thief has absconded to 
America.” , 
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for acting—others with quick perceptions. The latter 
is Mrs. Epwin’s case. She is an observer and a mimic of 
nature—she does not work upon feeling, or the semblance 
of feeling—her acting is entirely preconcerted—she is an 
accomplished artist—has as much talent as any woman on 
the stage—but she has little (if any) genius—and is a de- 
cided manverist. 

During her last engagement at Drury, she performed 
the Duenna; but this is the only instance of her step- 
ping out of the line she professed. She was not, in our 
opinion, so good a general actress as Mrs. Davison; yet 
she had, perhaps, much more gentility and more keeping. 
For ourselves, we did not like her, because we knew she 
was artificial; and, though we admired what she did, she 


never carried us with her. We knew we were at a display 


of art, and never felt, fur a moment, the illusion of its 
being a natural scene. She was, by far, the best of that 
school of acting, of which Mrs. Chatterley, Miss Chester, 
Miss Foote, aud Mrs. Yates, are professors ; but we must 
uot name her as a woman of genius, in comparison with 
Miss Kelly or Mrs. Davison; or, in broad comedy, with 
Mrs. Glover, 

Our heroine is below the common size; her complexion 
is rather light; her eyes are blue; on the stage she is al- 
ways excellently dressed, and exquisitely made up; she is 
still extremely pleasing off the stage; and does not look 
more than forty, though we believe she is upwards of 
fifty-four. 





HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 
&e. &e. 


——— 


JOHNSONIANA 3 
Or, Remarks on the Drama, Dramatists, and Performers, 
by Dr. Johnson. Selected from the works of Boswell, 
Piozzi, Hawkins, &c., and interspersed with Anecdotes. ; 


I once gave Johnson an account of the mimicry of a 
friend of mine in Scotland; observing, at the sanre time, 
that some people thought it a a very mean thing. Jo/n- 
son. ** Why, sir, it is making a very mean use of man’s 
powers. But, to be a good mimic, requires great powers, 
great acuteness of observation, great retention of what is 
observed, and great pliancy of organs, to represent what 
is observed. I remember a lady of quality iv this town, 
Lady —————, who was a wonderful mimic, and used to 
make me laugh immoderately. I have heard she is now 
gonemad.” Boswell, ‘‘ It is amazing how a mimic can not 
only give you the gestures and voice of a person whom he 
represents, but even what a person would say on any 
particular subject.” Johnson. ‘* Why, sir, you are to 
consider, that the manuer and some particular phrases of a 
person, do much to impress you with an idea of him; 
and you are not sure that he would say what the mimic 
says in his character.’ Boswell. ‘‘ I don’t think Foote a 
good mimic, sir.”” Johnson. ‘* No, sir, his imitations are 
not like. He gives you something different from himself, 
but rot the character which he means to assume, He 
goes out of himself, without going into other people. He 
cannot take off any person, unless he be strongly marked, 
such as George Faulkner. He is like a painter, who can 
draw the portrait of a man who has a wen upon his face, 
and who therefore is easily known. If a man hop upon 
one leg, Foote can hop upon one leg. But he has nof that 
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nice discrimination which your friend seems to possess. 
Foote is, however,-very entertaining, with a kind of con- 
versation between wit and buffoonery.”’ 

The conversation now turned on critical subjects. 
Johnson. “ Bayes, in The Rehearsal, is a mighty silly 
character. If.it was intended to be like a particular man, 
it could only be diverting while that man was remem- 
bered. But I question whether it was meant for Dryden, 
as has been reported ; for we know that some of the pas- 
sages said to be ridiculed, were written since The Re- 
hearsal: at least, a passage mentioned in the preface is of 
later date.” I maintained that it had merit, as a general 
satire on the self-importance of dramatic authors. But 
even in this light he held it very cheap. 

I regretted the reflection, in his preface to Shakespeare, 
against Garrick, to whom we cannot but apply the follow- 
ing passage :—** I collated such copies as I could procure, 
and wished for more, but have not found the collectors of 
these rarities very communicative.” I told him that Gar- 
rick had complained to me of it; and had vindicated him- 
self, by assuring me that Johnson was made welcome to 
the use and extent of his collection; and that he left the 
key of it with a servant, with orders to have a fire and 
every convenience for him. I found Johnson’s notion 
was, that Garrick wanted to be courted for them; and 
that, on the contrary, Garrick should have courted him, 
and sent him the plays of his own accord. But, indeed, 
considering the slovenly and careless manner in which 
books were treated by Johnson, it could not have been 
expected that scarce and valuable editions should have 
been lent to him. 

On Wednesday, April 21, 1773, I dined with him at 
Mrs. Thrale’s. A gentleman attacked Garrick for being 
vain. Johnson. ‘* No wonder, sir, that he is vain; a man 
who is perpetually flattered in every mode that can be 
conceived. So many bellows have blown the fire, that 
oue wonders he is not by this time become a cinder.” 
Boswell, ** And such bellows, too. Lord Mansfield, with 
his cheeks like to burst. Lord Chatham, like an olus. 
Ihave read such notes from them to him, as were enough 
to turn his head.” Johnson. “True. When he whom 
every body else flatters, flatters me, I then am truly happy.” 
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Mrs. Thrale. “ 'That sentiment is in Congreve, I think,” 
Johnson. ‘* Yes, madam, in The Vay of the World :— 


* If there’s delight in love, ’tis when I see 
That heart which others bleed for, bleeds for me.’ 


No, sir, I should not be surprised, though Garrick chained 
the ocean, and lashed the winds.”’ 

In the playhouse at Lichfield, as Garrick informed me, 
Juhnson having for a moment quitted a chair which was 
placed for him between the side scenes, a gentleman to 
possession of it; and when Johnson, on his return, civilly 
demanded his seat, rudely refused to give it up; upon 
which, Johnson laid hold of it, and tossed him and the 
chair into the pit. 

Foote, who had successfully exhibited living characters 
on the stage, resolved to imitate Johnsou;. expecting 
great profits from his ridicule of so celebrated a man 
Johnson was informed of his intention, and dining at Tom 
Davies’s, asked Davies what was the common price of ai 
oaken stick? Being answered, ‘‘ Sixpence.’’ ‘* Why 
then, sir,”’ said he, ‘‘ give me leave to send your servant 
to purchase me a shilling one. [ll have a double quan 
tity ; ; for lam told Foote means to take me of, as he calls 
it 5 and I am determined the fellow shall not do it with 
impunity.’’ Davies took care to acquaint Foote of this, 
which effectually checked the wantonness of the mimic. 

Of the elder Sheridan he sal 1:—‘* Sheridan is a won- 
derful admirer of the tragedy of Douglas, and presented 
its author with a gold medal. Some years ago, at a coffee- 
house in Oxford, I called to him, ‘ Mr. Sheridan, how 
came you to give a gold medal to Home, for writing that 
foolish play?’ This, you see, was wanton and insolent; 
but I meant to be wanton and iusolent. A medal has 1 
value, but as a stamp of merit. And was Sheridan to 
assumé to himself the right of giving that stamp? 
Sheridan was magnificent eucugh to bestow a gold medal 
as an honorary reward of dramatic excellence, he should 
have requested one of the universities to c hoose the person 
on whom it should be conferred. Sheridan had no right 
to give a stamp of merit: it was counterfeiting Apollo's § 
coiu.”’—(oswell. ) 
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TOBIN AND THE HONEY MOON. 


The comedy of The Honey Moon, which had been long 
incarcerated at Drury-lane theatre, narrowly escaped being 
ignomiviously dismissed with other literary lumber. 
Fortunately, it was reserved for Mr. Wroughton, whose 
interference on a former occasion had proved wholly un- 
successful, to rescue this play from unmerited oblivion. 
Through his importanity, it was submitted to unpreju- 
diced decision, and finally, to the unspeakable joy of Mr. 
James Tobin, declared to be accepted. Not one moment 
was lost in transmitting-to his brother the welcome intel- 
ligence, accompanied by a strict injunction, that he should 
immediately prepare the prologue and epilogue; but the 
time was past, in which the poet would have obeyed 
this mandate with eager alacrity. Consumption continued 
daily to gain ground on his enfeebled frame, and at this 
moment he was leaving Cornwall, to return to Bristol, 
from whence he was to embark for the West Indies; a 
voyage being recommended as the last resource to re- 
establish his declining health. In the first emotion of 
pleasure, however, he prepared to fulfil his brother’s 
wishes ; but after some painful efforts, which ended in 
producing only four lines, he resigned the pen, with the 
unwilling confession, that he was unequal to the attempt. 
On his arrival at Bristol, his energies seemed to revive, 
whilst he secretly enjoyed the astonishment with which his 
father (for the first time apprised of his dramatic pur- 
suits) received the intimation that Ze Honey Moon was 
in rehearsal. Could mental excitement alone arrest the 
progress of bodily decay, Tobin must now have triumphed 
over disease ; he at least flattered himself he should soon 
be well, and calculated with such precision the duration of 
his absence, and referred with such confidence to his re- 
storation to England, that it appeared almost impossible 
to distrust the accomplishment of his predictions. Al- 
though his debility was hourly increasing,’ he continued 
to collect materials for future plays; to cherish aspira-, 
tions for excellence; and to indulge in dreams of happiness 
and fame. It was late in November when he embarked 
at Bristol, after a cheerful parting from his parents and 
friends, who probably tittle imagined it was to prove 
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eternal. During his short voyage to Cork, he was con- 
stantly admonished of his impending fate, by the hecti 
appearance of a lady, who, like himself, appeared to lx 
rapidly sinking to an untimely grave. Such, however, 
was the cheerfulness of his temper, that even the con- 
templation of her sufferings ovly excited commiseration, 
without suggesting one personal apprehension; yet so 
strongly wds he impressed with the conviction of her im- 
mediate danger, that he dwelt on this subject in the last 
letter which he ever wrote; and in which, whilst th 
vessel was getting under weigh, he once more spuke with 
confidence of his speedy return to Europe, his future ex- 
ertions, his smiling prospects, and sanguine anticipations 
For the first time he ventured to trace a plan of domesti 
felicity, founded on a mutual attachment, and sanctioned 
by the promised boons of success and independence. The 
barrier which had so long impeded his wishes was now 
removed. He discovered no future difficulties to perplex 
his course. A few months and all would be well, and h 
should enter the long-desired haven. 

Such were the impressions with which, in the after- 
noon of the Tth of December, he commenced his voyage; 
the night proved boisterous,~but it passed quietly with 
Tobin, who had retired to his bed, and dismissed his at- 
tendant. ‘Towards morning the wind became contrary, 
and it was judged expedient to return to Cork harbour. 
Amidst the bustle and confusion incident to this situation, 
it was remarked that all was silent in Tebin’s cabin ; but 
this circumstance excited little surprise in those accustom- 
ed tu witness his habitual self-possession aud composure. 
No suspicions were entertained of his safety; and it was 
simply to offer refreshment, that his attendaut approached 
the bed, when it was discovered that the poet indeed 
slept—to wake no more. It was in vain to surmise at 
what moment he had breathed his last; no groan was 
heard, no murmur escaped his lips: and it is with reason 
to be presumed that the stream of life ran pure to the last 
drop, and that death came like a peaceful slumber afte 
the festival of enjoyment. 

The ship being driven back to Cork, an opportunity 
was offered for his interment; and when the intelligence 
of his death reached his afflicted family, the last duties had 
been performed oun his lonely grave. 
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DRAMATIC REVIEW. 


BRIEF NOTICES 
OF THE 


PERFORMANCES OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
—— 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE, 

Miss Foote’s appearance in Letitia Hardy produced a 
good house, and the sensible public cheered her to en- 
thusiasm, in the very place where they had hooted Kean 
without mercy. We do not mean to infer that the cases 
of these individuals are parallel; but, surely, popular furor 
has gone too far, in each case. In Miss Foote’s conduct, 
there has been nothing to praise—though much to pity. 
The play was well performed, though Wallack’s accident 
in his leg becomes painfully apparent, when in full dress. 
Browne’s Flutter pleased us much—there is an effeminacy 
in his voice that is unfortunate, or he has otherwise more 
requisites for this line than any man of the day. The great 
luminary (Miss Foote) seemed to have the fear of Mrs, 
Davison before her eyes, for she was tame and ineffective, 
Excepting the simplicity of her song, and the grace of her 


dance, there is nothing to approve of, in this attempt. Sir 
George Touchwood should have been given to Younge, 
who is a far better actor than Penley. s 


ENGLISH OPERA~HOUSE.—MR. MATHEWS’S INVITATIONS, 


A very numerous audience warmly welcomed this very 
favourite performer. After an address, in which he said 
he had been seven years apprenticed to them, and found 
them indulgent masters, and that, for that period, he had 
been transported; and added, ‘‘ 1 would that my seasons, 
like Thomson's, could continue for ages; but that is im- 
possible, unless I could change my name from Mathews to 
Methusaleh ;’’—he proceeded, in his usual way, to intro- 
duce many characters; amongst whom, Sir Helter Skelter 
(who finds every thing fall short of his expectations, and 
was disappointed even at Niagara and Vesuvius) is de- 
cidedly the best. The Jnvalids and the Dilberry Family 
were also successful hits. We cannot say we admire his 
introduction of the gambling fox-hunter—at least the mad 
scene. Mr. Mathews’s serious powers are confined to 
familiar touches of pathos; and when he attempts ener- 
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getic description, he pounces plump upon bathos. He 
should certainly conclude this story at ‘* Why did you 
mention my family?’’ Of the songs, the first to the old 
Irish air of Kisses and Brandy, the one to the air of Ma 
nager Strut, and the fifth to the old melody of St. Patrick's 
Day, are decidedly the worst, and are, in fact, very bad, 
The imitation of Veluti is the most unsuccessful effort he 
ever made; for his falsetto is too weak and reedy, to giv 
any idea of that performer’s tones. A foolish attempt of 
some over-anxious friends to encore this, caused an inter- 
ruption of some minutes; during which time, Mr. Ma- 
thews’s situation was not veryenviable. J'he Gipsying 
Excursion, London at Five in the Morning, and an election 
song, arranged to the Fall of Paris, were very successfu 
efforts; particularly the last, which is one of the best 
songs of this description we have ever heard. Of th 
third part, The City Barge, we are sorry we cannot speak 
favourably. It is the worst munopolylogue he has ever 
represented. These sort of entertainments can only bk 
paralleled by one another ; and we are inclined to think 
that the two first parts of his /nvitations are equal to those 
of any of his performances, except The Youthful Days; 
but that the last part is inferior to any, except the ventri- 
loquial lecture in his Mail Coach Adventures. The per- 
former was as great as he invariably is, and was warm 
applauded throughout. A curtailment will of course tak 
place, for the entertainment did not conclude until twelve 





THE OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
This well-managed theatre has presented six or sevet 
amateurs to public notice, within this fortnight. One, ar 
imitator, from The Wilmington Nursery, who showed som 
talent in that very inferior branch of dramatic amusement 
Another, a young lady, (pupil of Mr. W. Vining,) playe 
Amanthis, with considerable effect. Young Oxberry took 
a benefit here, with others. The house was crammed t 
suffocation, and the noise was too great, to evable us t 
form a judgment upon the talent of Miss Oxberry, w 
made her first appearance on any stage, as Phebe. M 
W. Rede (formerly of this theatre) was the Giles. T 
last scene, the only one which we heard, was effectively 
played. In the first piece there was, according to th 
usage of this house, an amateur as Lively—deadly lively. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


ALEXANDER RAE, 


(Late of the Theatre-royas Drury-lane, § Royalty Theatre.) 


——— 
‘* No more for him the blazing hearth shall burn.” 


—— 


Tuis elegant actor had an advantage, which comes to 
the share of but few of his brethren—he had the good- 
fortune to receive a classical education ; in the course. of 
which, ** full often would he beguile the tedious hours,’ 


with studying recitations, &c. &c.; and itis said, that his. 
readings were universally admired, not .enly from» the 


talent he displayed in the recital, but. from. the taste:and 
judgment he evinced in the selection. 

Mr. RaE was born in London, in the month of May, 
1782; and, after having suffered the loss of an affectionate 
father, and concluded his scholastic studies; he com-! 
menced the duties and fatigues of the world, in the office 
of a Mr. Campbell, an army agent, with whom he -con- 
tinued until that gentleman retired from public life; but 
uch was the estimation in which Mr. Campbell held our 
hero, that he made him an offer to continue as an army 
agent, Or accept an establishment in India. Rag, how- 
ver, Only wanted the assistance of a theatrical agent; 
and, as to an establishment, he wished only to establish 
jimself with the public; his. friend’s offers were, there- 

Vow, 1V.—6l. 0 
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fore, declined; and Mr. Rak bent his course to Haunting. 
don, to spend a few weeks with a friend, to compose his 
nerves, and settle what course he should take, to give 
vent to the smothered flame that was consuming him. 

This is a most precarious period of our existence, 
Many young men are destroyed, by the foolish expression 
which is so frequently made use of by the indolent, of— 
“* Wait until something turns up;” which is, in fact,a 
determination to do nothing, but live upon the exertions 
of those that will be active. What is to turnup? Do 
people imagine they are to pick up mouey in the street? 
Or, do they think that the art of living well in the world, 
is to be learned by spending their days with a set of idlers, 
whose only pursuit is engendering bile, and nursing the 
gout ? 

‘The instant the mind is made up to any pursuit, we 
should directly enter upon it. We are naturally prone to 
a love of ease, and it rarely happens that we ever forget 
our early habits. If we commence with industry, we pur- 
sue the happy, and most probably profitable, course ; but 
if we suffer ourselves to lay dormant, waiting first for one 
event, and then another, we at length have no disposition 
to give ourselves any trouble at alli—our love of idleness 
becomes so firmly rooted, that we absolutely dread the 
trouble of taking necessary exercise. ‘That this is a dis- 
ease which many men are subject to, is certain; and thus 
it is:that such numbers of young men, who have just 
dipped into the theatrical profession for a few weeks, re- 
turn to London, take up their quarters at the Harp, and 
absolutely live-upou the draughts of porter that the visi- 
tors, from time. immemorial, have been in the habit of 
handingto them. ‘The Harp has been called by some, the 
Refuge for the Destitute. It has, however, one advantage; 
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—the waiter is one of the best fellows in the world. The 
instant the foot-weary stroller lays down his stick and his 
bundle, he finds William at his side, with a pint of porter 
and bread and cheese; for which, if the money be not 
forthcoming, he trusts to that faith that rewards charity 
here or hereafter, 

Among the individuals who fell a victim to thus wretch- 
edly dragging out an existence, was poor Phillips, whom 
our Correspondent, Mr. W. L. R., introduced in one of his 
articles in T'he Dispatch, and from which the following 
extract we deem will not be uninteresting to our readers. 
“T remember hearing poor Phillips, of Harponian noto- 
riety, make the following remark :—‘ Waiter, this bread 
is very hard—have you none newer? But no matter—I 
am old—I have seen many vicissitudes—and it must be 
very bad bread that I can’t eat.’ The tone, the manner, 
and the circumstances, produced an effect upon me then, 
that I feel I am very feebly conveying to my readers now.” 

We are fully aware that Mr. Rag made his firat appear- 
auce at Huntingdon, although the Monthly Mirror for 
June, 1810, says, that through ‘ the advice of his friend, 
Mr. Cumberland, who furnished him with letters to Mr. 
Dimond, the manager of the Bath theatre, he visited that 
theatre in January, 1806.’ He was graciously received by 
Mr. Dimond, and immediately made his first appeal to the 
eandour of criticism, in Hamlet. His delineation of this 
arduous character was marked throughout with great 
taste, judgment, and fine feeling; and, though labouring 
under the disadvantages of a first appearance before any 
audience, his performance was considered of uncommon 
promise, even by the most fastidious observers, who pro- 
nounced this cheering sentence—* Proceed, be attentive, 
and be eminent.’’ He played Hamlet twice at Bath, and 
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once at Bristol; and was also most favourably received in 
Octavian, Charles Surface, Young Wilding, &c. His ap- 
pearance, and the elegance of his style, rather than his 
capabilities as an actor, recommended him to the notice 
of Mr. Colman, and he opened, on the 9th of June, in the 
character of Octavian; and was so well received, as to in- 
duce the manager ‘to play it for several nights. He also 
performed Hamlet, on the 12th of August, and, subse- 
quently, Sir Edward Mortimer, in Colman’s play of 7/« 
Irow Chest ; Frederick ,in The Poor Gentleman ; and would, 
doubtless, have had a wide range of characters, had he 
not consented to play an indifferent part in The Finger 
Post, or Five Miles Off, which was then producing at the 
Haymarket, and which ran thirty nights. This was the 
error: of inexperience, and deprived Mr. Rag, for the 
present, of that consequence with the public, that he had 
at first bid fair to enjoy. The generality of play-goers 
look only at effects: ‘They forget, that if Mr. C. Kemble 
had, all his life, played nothing but walking gentlemen, it 
could never have been discovered whether he possessed 
any of the capabilities for the higher walks of his profes- 
sion, What is so common, also, as to hear people say, 
** What do the papers say of him?” So that the result 
is, that the actor is prejudged; although the gentlemen 
who write criticisms, seldom think it worth their while to 
be present. It is rather laughable, that the writer for 
The Sentinel gives you a critique on the performances at 
both houses, on the same night. We should like to know 
whose residence, between the two royal theatres, is so 
happily situated, as to enable the inhabitants to enjoy this 
double view. One of the gentry was not pleased with 
Mr. Browne’s performance of Flutter, in The School for 
Seandal. He must have read the play with a deal of at- 
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tention. For our parts, we completely overlooked the 
character. Should this meet his eye, we should feel 
obliged, by being informed whose edition he has lately 
read. We beg pardon for this digression, and follow Mr. 
RaE to Liverpool, where, at the close of the Haymarket 
season, he proceeded, to succeed Mr. Young, who had 
commenced manager at Manchester. At Liverpool, Mr. 
Rak led for four years. 

Whilst in this circuit, he performed all the seconds to 
that star of stars, John Kemble, and fought so fiercely in 
his contest as Macduff, that the hero of Covent-garden 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh! Mr. Ward, that young man will be the 
death of me in earnest.’ 

Mrs. Siddons followed her brother, and to her Mr. Raz 
performed all the principal characters, and was honoured 
by some high complimeuts from the British Melpomene, 
whose praises being repeated in our metropolitan green- 
rooms, gained our hero another London offer. 

He appeared at Drury-lane, in season 1813, as Hamlet, 
to one of the coldest audiences we ever sat amongst. 
Some hissing occurred during the last act, which appeared — 
like the organised efforts of malignity, but which were 
overwhelmed by the general applause of the audience. 

Coleridge’s Remorse brought Mr. Rak fairly forward. 
His Ordonio was a first-rate effort. -All the praise that 
has been so liberally bestowed on Kean’s expression in 
the dying scene of Sir Giles, was as fairly due to that of 
Mr. Rag, where /sidore says— 


** He look’d just as you look now, 
But not quite so ghastly---” 


It was a picture of horror we shall never forget. 
During this season, and part of the next, Rae divided 
03 
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the tragedy with that droll tragedian, Elliston ; but th 
appearance of Kean put av end to the efforts of the one, 
and the follies of the other. 

It is said that Raz held Kean’s talent in little estima- 
tion, and that, on the rehearsal of the fight in Richard, he 
exclaimed, (being an excellent fencer,) ‘‘ Where shall | 
hit you, sir ?’’ to which the little tragedian replied, with 
much asperity, ‘‘ Where you can, sir;’? and that, at 
length, Raz was obliged to let Kean settle where and 
when he would be wounded. This is a green-room tale, 
and smacks too much of resemblance to the account of a 
real duel, in which old Ross was concerned. 

Our hero was scurvily treated by the Drury-lane mana 
gers ; for Sowerby was brought forward in his stead, and 
played Othello to Kean’s Jago; and, when he was found 
wanting, Pope, and even Elliston, were allowed to mak 
trial, before they suffered Raz to_play it. 

Rag, thus elbowed out of office, turned his thoughts to 
light comedy; and his /maviva, to Mrs. Alsop’s Susan- 
nah, was much spoken of. His dlonzo, too, to Kean’s 
Zanga, awakened feelings of regret that he had so few 
opportunities for displaying his tragic powers. In Aboan 
(a difficult uphill part) he gained fresh laurels; and his 
De Zelos, in Manuel, threw Kean completely into the 
shade. This was Rak’s masterpiece. It contained more 
fire than his Ordonio, and infinitely more variety. 

The character Kean threw up in 7/e Italians, he sus- 
tained with great excellence, and commanded universal 
applause from a house evidently predisposed to support 
Kean in his condemnation of the piece. 

One act of forbearance on the part of our hero we must 
record. When Kean, for a period, left Drury-lane, the 
play of Oronooko was put up, and Ratz, instead of (as he 
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might have done) playing the hero himself, retained his 
old part, and put Wallack, then an improving, though un- 
noticed performer, over his head. Would any of our 
modern tragedians have done this? _To Rak is Wallack 
indebted for his present popularity, for he first gave him 
the opportunity of attaining it. Joseph Surface was given 
to the present stage-manager of Drury, ou Rak’s recom- 
mendation. : 

After the death of Raymond, our hero became stage- 
manager of Drury; but he was said to be too lavish in 
expenditure; though, it will be remembered, he ruled 
during a most disastrous period. He attempted the re- 
vival of some of our best comedies, but the public did not 
aid him in his effort. 

From Drury, our hero led the forlorn hope, at the Roy- 
alty theatre. What infatuation took him to that spot, we 
know not; but he opened there as proprietor, manager, 
&c., with Samuel Johnson, (now of the Haymarket,) 
Downe, (late of Drury,) Mrs. Faucit Savill, (then Mrs. 
Pitt,) Gilbert, W. West, &c..&c. &c. He performed most 
of his celebrated characters, and played Sir Edward Mor- 
timer, the night previous to Kean’s first appearance in that 
character. Kean visited the theatre on the occasion, for 
the purpose, as his good-natured friends remarked, of 
taking a lesson. ‘The circumstance was, at all events, sin- 
gular. 

This disastrous management involved our hero in debt 
and difficulty. Salaries got in arrear, and the manager 
himself in the Bench. 

It is now our duty to record a circumstance which was, 
at the time, made a great subject of outcry. A lady, (we 
suppress her name, for she lives to repent her folly,) who 
was a member of the East London company, fell in love 

04 
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with Mr. Rak, and gave most unequivocal testimonials of 
her affection; and, although our hero was a married 
man, did all in her power to induce him to make her roof 
his home. Jn fact, to such a pitch of extravagance did 
she carry her passion, that she declared to Rag, if ‘‘ he 
did not live with her, she would destroy herself.’ Flat- 
tered by such an avowal of affection, our hero forgot the 
anxious hours of solicitous love that had been manifested 
by her whom he had sworn to love and to cherish eter- 
nally,—and he suffered 


“ A wanton’s kiss 
To undermine his love of many years.” 


Our tale runs to a melancholy moral. For a few weeks 
Mr. Rak lived and revelled in the enjoyment of a tran- 
sient passion, when a severe visitation of a disorder to 
which he had been long subjected, attacked him, En- 
compassed by creditors, whom he was unable to satisfy— 
pining under the most painful of all disorders, (the stone, ) 
he was visited by her whom he had neglected, if not de- 
serted—our unfortunate hero was awakened to a sense of 
his errors, but too late—dissipation and anxiety heighten- 
ed the paroxysms of his malady—and wounded, though 
cheered by the smiles and attentions of her he had so 
deeply wronged, he expired beneath the knife of the sur- 
geon, whose skill was called in, when it was too late to be 
of any avail. 

Thus perished a fine actor, a fend father, an excellent 
husband, (until the period we have alluded to,) a talented 
man, and a finished gentleman. 

May the remembrance of his follies not check the tear 


that should flow to his memory—for who is faultless ? 


“ He had a hand open as the day to melting charity.” 
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He was a warm friend, a fascinating companion: He fell 
a victim to what few men can withstand—the fascinations, 
flattery, and persuasions of a fine woman. He paid the 
penalty of his errors in sufferings, both mental and bodily ; 
and may He, to whose high arbitration he was so speedily 
resigned, judge him with mercy, and award the repentant 
sinner that bliss above, that he had so feeble a type of 
here. 

One word more on this subject, and we close the theme 
for ever. Let the selfish companion of Mr. Rag’s delin- 
quency thank our lenity. It is not even her sex—it is her 
poverty, that protects her. ‘‘ We would not crush the 
lowly.’’ She is yet young enough to make others wretch- 
ed. But let her beware—let her former error (we speak 
mildly) be a warning for her future conduct—let her look 
back on that, as on a path which she must never retrace 
—let her ask that forgiveness, that her paramour had 
scarcely time to invoke, and prove, by her adherence to 
the path of rectitude, that the blow Providence aimed at 
her lover, operated as a warning to herself. 

Immediately after the decease of Mr. Rak, a benefit was 
gotten up for the widow and family. .The play was (at 
Drury) The Rivals, thus cast :— 

Faulkland, C. KEMBLE. Capt. dbsolute, ELLISTON. 

Sir Anthony, Dowron. Acreg, HARLEY. 
David, KNnicur. Fag, SAMUEL RUSSELL, 
Julia, Mrs. Davison, Mrs. Malaprop, Mrs. DAVENPORT. 

The performers from the other house were loudly 
greeted on their appearance; and when dcres said to 
Faulkland— 


“fam happy to meet you at my friend Jack’s lodgings,” 


the allusion to the situations of C. Kemble and Elliston 
05 
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was loudly applauded. Mrs. Davenport was particularly 
greeted ; yet she declares, she was more frightened than 
on her first appearance in London—a thing unaccount- 
able, though common; and almost incredible, though 
perfectly. true. 

The address spoken on the occasion, we have alluded 
to in our Memoir of Mrs. West. 

Mr. Rag, as an actor, had great injustice done to him 
by that race of hornets, facetiously called dramatic critics. 
He was a first-rate actor, with many faults. He had more 
genius, but less judgment, than Young; and was very 
much like what Wallack is now, with this exception, that 
he conceived every thing better, and executed every thing 
worse: in fact, that he was the better mental, Wallack 
the better practical, actor. 

His Hamilet-was the best we ever saw, (always except- 
ing John Kemble, about twenty years ago.) There was a 
beautiful settled melancholy about his personation, that 
we never saw in any one else. He uttered all the prince’s 
jests, like a man who suffered his mind to run on trifles, 
to relieve a heart ‘‘ that was past jesting.”’ 

He was the best. Romeo in our recollection ; and we 
have heard it squeaked by Betty, too; but, knowing what 
his. Macbeth was, we guess what his Richard would hav 
been—a failure. 

He studied little, was frequently imperfect, and maj 
therefore be said to have never given himself a fair chance 
in the field. 

His light comedy was excellent, without the buoyanc) 
of Elliston ; he was without the precision and mincin: 
of that performer. He had more gentlemanly propriety 
if he had less ease; and his gaiety was certainly much 
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more elegant mirth, than the hypocritical snigger of Ellis- 
ton, or the yaw aw of Mr. Jones. 

He sang tolerably; fenced well, though he was so very 
near-sighted, as sometimes to be unable to see his adver- 
sary; his person was handsome; his countenance bearing 
a resemblance to that of Wallack; his eyes and hair were 
dark ; and he was a little bald; his height was about five 
feet seven inches. 

He left two daughters, and, we believe, one sun. One 
of the daughters is now performing at Edinburgh. 
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THEATRICAL RETROSPECTIONS, 
By the late Richard Cumberland, Esq. 
(Concluded from page 160.) 


“¢ Upon the arduous part of Hamlet, Mr. Kemble 
enters with attributes, in some respects, happier and more 
auspicious than those, with which Mr. Garrick was by 
nature armed. The dignity of the prince is in his form; 
the moody silence, meditative look, repulsive coldness, 
and taunting ridicule, cast on the creatures of the court, 
who besiege him, are peculiarly his own: in the judicious 
management of soliloquy, so little understood by some, 
he is not. surpassed by any: in his interviews with the 
apparition of his father, no actor can be more impressive : 
but in the graciousness of his manner with Horatio, 
Laertes, and others; in his familiar condescension to the 
players; and especially in those delicate observances, 
which are not to be totally laid aside even in his sarcastic 
scene with Ophelia, and that more sharp and accusatory 
one with his mother, which were so finely and so 
curiously managed by Mr. Garrick, I must confess, I 
have not received that perfect satisfaction from Mr. 
Kemble, which in other parts he has given me. When 
Hamlet, in his interview with Ophelia, repeatedly voci- 
ferates, ‘* To a nunnery! toa nunnery!’ and quits the 
stage, Mr. Garrick tempered the unmanly insult in a 
manner that I cannot define ; but, by the effect, it was 
evident that the sensibility of the actor operated as a 
softener to the asperity and coarseness of the poet. I 
have thought, that in the stateliness of his deportment, 
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and, above all, in the measured march and high-pitched 
tone of his declamation, Mr. Kemble did not sufficiently 
yield and accord himself to the fluctuations of that 
changeful character, which is throughout the drama alter 
etidem. But these are merely superficial opinions, that 
have floated in my mind, whilst I have been watching 
his performance, and they may very possibly be coloured 
by the prejudice of first impressions; and I feel how per- 
fectly unfair it is to bring actors, now contending with 
the disadvantages of very different theatres and different 
audiences, to comparisons with actors past. It is nuga- 
tory and frivolous, if done to flatter the living; unjust 
and cruel, if intended to disparage them. The present 
stage, whilst possessed of Mr. Kemble, has to boast a 
performer, more deeply scientific, more learned, and 
more laborious in his profession, than is probably to be 
found in the annals of the British theatre. Although 
Garrick and Barry, Quin and Henderson, Woodward 
and O’ Brien, have passed off, although Mrs. Cibber and 
Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Pritchard and Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Abing- 
ton and Miss Farren, will be seen no more, the few old 
fellows like myself, who have lived through the whole 
list, and admired every one of them in their turns, would 
be the most illiberal of bigots, if we did not acknowledge 
the merit of those, who have succeeded to delight us, 
and support the undiminished credit of the stage. 

“ IT cannot quite take leave of Mr. Kemble, without 
noticing Mr. Hunt’s remarks upon orthoépy, as applied 
to that elaborate performer. I confess, I wish him not 
to be too precise in his pronunciation, but to content him- 
self with speaking what is commonly called court-lan- 
guage, without too marked an aspiration of certain vowels. 
In some instances that are urged against him, I think 
him right ; yet I would recommend it to him, to restrain 
his zeal for reforming customs, se long as they are sanc- 
tioned by the best societies, and are not inelegant. That 
he pronounces aiches, as those who employed the word, 
meant it to be spoken, I am well convinced: the metre 
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puts it out of doubt: but it is not worth his while to b 


in the minority for a word—let him say to himself— 
* Scio meliora, proboque 5 
Detcriora sequor.’ 

“ Mr. Elliston, the Gracioso of Drury-lane, always 
enterprising, and as various as a hero of a country com- 
pany, has spirit to undertake, and address to execute, a 
great diversity of parts. Those which require little els: 
than memory, he seizes with facility ; but if deliberation, 
time, and study, shall be wanting, I cannot see where h 
will find those favours to besiow upon them. If he is 
not extravagantly fond of praise, I think he must be mor 
than satisfied with the very fine things which have bee 
said of him. I, suspect he has a few failings, which it 
would be well to correct; but, lest he should not be 
quiie as well pleased with advice, I shall forbear to ob- 
trude it upon him. A-man of lively parts is apt to catch 
at an apolegy for carelessness, and if you can inspir 
him witha high opinion of his genius, you may take no 
further pains about instruction ; he will be sure enough 
to hold it in contempt. Lf genius may be said to consist 
in the variety of its operations, without any regard to th 
dignity and importance of them, then may a maker of 
toys be called a man of more genius than the builder of 
a ship.”’ 

— 
STAGE DANCING. 


One of the most fashionable amusements of the present 
day is dancing. To’ sucha height is our propensity for 
this recreation carried, that it has become one of th 
greatest essentials towards completing the education of 
children in all ratks of life ; from my lord duke’s 
and heir, to the illustrious offspring of Jonathan and De- 
borah Jenkins, dealers in ‘‘ tea, coffee, bacon, and 
brickdast,”’ &c. &c. Weare getting acomplefe dancing 
nation; ruming a race with our Parisian neighbours, 
but always distanced considerably. Look in the palace 
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the drawing-room, ball-room, or stage, and every thing 
is French. The works of our old dramatists are cons 
signed to the shelf, and the theatre usurped by ‘* musical 
irifles’’” and “‘ comic sketches,’’ ‘‘ translated from the 
French.”’ We are undergoing a thorough change. Our 
dress, our food, our manners, are all French; nay, in 
our conversation, if any one wishes to be considered 
above the common, he must introduce a smattering (and 
a pretty smattering it often is) of French. Why, what a 
mean opinion must foreigners entertain of the boasted 
talent and genius of the British nation ; reduced to the 
necessity of applying to the most frivolous nation on the 
earth, for all our amusements, and even the common ne- 
cessaries of life ; apeing all their follies and eccentri- 
cities ; but, like all other copyists, falling far short of the 
original, and rendering ourselves contemptible to those 
who should only be the butt of us. That we possess far 
greater talent in all the departments of science and art, 
(if we except daneing,) than the French, is an admitted 
fact ; but, to patronise native talent, is out of the question 
altogether, with our directors of the fashionable world. 
But, however, all that can be said, will not alter. the 
case a jot. It is an evil which will work its own cure. — 

Confining ourselves to the. subject before us, it must 
be admitted, that, in the article of dancing, we can in no 
way compete with our neighbours. And why? Their 
whole lives are spent in the pursuit—it is the characte- 
ristic of their nation. Their dancing is wonderful ; but, 
then, they can only dance. In every thing else we are 
decidedly their superior. 

Dancing has always been in use among all nations, 
both civilised and barbarous; though held in esteem 
among some, and in contempt among others. Of itself, 
no doubt, dancing is harmless. Sometimes it is even 
made an act of religion. Thus, David danced before the 
ark, to honour God, and express his excess of joy for 
its return unto the city of Sion. Socrates learned to 
dance of Aspasia ; and the people of Crete and Sparta 
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went to the attack dancing. On the other hand, Cicero 
reproaches Gabinius, a consular man, for having danced, 
Tiberius expelled the dancers out of Rome, and Doni- 
tian excluded several members from the senate, for hay- 
ing danced. Castor and Pollux are said to be the first 
who taught the art of dancing, and that to the Lacedemo- 
nians ; though others attribute the invention to Minerva, 
who danced for joy after the defeat of the giants. 

The ancients had three kinds of dancing; the first, 
grave, called Emmelia, answering to our low dances and 
pavanes ; the second, gay, called Cordar, answering to 
our courants, galliards, gavots, and vaulting ; the third, 
called Siccinnis, was a mixture of gaiety and gravity, 
Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, taught the Cretans a new 
sort of dance, called Pyrrhieta, or the armed dance, to be 
used in going to war; though, according to mythologists, 
the Curetes first invented this dance, to amuse and divert 
the infant Jupiter with their noise, and clash of their 
swords, beating against their bucklers. 

Diodorus Siculus, in the fourth of his Bibliotheca, as- 
sures us that Cybele, daughter of Menoes, king of Phry- 
gia, and Dyndymeius, his wife, invented divers things; 
and, among others, the flageolet of several pipes, dancing, 
the tabor, and the cymbal). Numa, it is certain, insti- 
tuted a sort of dance for the Salii priests of Mars, who 
made use of weapons therein. From these dances were 
composed another, called Saliatio Mimicorum, of the 
buffoon’s dance; wherein the dancers were dressed in 
little corslets, with gilt motions, bells on their legs, and 
swords and bucklers in their hands. Lucian has an ex- 
press treatise, and Julius Pollux a chapter, on this 
head; Athenzus, Celius Rhodriginius, and Scaliger, 
also make mention of this dance. 

( To be continued. ) 
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BRIEF NOTICES 
OF THE 
PERFORMANCES OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
. oe 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


Benyowsky, or The Exiles of Kamtschatka. 


Tuis musical play, with a most unmusical title, (as we, 
in times past, remarked of Narensky, or The Road to Ya- 
rosloff,) has been tolerably successful. It contains more 
interest than operas generally do, but it has no claim to 
the title of play—a title, by the bye, bestowed only upon 
nondescript pieces. The performers did a great deal 
for the author—the scene-painters something—and the 
musicians nothing. Wallack’s reconciliation-scene with 
Bennett, and his death, were very powerful. Mr. B., 
whom we are glad to see in place of the mouthing 
Mr. A., acquitted himself very creditably; but the 
bur that he has caught from Macready, still infects his 
utterance. Miss Foote played Athanasia just as she 
plays Virginia—very weakly, but very interestingly— 
that is, she acts ill, but looks well. Browne did some- 
thing with a bad part; and Harley (Stark) was very 
amusing. If Benyowsky has any run, we shall be sur- 
prised ; though it is certainly superior to Malvina. 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


The Good-natured Man. 


This revival is a very absurd one. The piece, as an 
acting one, is many degrees below She Stoops to Conquer ; 
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and we fancy C. Kemble knew this, or he would have 
played the hero himself. The part of Croaker has been 
spoiled by some vulgar imiiations of it, which, from their 
localisms, have been made more entertaining ; and Toke- 
ly’s Crockery destroys all chanve for Farren’s Croaker ; 
besides, there is a snappishness ix; all Mr. Farren does— 
he does not distinguish between being fretful and gram- 
bling, waspish or groaning. The yiece went off very 
heavily. 


ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE 


Mr. Mathews has omitted the song of The Bunch 
Keys, and otherwise shortened his entertainments. 


ui 


THE ADELPHI THEATRE 


Closed on Saturday, (as did the Olympic,) for the 
season, with a neat address, by Terry, in which, alluding 
to Yates’s forthcoming performance, he said, * As in all 
schools it was the custom to leave one young gentleman 
behind, during the vacation, he trusted they would some- 
times call and visit his younger partner, Mr. Yates,”’ 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


MRS. EGERTON, 


(Of the Theatres-royal Drury-lane and Covent-garden.) 


a 
What aim I to say for aiming at your life ?---Cotman. 


I say, that Lady Pinchback had been talk’d about, 
* * - 


And pass’d, at least, the latter years of life, 
For being a most exemplary wife.---Byron. 


—— 


Tue garden of England was the birth-place of our pre- 
sent heroine, who stvod indebted to the’ late Rev. Peter 
Fisher, rector of Little Torrington, Devonshire, for her 
introduction into life, in or about the year 1785, and re- 
ceived an education commensurate with her father’s rank 
in society. 

Captain Peter Fisher, of the royal navy, is her brother ; 
and her late brother, Captain Thomas Fisher, married 
Miss Abrams, of Crazy Jane celebrity, who, since his 
death, has married Mr. Garrow, nephew to the Attorney- 
General. 

The Rev. Mr. Fisher died in the summer of 1803, and 
his daughter, being left with but slender means of subsist- 
ence, turned her thoughts to the stage. It is curious that 
the daughters of clergymen have generally gayer thoughts 
than the children of laymen ; and it is a melancholy cir- 
cumstance, that, amongst the * daughters of misfortune,” 

Vot. 1V.—62. P 
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a considerable number are descendants of churchmen, 
We are unable to say how Miss FisHeEr obtained her dra- 
matic bias, and must pass on to the fact of her appearance 
at Bath, supported strongly by her friends, in December, 
1803, as Emma, in The Marriage Promise ;* which per- 
formance obtained her an engagement at that theatre. 

This character was frequently repeated, and followed, 
after a short lapse, by Desdemona, Goldsmith’s Miss Hard- 
castle, and similar assumptions of equal importance. The 
secession of Mrs. Edwin from the Bath boards, in 1804, 
with various other actresses of inferior standing, afforded 
Miss FisHER an expanded opportunity of displaying hei 
abilities, and fixed them in a wide range of business 
through every department of the drama. In tragedy, 
comedy, farce, and pantomime, she continued to earn in- 
creasing honours. 

Miss FisHER remained at Bath, playing comedy, and 
seconds (in conjunction with a Miss Wheatley and a Mis 
Jameson) to Mrs. Bartley, then Miss Smith; and when 
that lady went to Covent-garden, (October, 1805,) ou 
heroine took the lead. Placing our hands at random on 
a Bath bill, we find the following cast :— 


Tuesday, March 25, 1806. 

KNOW YOUR OWN MIND. 
Millamour, Mr. EGERTON. Bygrove, Mr. LOVEGROVE 
Capt. Bygrove, Mr. Ansotr. Malvil, Mr. CARLES.+ 
Sir H. Lovewit, Mr.DowLanp. Dashwood, Mr. BARTLEY. 

Lady Bell, Miss Fisuer. . 


* Mr. Egerton made his first appearance at Bath, only seven 
months before. 
+ Now of the East London theatre. 
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Mr. Egerton and our heroine, it will be perceived, now 
began the perilous race of playing ardent lovers together, 
nightly. It had the usual effect. Miss Fisher sighed 
and looked, and Mr. Egerton confessed himself to be in 
love, “ up to his false collar.” 

You, gentle reader, can scarcely dream, that “ our 
fat friend’’ was once a gay Lothario; but we remember 
him, at Newcastle, the magnet of the place. At Bath, we 
understand, it was much the same; and, as the women 
always run after the man they are told they should avoid, 
Miss FISHER, with the amiable obstinacy of the sex, put all 
the batteries of feminine attack into requisition. 

To Mr. Egerton’s early career we have before alluded ;* 
aud he may now exclaim, both with regard to the female 
as well as the theatrical world— 

“ Well, if I don’t succeed, I have succeeded, 
And that’s enough---succeeded in my youth, 
The only time when much success is needed 5 
And my success produced what I, in sooth, 
Cared most about: it need not now be pleaded--- 
Whate’er it was, ’twas mine; I’ve paid, in truth, 
Of late, the penalty of such success, 
But have not learnt to wish it any less.” 


About 1810, Mrs.EcertTon engaged at Birmingham. 


There, under the auspices of Mr. Macready, her fame 
was largely increased by her representation of Lady Ran- 
dolph, Countess of Salisbury, Zaphira, Lady Traffic, in 
Riches, Milwood, Margaret af Anjou, and Lady Restless. 
This temporary engagement occurred upon the eve of her 
removal to London, where a long period of successful 
service commenced with Juliet, in February, 1811. The 


* See his Memoir, No. 47. 
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choice of character was peculiarly unfortunate, yet her 
performance was received with unmingled approbation, 
Mrs. EcerTon, however, like other theatrical luminaries, 
who begin with meteoric brightness, but who are com- 
pelled, after a short reign, to éwinkle in their own orbit, 
soon found that she was doomed to ‘‘ hide her diminished 
head”’ before the effulgence of some more fortunate as- 
pirant ; yet she had the wisdom to prefer the comforts o/ 
a second engagement in London, tu the precarious starring 
at the provincial theatres. 

Nothing occurred to bring Mrs. EGERTON into notice, 
though the secession of Mrs. Siddons, the next year, 
threw her into possession of a few parts, in conjunction 
with Mrs. Powell ; and the successive appearances of Mrs. 
M‘Gibbon, Mrs. Faucit, Miss O’Neill, &c., in 1813 and 
1814, quite removed the hope of Mrs. EGERTON’s ever 
** Jeading” at Covent-garden theatre. In the latter year 
she gained “ golden opinions’”’ by her admirable perform- 
ance of Ravina, (Miller and his Men;) and, from that 
period, we heard little of her, until Guy Mannering was 
producing at Covent-garden theatre. The green-room 
rows, on this occasion, will not soon be forgotten. Emery 
determining not to go into petticoats, Mrs. Powell was 
offered Meg, but refused it; and Mrs. EGERTOon, as a der- 
nier resort, was applied to. How she played, we need 
not here say; but it must have been gratifying to her feel- 
ings, that, in addition to the eulogies of the press, the 
late lamented Princess Charlotte gave her meed of appro- 
bation, and even particularised passages in which she was 
peculiarly delighted with our heroine. After this, she 
again burst forth as Helen M‘Gregor ; and yet, after these 
two admirable performances, the managers resigned her 
services, on a trifling difference with respect to salary. 
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In January, 1819, Mrs. EcerToNn appeared as Madge 
Wildfire, in The Heart of Mid Lothian, at the Surrey 
theatre ; a piece which may be fairly stated to be the best 
adaptation ever made from a novel. Her performances 
here were a source of considerable attraction. 

In the summer of 1820, that memorable period, when 
Drury opened with a company that the Olympic might 
have heen ashamed of, for the purpose of letting Mr. 
Kean repeat characters that he had played until they had 
ceased to attract, our heroine was prevailed on to join; 
and the aukward squad she was amongst we shall never 
forget. In the necessitous state of the house, she went 
on for everything, and played a variety of comic charac- 
ters, in a style of considerable excellence. Amongst her 
varied assumptions at this theatre, she (afterwards) played 
Jane de Montford, in Joanna Baillie’s tragedy of De 
Montford, when that piece was revived for Kean. 

Mr. Egerton became manager of Sadler’s Wells, about 
1821, and thither our heroine went ; and there, her per- 
formance of Jvan of Arc, in that bitterly bad piece, for 
which we are indebted to the milk-and-water Mr. Ball, 
was inimitable. It is the only part in the piece worth 
playing; and it became, in her hands, an excellent one. 
At the Olympic (which Mr. Egerton also managed) she 
again appeared ; and afterwards, once more, at the Sur- 
rey, and lately at the Coburg, where she spoke the address 
on the benefit for the widow and children of the really 
lamented Bengough, the most gentlemanly man amongst 
the minors. In addition to these visits to our different 
London theatres, Mrs. EcerTon has several times pro- 
vincialised at Swansea, Brighton, Margate, Richmond, 
Oxford, Manchester, &c. &c.; and, if our memories do 
not fail, she did, on the occasion of some one’s illness, or 
03 
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for a short period, re-appear at Covent-garden theatix 
(from whence she is unjustly banished,) as Meg Merrilies 

Mrs. EGERTON is an actress of very considerable utility 
and would be invaluable in a small scheme. She can d 
everything but sing; and, in a certain line, she is inimi 
table. 

Her Meg Merrilies is a performance standing entirel 
alone. The efforts of Mrs. Bunn, Mrs. Faucit, Mrs. W 
West, Mrs. Yates, (late of Covent-garden, a very talented 
woman,) have not succeeded in removing the impression 
made by our heroine; and Miss Kelly’s performance of it, 
in a piece called The Witch of Derncleugh, could not, for 
a moment, compete with Mrs. EGERTON’s assumption. 
It is, in truth, “lonely in its greatness.” Her tone in 
the line— 

* I shall be secn in that abbey many a night,” 
and her delivery of the sybilical lines— 


“¢ Bertram’s might and Bertram’s right, 
Shall meet on EJlangowan’s height,” 


are both inimitable. 

Her Helen M‘Gregor has been rivalled, though it cau 
not be excelled. 

Her Madge Wildfire, when put in competition with Mrs 
Fitzwilliam’s, alternately sinks and rises—Mrs. Egerton 
has more of the wildness of the maniac, and a deeper 
pathos—Mrs. Fitzwilliam has a more bewitching simplicity, 
and a simpler sorrow—Mrs. EGERTON succeeded most iu 
the dialogue—Mrs.Fitzwilliam, in the snatches of wild-song 
—Mrs. EGERTON presented the wildered brain of woman— 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam, the wandering fancies of a brain-struck 
girl, You might see each of the performances on suc- 
ceeding evenings, and admire both. 
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Her Ravina has never been equalled; and some of her 
performances, about the years 1813 and 1814, at Covent- 
garden theatre, are still remembered from their excel- 
lence. Amongst these, we may particularise her acting 
in The Castle of Olival, and, we think, The Brazen Bust. 
We also remember her Rosalind with satisfaction; and 
there was considerable merit, (though it was by no means a 
great performance,) too, in her assumption of Hermione, in 
The Distrest Mother, which she performed in conjunction 
with Mrs. Glover’s 4ndromache, when Mr. W, Macready 
made his introductory bow as Orestes. 

Mrs. EGERTON is an actress of some genius. She has 
made two or three characters exclusively her own. She 
has as much pantomime tact as Mrs. H. Johnston had, 
and joins to it infinitely more mind. She-is the very first 
melo-dramatic actress, (for Miss Kelly’s is more of the 
domestic tragedy,) and she is a general second-rate 
actress. She is an excellent speaker, but her tones 
are less calculated for sentiment than passion—she 
delights more in rousing, than soothing the soul—her 
grief is uot the grief of the Minerva Library heroines, but 
one of deeper feeling—she must sketch bold subjects at 
once—miniatures of the mind are not for her. ‘There is 
a romance about some of her assumptions, that we in vain 
look for elsewhere ; and we cannot call to mind any one 
actress (save Miss Walstein of Dublin) who has any share 
of this sort of power. 

It was a very pitiful economy that drove her from Co- 
vent-garden theatre, and quite unworthy of “ the most 
liberal establishment in London.’’ Mrs. Vining cannot 
supply her place in most of the characters for which she 
was celebrated, however admirably Mrs. Vining may caper 
P4 
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in The Vision of the Sun, or make love in Cherry and Fair 
Star. 

Mrs. EGerron is respected in private life ; and we have 
reason to believe that she has completely reformed her 
husband’s early habits, and knowing the adage, ‘‘ that re- 
formed rakes,’’ &c., we are told that few married couples 
live more happily. 

Mrs. EGERTon is above the medium height ; her com- 
plexion is rather light; her eyes blue; she is extremely 
thin. Mrs. EGerTon has no children. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 
&c. &e. 
—— 


ON PANTOMIMES, 


‘* Ir is an old custom with the proprietors of the theatres, 
to produce pantomimes at Christmas. This ancient usage 
is now become a law;—a flaw, the imperativeness of 
which must now be submitted to. The propricty of this 
law, I have not now room to discuss. The manner in 
which it has been obeyed, is the ostensible ground for 
censure or commendation. Yet there are reasons, and 
those of no small moment, why this question should be 
re-considered, before long practice shall reconcile us to 
absurdity—before we recognise it as a principle, that pan- 
tomime is a legitimate appurtenance to the ‘ classical’ 
theatres of this metropolis. That such representations 
are innocent, and sometimes amusing, I readily allow— 
but, I would ask, should they be exhibited at Covent- 
garden and Drury-lane? Ought they not rather to he 
coufined to the mivorhouses? ‘ The drollery that is very 
becoming in the monkey, would be outré in the elephant ; 
—the levity of a child would ill become the full-grown 
man.’ Really, it appears to me, that the legal rights of 
the minor theatres are encroached upon, when the leading 
houses descend to the embodying such grotesque fancies, 
as are displayed in these ridiculous violations of nature. 

** Some of the advocates of pantomimes have desig- 
nated them as classical evtertainmeuts—but the ancient 
pantomime, and the modern pantomime are, however, 
very dissimilar to each other. The former had plot to 
sustain the action, and to explain it. They exhibited the 
emotions of the mind; they were as readily understood, 
as they would have been, if they had been written in the 
most expressive dialogue. Our Christmas pieces, instead 
of being formed on this really classical basis, are merely 
improvements of the stage of the mountebank, or of that 
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of the celebrated ‘ Punch and Judy,’ in which (as in th 
pieces I am speaking of) the breaking of heads forms the 
chief foundation of the entertainment. _ Indeed, this close 
resemblance has becume quite insupportable to the regul: 
frequenters of the theatre. Pantomimes, to them, only 
serve as signals for repose, or for retiring after having sat 
out the previous pieces. In my idea, they differ but litt 
from the whimsicalities of a country fair. Their fools 
may indeed be a little mure foolish, and a little more un- 
natural, and their contrivances may be a little further re- 
moved from the principles of common sense; but Natur: 
has her limits, or rather Nature is always the same. ./rt 
may distort itself more or less, but the Auman part of the 
machinery has now nothing left in the shape of novelty, 
capable of exciting surprise or pleasure. Grotesque dress 
barbarous action, and the invocation of ‘ poetry run mad,’ 
are the leading characteristics of this idle race— 

* Whose ins and outs, no ray of sense discloses, 

Whose only plot it is to break their noses.’ 


—But I really must not proceed in this strain—I am stray- 
ing far from the bounds which I had at first prescribed 
myself—and | am certain the younger part of my readers 
will bestow on me the hateful appellation I wish so studi- 
ously to avoid—what shall I then say?—Ye apprentices 
and servant-maids—ye lovely young ladies, and ye hopeful 
young gentlemen, who have come from your boarding- 
schools, to spend Christmas with your kind and tender- 
hearted mammas, shall I deprive you of your loug-expected 
holiday ?—Genius sublime of Pantomima’s shoe, forbid it! 
—I am not so cruel :—Your rattles may offend me, but | 
can retire from the noise, wishing you, from the bottom of 
my heart, in homely phrase, 


* A merry Christmas, and a happy new year ;’ 


And [ truly trast, that while you are drinking at the foun- 
tain of pleasure, you will never taste those bitter water 
which mingle themselves with the well of unhallowed en- 
joymeuts. And I beg to assure the lovers of this art, that, 
once or 30 in a season, I quite agree with them in thinkin; 
a pantomime really a treat—but—One fool they say—— ! 
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“« Mr. D’Israeli distinguishes between the Mimi and the 
Pantomimi of the ancients. ‘The Mimi were an impudent 
race of buffoons, who excelled in mimicry, and, like our 
domestic fools, were admitted into convivial parties, to 
entertain the guests; from them we derive the term mi- 
metic art. ‘Their powers enabled them to perform a more 
extraordinary office; for they appear to have been intro- 
duced into funerals, to mimic the person, and even the 
language of the deceased. Suetonius describes an archi- 
mimus accompanying the funeral of Vespasian. ‘This 
archmime performed his part admirably, not only repre- 
senting the per¢on, but imitating, according to custom, ut 
est mos, the manners and language of the living emperor. 
He contrived a happy stroke at the prevailing foible of 
Vespasian, when he enquired the cost of all this funeral 
pomp ?—‘ Ten million of sesterces!? On this he ob- 
served, that if they would give him but a hundred thou- 
sand, they might throw his body into the Tiber. 

“ «The Pantomimi were quite of a different class. They 
were tragic actors, and usually mute; they combined the 
arts of gesture, music, and dances of the most impressive 
character. Their silent language has often drawn tears, 
by the pathetic emotions they excited :—‘ Their very nod 
speaks, their hands talk, and their fingers have a vvice,’ 
says one of their admirers. Seneca, grave as was his 
profession, confessed his taste for pantomimes had be- 
come a passion; and, by the decree of the senate, that 
the Roman knights should not attend the pantomimic 
players in the streets, it is evident that the performers 
were greatly honoured. Lucian has composed a curious 
treatise on pantomimes. 

“* «These pantomimics seem to have been held in great 
honour. The tragic and the comic masks were among 
the ornaments of the sepulchral monuments of an arch- 
mime and a pantomime. Montfaucon conjectures, that they 
formed a select fraternity. 

«The parti-coloured hero, with every part of his dress, 
has been drawn out of the greatest wardrobe of autiquity ; 
he was a Roman mime. Harlequin is described with his 
shaven head; (rasis capitibus) his sooty face ; (fuligine 
faciem) his flat unshod feet ; (planipedes) and his patch- 
ed coat of many colours; (mimi centunculo.) Even Pulli- 
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cinella, whom we familiarly call Punch, may receive, like 
other personages of no great importance, all his dignity 
from antiquity; one of his Roman ancestors having ap- 
peared to an antiquary’s visionary eye in a bronze statue: 
more than one erudite dissertation authenticates the family 
likeness; the nose long, prominent, and hooked; the 
staring goggle eyes; the hump at his back and at his 
breast: in a word, all the character which so strangly 
marks the Punch race, as distinctly as whole dynasties 
have been featured by the Austrian lip and the Bourbon 
nose. 

** «The genealogy of the whole family is confirmed by 
the general term which includes them all; Zany, in Ita- 
lian, Zanni, comes direct from Sannio, a buffoon ; 3; and a 
passage in Cicero de Oratore, paints Harlequin and his 
brother gesticulators after the life; the perpetual trem 
bling motion of their limbs, their Indicrous and flexible 
gestures, and all the mimicry of their faces :—‘ Quid enim 
potest tam ridiculum quam Sannio esse? Qui ore vultu, 
imitandis motibus, voce, denique corpore ridetur ipso.’ 
{‘ For what has more of the ludicrous than Sannio, 
who, with his mouth, his face, imitating every motion 
with his voice, and, indeed, with all his body, provokes 
laughter ?’}”’ 


AN UNEXPECTED ARRIVAL, 


On Friday, 24th of December, 1814, the Stranger was 
performed, for the benefit of Mr.C. Kemble. During the 
fourth act, Mrs. Cruse, who performed Mrs. Haller, ap- 
peared much agitated. The audience attributed it to the 
pathetic nature of the character, and applauded her high- 
ly; when, however, the bell rung for the fifth act, they 
were informed that she was very seriously indisposed ; the 
character was, therefore, finished by another actress. In 
the interim, Mrs. Cruse was delivered of a still-born child, 
in the ladies’ dressing-room. She had played Juliet the 
evening previous. 


LOSE NO TIME, 


The following letter is said to have been written by one 
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Lijon, an itinerant actor, who has been before celebrated 
as possessing a most prodigious memory. . 
** Dear Father,—I write to you this day, which is Mon- 
day, and send it by the messenger, who goes hence on 
Tuesday ; he will be in London by Wednesday, and you 
will receive this on Thursday; you'll please to let me have 
the money on Friday, or 1 must quit this place on Satur- 

day, and be with you on Sunday. Your son, R. L.” 


THE RIVAL COMPOSERS, 


The musical amateurs in Paris are divided between Mo- 
zart and Cimarosa, considered as dramatic composers. 
Napoleon asked Gretry the difference between them— 
“ Sire, (answered he,) Cimarosa places the statue on the 
stage, and the pedestal in the orchestra ; Mozart, on the 
contrary, puts the statue in the orchestra, and the pedestal 
on the stage.’’ 


LE PETITE SOUPER, 


Aglais, a dancer, who lived two hundred years after 
Christ, would eat for supper ten pounds of veal, with 
twelve loaves, and drink a large quantity of wine. 


THE THEATRES. - 


Joe Munden has left us at last, 

Joe Grim, too, that comical fellow, 
And Kean’s day of glory is past, 

He’s gone where the fevers are yellow. 
Macready and Young do not play, 

I’m sorry so great is my pain, 
But “let ev’ry dog have his day,’’ 

I'll sing of the folks that remain. 


Charles Kemble yet stalks on the stage, 

Nor will Egerton “‘ give up the ghost, sir; 
Abbot’s features were once all the rage, 

Of Drury, great Wallack ’s the boast, sir. 
There ’s Cooper, the gentleman, who 

A new reading made in Othello, 
I. Isaacs, the base singing Jew, 

And Pearman, whose notes are so mellow, 
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The K.s, little Keeley gnd Knight,* 
Who in all sorts of merriment revel ; 
There’s Farren, that fidgetty wight, 
J. Russell, we know, pi the devil.+ 
There ’s Fawcett and Blanchard, whose pride 
Is always your laugh to engage, sir; 
And Warde, who may oft go inside, 
But will he’er reach the top of the stage, sir. 





There ’s Connor, the Irish, and eke 
One Power,—the Garden ’s a gainer— 
Who both the brogue fluently speak, 
And Yorkshiremen—Sherwin and Rayner. 
There’s Bartley, and Jones, and Tayleure, 
And then we have Williamses many, 
And Browue, and George Smith, to be sure, 
Fitzwilliam, who never has any. 


There ’s Duruset’s notes all so sweet, 

And one, who'd set laughing a quaker, 
Grimaldi, the younger,—a treat— 

And then. we have also a Baker. 
There’s Dowton, who’s great beyond doubt, 


Bill Bennett, Sam Penley, and Farley, Itisn 
‘Two Cooks, and one Horn, and with them, master | 
There’s tragedy Bennett and Harley. steps al 

. sounds. 

And, if we’ve forgotten the rest, Beauchi 
Of course I may throw down my pen, sir ; this sec 

I dare say you’ve seen them, at best ; favour. 
If so, go and see them again, sir. _ The | 
tion, V 


Dear actresses, lovely aud bright, 
My pen in the next number traces, 
So, at present, I wish them good night, 
To dream of their sweet pretty faces. 
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EPIGRAMS. 
On Mr. Salter, of the Adelphi. 
The Adelphi ’s grown a synagogue, 
The times will surely alter ; 
For, on my word, I heard a chaunt, 
And that was from a Psalter! L. L. 





One Searle, the Garden-men brought out, 
To top ’em all, right early ; 
But as they found he would’nt fit, 
The managers were surly ! L. L. 





The Drury-men, in future, play 
By daylight, as of yore; 
For all have just discovered, that 
Their Knight is now no more, L. L. 


a 


STAGE DANCING. 
(Concluded from page 232.) 


It is not many years since that Thoinot Arbeau, adancing- 
master of Paris, gave an orchesography, wherein all thre 
steps and motions of a dance’ were written down, as the 
sounds of a song are scored in music; though the famous 
Beauchamp has some pretensions to be the inventor of 
this secret, and accordingly procured an arrét in his 
favour. 

The French have brought their dancing to great perfec- 
tion. We cannot by any means compete with them. They 
revel in the very luxuriousness of fancy’s empire, while 
we graze only round its boundaries. We have the body— 
they, the soul, 

The word is French. Danse, formed of the German 
Dantz or Gantz. Bochart derives it from the Arabic Tan- 
za, and Guichart from the Hebrew douts, which have all 
the same signification. Salmasius derives the French 
danser, to dance, from the Latin, densare, to thickeu ; as 
holding it a practice among the ancient fullers, to leap 
and dance as they fulled their clothes. 
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It is lamentable to behold what an immense number « 
children are, at the present moment, being educated 
stage-dancing. Parents are condemned for encouraging 
the propensity of their children for the acting drama, but 
are not those doubly culpable, who bring up their offspring 
to a profession which, at best, is but a relief to the drama? 
To such a height have the French carried their skill in 
the art, that they completely monopolise it; consequently, 
English stage-dancing is very little in request. Thes oo. 
of a figurante (and unless an individual has very gr¢ 
powers indeed, he or she can never expect to be mo: 
than a figurante) is very small; it is sc arcely able to pro- 
cure a livelihood; yet people are so infatuated with thi 
childrens’ abilities, that they sacrifice all their futur 
hopes in life, merely for the sake of a temporary gratifica- 
tion. 

{ shall conclude this sketch with an observation of 
eminent critic,* on the requisites for a good dancer. 
** Every motion should paint, or rather speak, his feel- 
ings 3 every attitude, every variation of posture, should in- 
volve a different expression ; yet all these variations shoul 
concentrate, to sustain the progress of the main design 
If they do not produce this consistency of thought in their 
common effect, upon the spectators, the exhibition will 
cease to be historical, and degenerate into a tissue of dis- 
tortion, extravagance, and owtré buffoone ry. 

“‘There is no point of action in which our dances (in 
connexion with our actors and actresses) are so faulty, as 
in regard to the proper use of their arms. The only action 
of the right arm (which the dance moves forward, de 
scribing the quadrant of a circle, while the left, which was 


in that position, goes back in the same road, only to ex- 


tend itself again, and make a contrast with the leg) is far 
from being sufficient to express the passions duly. Th 
Romans had schools, where they taught the art of salta- 
tion, or that ‘of gesture and gracefulness ; but how seldom 
were even they satisfied with their pupils! Roscius was 
a singular instance, who received so many endowments 
from Nature, that he had more to forget than to learn at 
these schools.” EpGAR DARLINGTON, 





* Dr. Williams. 
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DRAMATIC REVIEW. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


OF THE 


PERFORMANCES OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


—_ 


PASSION WEEK. 


Ir is not our province to discuss the question of pro- 
priety, in suspending dramatic performances during this 
week; and, leaving to the legislature the task of consi- 
dering the subject in a religious point of view, we shall 
only observe, that its effect is detrimental to the interests 
of the drama; for, in that single week, many hundreds 
of persons discover different modes of amusement, and, 
in consequence, afterwards visit the theatre seldomer 
than they would have done, had not this necessity driven 
them to invention. Mr. Bartley’s lecture on the struc« 
ture of the earth, &c., and Mr. Henry’s entertainment, 
have been the chief amusements of this week; but they 
have not attracted such large audiences, as the circum- 
stance of all other public places having been closed, 
would have led us to imagine ; and we, having already 
noticed these performances, have nothing to communicate 
to our readers, but the preparations that are making for 
Easter. Cobham is stage-manager of the Surrey, where 
anew operatic piece, in the style of The Beggar’s Opera, 
is intended to do wonders. At this theatre, by the bye, 
C. Dibdin lost £30 by his benefit; Whitaker, £15 whilst 
Wrench, at the Adelphi, did not clear £5; and four 
persons took a night at the Olympic, when £8: 10s. were 
the whole of the cask receipts. Who would not be an 
actor, when the profession leads to such splendid results ? 
Astley’s is to open with a very tolerable company, and 
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Sadler’s Wells to re-open with an augmented one. [1 
the total absence of all other amusement, a friend favour- 
ed us with a ticket, and we paid a visit to the 


GRAND LODGE OF DRUIDs. 
Anniversary Concert. 


We are not very well acquainted with the principles o; 
this society, but it seems to embrace a considerable deal 
of theatrical talent; and if that talent be not of th 
highest grade, it never sinks beneath mediocrity. Th 
concert commenced at eight, and did not conclude uniil 
one o’clock. Mr. Watkins led a very excellent band, 
and he was well seconded by a Mr. C. Benedict and 
Mr. Prina (the husband of that pretty little creature, 
Miss Healey) on the piano-forte. A number of the vocal 
pieces were entirely new, and the songs of Miss Healey 
and Messrs. Rae, Mears, Morgan, T. Hudson, O. Jones, 
W. L. Rede, and W. H. Williams, received well-merited 
encores. Amidst much that was pleasing, and some 
things that were excellent, it might appear invidious to 
particularise ; but we may remark, that we were parti- 
cularly delighted with a very excellent song by Mr. 
Jones, ( The Concert, ) of which he is also the author ; with 
The Sale of Loves, by Mr. G. Henry, (we believe of Sad- 
ler’s Wells;) and with The Lass of Gowrie, by Mr. Mears, 
a very pleasing singer, in the style of Broadhurst; but, 
in point of effect, Mr. Tierney’s Raise high your Goblets, 
a MS. song, by Rooke, and Mr. W. L. Rede’s tale of 
What’s o’ Clock? embracing imitations of Keeley, Knight, 
Oxberry, Farren, Kean, &c. &c., were the decided hits 
of the evening. We know not who selects the entertain- 
ments for this society, but he ought to be told that thirty- 
eight pieces is, by one-third, too much for an evening’s 
performance. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


WILLIAM DOWTON, 


( Of the Theatre-royal Drury-lane.) 


a 


Here stands old Curry, who never talked to a rogue, without 
telling him what he thought of him.---Corman. 


—__ 


Tus substantial actor was born at Exeter, in 1766. 
His father was a grocer in that city, and his brother a 
baker ; but the sweets of his parent’s dwelling did net 
suit the taste of young Dowron, who was articled, at the 
age of sixteen, to av architect; but he had framed, in his 
imagination, certain theatrical images, which were :not 
diminished by having undertaken to play the character of 
Carlos, in The Revenge, to the Zanga of Davy, the com- 
poser. ‘The applause he obtained; induced him tojjoin a 
strolling company at Ashburton. It is difficult, to say 
whether applause or disapprobation is the: best. method 
to pursue towards individuals, who make what they term 
a trial of their talents at private theatres. In‘ this in- 
stance, we see that the approbation did the niischief; but 
we have frequent instances of individuals being driven’ on 
the stage, by the taunts of their friends. — Industry and 
close application will always make a respectable detor. 
To be endured on the stage, is what a man may arrive at, 
with very slender claims to the attention of his audience— 
Vot. IV.—63. Q 
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to be admired, must be the result of a natural aptitude, or 
a genius for the thing. After suffering hardships enough 
to satisfy any moderate * man, Mr. DowTon engaged with 
Mr. Hughes, manager of Weymouth; and from theuce 
he returned to Exeter, where he played Macbeth, Romeo, 
&c. &c.; he then joined Mrs. Baker’s company, in Kent, 
where, it appears, he altered his line of acting. ‘The fol 
lowing we extract from an old periodical work :— 

**A Mr.DowTon, who made his first appearance here (Can- 
terbury) in the last race week, we will venture to pronounce 
a young man of superior abilities, and, with attention, will 
soon become one of our London first-rate comic geniuses. 
His La Gloire, Jemmy Jumps, Billy Bristle, Sir David Dun- 
der, Peeping Tom, &c., at this time would be highly re- 
lished by a town audience. Report says, he is very shortly 
to be united to the manageress’s pretty daughter, Miss §. 
Baker. That young lady possesses an excellent voice, and 
has infinite merit as a singer: as an actress, she wants 


animation—a portion of Mr. Dowron’s electric fire will 
make her valuable.”” He afterwards married this lady. 

Mr. Dowron first appeared at Drury-lane, as Sheva, in 
The Jew, October 10th, 1795, and was completely success- 
ful. He, however, did not immediately enter upon that 
line of character for which he has since been so famous— 
he had to endure the 


“ Spurns that patient merit of the unworthy take.” 


We remember one intelligent member of the press-gang 
writing thus—‘‘ Dowron succeeded King as Malvolio, but, 





T 

* One anecdote we must not omit of our hero. He was 

fond of acting, in the early part of his career, that he actually 

gave a new coat off his back, to a brother performer, for per- 
mission to play the character of Beaufort, in The Citizen. 
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oh! what a falling off was there—he failed to please us, 
and only surprised us by his presumption in the attempt.” 

Now, this is one of the common-place philippics of 
these diurnal critics. An actor is obliged to play a part, 
or pay an enormous penalty; and then the erudite vevom- 
spitters wonder at his presumption. ‘The fact is, that 
DowTon played Malvolio better by far than King did; for 
Bensley, and not King, was the great Malvolio. But Dow- 
ToN was then new to the stage, and the critics (!!) in the 
public prints, prudently avoid praising anything but estab- 
lished talent. 

The Inquisitor of 1816, speaks of Dowron, in Tobin's 
comedy of The Guardians, az follows, viz. 

“ Mr. DowTon, as usual, was at odds with Nature for 
pre-eminence, and pourtrayed all those exclusive powers 
which rank him with the greatest comedians of past time. 
There is a tetchy, sensitive feeling in the efforts of Mr. Dow- 
ToN, which we are utterly at a loss to describe ; and could as 
easily detect the intoxication of exquisite liquor, as assign ~ 
the peculiar qualities which contribute to our wonder and 
delight. His representations of choleric humanity are 
arried to the summit of perfection.” 

Mr. Dowron no sooner heard of Mr. Elliston’s success 
in the character of Sheva, than it “‘ gave his spirita a jog ;’’ 
he accordingly wrote to Mr. Wroughton, then acting-ma- 
sager of Drury-lane theatre, signifying his desire to per- 
form the above part in London, referring him to Mr. 
Cumberland, the author, who had seen him play it, and 
expressed his apprebation of the performance. In conse- 
quence of a favourable answer, he immediately came to 
London. It seems from this, that Mr. Dowron had cal- 
culated in his mind, that if Mr. Elliston could succeed in 
this character, so could he. It is impossible to explain 
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the different calculations that country actors make, ou tly 
subject of coming out in London, and the dread that hang: 
over that eventful part of their history. Many an excel. 
lent actor can never bring his mind to an appearance ji 
town ; and many that do appear, have never an opportu. 


nity to show their capabilities to the Londoners. Thomp. 
son, formerly of the Norwich company, who came out, at 
Covent-garden, in Sir Adam Contest, in The Wedding Day, 
declared, that for the first five minutes after he came on 
his fears so far got the better of him, that he could neither 
see nor hear. There is at this moment, in London, an 
individual with whoitn we are personally acquainted, and, 
although a man.of strong mind and considerable capabi- 
lities as an actor, declares, that he could play a part com- 
fortably at the Haymarket, but he has a horror of Drury 
lane or Covent-garden, that he fears he shall never get 
ever.’ Mathews wa3 miserable for his two first seasons, 
at Drury. from fright ; Oxberry was in the same state at 
Covent-garden ; Miss Kelly was nearly induced to resign 
the stage, aud certainly failed at the Haymarket, from no 
other cause ; Downe (who was so unsuccessful here 
pronounced a wonder in York; and poor Tom Denning, 
who made so mueh of Jiingle, declared, that his feelings 
so overcame him, that he imagined the people were hiss- 
ing all the night, even though he was encored in his songs 
Stage-fright and sea-sickness are two calamities invariabl; 
ridiculed ; yet, there is no feeling that can be named as 
their parallel. 

Time at length gave Mr. DowTon opportunities, and he 
was uot backward in seizing them; and, as he lay many 
years basking in public favour, we will not trouble our 
readers with any of the events of the period. 

Whilst at the Haymarket, in 1805, in consequence 0 
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the successful revival of Tom Thumb, Mr. DowTon had 
for his benefit, August 15, the burlesque of The Tailors, 
or a Tragedy for Warm Weather, which was first per- 
formed at this theatre in 1767. The MS. was sent to Mr. 
Foote anonymously, and the manager having approved of 
it, took a part in it, and the piece was received with great 
applause. The present revival was attended with a sin- 
gular disturbance. When it was announced for repre- 
sentation, the ¢ailors declared, that if the piece were 
brought forward, they would go in a body to the house, 
and exercise their vengeance on the managers, and on Mr. 
Dowron in particular. This threat was communicated 
to the proprietors by anonymous letters ; but they de- 
clared with spirit, that they had gone to great expense in 
getting up the piece, and should bring it forward. Mr. 
DowTon also received several letters, one of which was 
as follows :-— 
** August 12, 1805. 

“ Srr,—We-.Understand you have Chosen a Afterpiece - 
to Scandalize the Trade and If you persist in It, It is likely 
to be Attended with Bad Consequences, therefore I Would 
Advise you to Withdraw It, and Subtetute Some Other, 
and you may depend on a Full House. 

** Your Humble Servant, 
** A TaYtor AND CITIZEN. 
“To Mr. Dowton, No.7, Charing-cross.” 


At an early hour on the 15th, about seven hundred 
persons, mostly tailors, were waiting to gain admittance 
to the theatre, at the opening of the doors. As soon as 
they had divided themselves into the pit and galleries, 
they produced the utmost noise and confusion, amidst 
which there was a general cry of ‘‘ Dowron! DowrTon!” 

°3 
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Mr. Dowron then came forward, andyattempted to spea 


but could not be heard; and during the time he remaine/ 
on the stage, a pair of scissars were thrown at him frow 
the one shilling gallery, which he took up, and said, “| 
would give twenty guineas to know whu threw these scis- 
sars.’”’ The noise continuing with increased violence, t) 
managers despaired of obtaining a hearing in the usua 
way; they had, therefore, recourse to the mode sometimes 
made use of ina pantomime: a large board was brought 
out, desiring to know the gentlemen’s pleasure, Papers 
were then handed up to the galleries, and every possibk 
intimation was given, that the farce, which was so offen- 
sive to them, should be withdrawn, and the farce of Th 
Village Lawyer would be substituted. This, however, di 


not satisfy the galleries. The universal cry was then, 


** No Dowron! No Dowron!”’ The telegraph was agai 
set to work—the chalk-board again exhibited—and th 
noisy portion of the public were informed, that, if it wi 
their pleasure Mr. DowrTon should not play,that Mr. Eliisto 
would take his part. This offer would not do; the tailoi 
came to indulge their revenge for Mr. Dowron’s suppose’ 
insult, and they continued their disturbance. About nin 
o’clock, the managers finding it impossible to resto 
peace, determined to perform the farce as advertis 
For this purpose, they despatched a messenger to M 
Graham, the magistrate at Bow-street, who immediatel) 
attended himself, and ordered his officers into the gal 
leries, where they took into custody ten or twelve of tl 
principal rioters, and secured them for the night. Th 
activity of the police soon restored tranquillity. 


A considerable mob stopped the passage to the theatre, 


until a detachment of the horse guards arrived, who kep! 
order in the streets. 
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Catherine and Petruchio was performed, without any 
appearance of ill-humour or discontent, and every person 
supposed that the remainder of the night was to pass in 
peace. The above piece being finished, all were anxious 
to know what the following entertainment would be; and, 
on the curtain being drawn up, the stage exhibited three 
tailors upon a board. ‘The uproar now became universal, 
and a very strong opposition was again manifested: the 
ladies were in the greatest terror, expecting something 
very serious. However, in a short time, the Bow-street 
officers made their second appearance, and took several 
more into custody; but befure the piece was finished, 
which was oue v’clock, the respectable part of the audi- 
ence had nearly left the house. 

On the following morning, about thirty of the rioters 
were brought to Bow-street office, where they underwent 
an eXamination, and sixteen were admitted to bail, for 
the disturbance of the public peace, violently opposing the 
performance of the night, and throwing a pair of scissars 
at Mr. Dowron, when on the stage, and endangering his 
life therewith ; the prisoners in £50 each, and two sureties 
in £40 each. Four were remanded for want of bail, and 
the rest were discharged. ‘lhe offenders were all tailors, 
except one. 

We have nothing extraordivary to record of our hero, 
except his appearance as Shylock, in 1816. It was a 
sound performance; and his fainting, when told he 
“ must presently turn Christian,’’ was an original and 
natural idea. 

Mr. DowTon, at one time, managed the Maidstone, 
Canterbury, and other theatres, and was said to live upon 
the road between town and there, so continually was he 
travelling to and fro. 

Q4 
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His son, William Dowton, now manages these theatres, 
He is a good actor, but, rnined by playing everything. 
Mr, DowTon had another son, who performed Liston’s 
line of parts inimitably ; he died young, leaving the present 
Mrs. Sloman, of Covent-garden, his widow. 

‘* The greatest living comedian out of the direct pale of 
gentility, though we by no means mean to insinuate that 
he is vulgar, appears to us to be Dowron. His genius 
lies in the expression of strong feeling, open or subdued, 
at the middle period of life. He can smooth over an habi- 
tual vehemence, indulge himself in the most delightful 
cordiality, and be carried away into the uttermost trans- 
port of rage, with equal felicity. Of this, his three several 
parts of the Hypocrite, of Sir Oliver, in The School for 
Scandal, and of Sir Anthony Absolute, in The Rivals, may 
be considered as finished specimens. The Hypocrite, in- 
deed, is one of the few perfect pieces of acting on. the 
stage ; and, after that long exhibition of smoothness and 
affected humility, of which every body has spoken in 
praise, nothing can show the greatness of this actor more 
(if he still plays it as he used to do) than his. foregoing 
the temptation to rant, in the concluding scene, and bravy- 
ing the scorn of those who have detected him, not with 
the ordinary outcry of stage desperation, but with a rage 
too deep for violence, and a black, inward-breathing, 
quivering malignity, It amounts to the awful. On the 
other hand, Si Anthony Absolute, a mere self-witted old 
gentleman, is indulged in the usual comic transports ; and 
the actor’s art is shown almost as much in these, by carry- 
ing them to their full extent, even to a hoarse voice and 
an indication of absolute kicking, without giving us an idea 
of their being caricatured. Between these two, and with 
all the strength but none of the unamiableness of their 
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feelings, is Sir Oliver; and in this, though altogether 
quiet, he is just as true to the life, with his cordial and 
unaffected benevolence. With powers of this kind, it will 
easily be seen that Mr. Dowron must be alive to all the 
other impressions of his nature; and so he is; though 
there is a barrier of mind and manner drawn between 
tragedy and comedy in general, which the finest suscepti- 
bility, without other requisites, wiil not enable an actor 
to get over. He can reach all the pathetic feelings which 
are out of the range of direct tragedy; aud we need not 
inform our readers, that a great comedian of this kind is 
infinitely superior to the common run of serious actors, 
and only yields to the very first of tragedians.” 

To this we have IMtle to add, save that Mr. Dowron 
should remember that solidity is not impenetrability; and 
that it is not necessary to be heavy, because he is natural. 
Mr. Dowron does not always seem to feel what he says— 
his acting too frequently appears the settled result of 
judgment, than the immediate effect of impulse—he 
throws his hat at his servant as he did twenty-five yeays 


ago; but you can occasionally perceive that he has settled, 


that he would do so, six hours before. 

Mr. Dowron is a most irascible, good-hearted fellow— 
flies into a fury at a trifle—‘‘ and, though his passiens are 
no sooner on than they are off, they are uo sooner off 
than they are on.” He is represented to us as a warm 
friend and a “‘ good hater.”’ 

He has many bad habits on the stage, that appear to us 
to result from an infusion of his real into his assumed 
character. His swearing on the stage is sometimes dread- 
ful: he indulges in calling his fellow-performers names in 
his quarrel-scenes, that he carries to an excess: for in- 
stance, in Lockit, he calls Peachem a putty-faced old 

25 
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rogue—a cribbage-faced villain—a jolter-headed ga‘'ows- 
bird, &c. &c. &c. He occasionally forgets, in the height of 
his performance, that he is enacting a gentleman; and 
that twitching up his trowsers, and cleansing his mouth 
with his fingers, is more characteristic of a sailor than 
Sheridan’s Sir Anthony Absolute. 

Our hero is verging on sixty, and certainly retains all 
his faculties to a wonderful degree; and, at this time of 
day, we ought not to quarrel with him for the non- 
possession of that fire that he delighted us with twenty 
years ago. 

Mr. DowrTon is about five feet three inches in height, 
stoutly made. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 


&e. &e. 


LINES TO MADAME VESTRIS. 


Then was there Madame Vestris, whom to call 
Pretty, were but to give a feeble notion 

Of many charms, in her as natural 
As sweetness to the flower.---ByRon. 


Ten thousand thousand Cupids play in every ringlet of her 
hair; millions of little loves wanton in her eyes; myriads of 
graces sip nectar from her lips; infinite nameless bewitching 
beauties revel in every feature of her transporting face. °Tis 
extreme pleasure to see her, ’tis rapture to hear; and when she 
smiles, 1 am in ecstacy !---C. Jonnson. 


Living and ever-loved Haidee, 

Tis happiness to gaze on thee, 

To view the lustre of thine eyes, 
And mark thy crimson blushes rise, 
When on thy snowy, swelling breast, 
Love points to everlasting rest. 


But happier he, thy tones inspire, 
The music of a seraph choir ; 
And, as the melting sounds decay, 
In bliss ecstatic dies away, 

And offers up his soul, to prove 
The pow’r of beauty and of love. 


He’s more than mortal, who can sip 
Nectareous honey from thy lip, 
Can kiss that cheek, where roses bloom, 
Inhale that breath that sheds perfume ; 
But more supremely blest than Jove, 
Is he whose transports meet thy love. 
Epe@ar DARLINGTON. 
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ANECDOTES OF ANCIENT ACTORS. 


MRS. MARSHALL, 


Was a celebrated actress, in the reign of Charles IT, 
Aubrey de Vere, Earl of Oxford, became enamoured of 
her; but she, being strictly virtuous, proudly rejected his 
presents and addresses. This unexpected resistance in- 
flaming his passion, he had recourse to spells and invec- 
tives, but all in vain. In this extremity Love had re- 
course to Hymen, and the passionate lover offered her a 
promise of marriage, signed with his own hand; she, 
however, would not give in to this expedient; but, the 
next morning, she thought she run no hazard, when he 
went to her lodgings, attended by a minister and another 
person; in the presence of whom, and of one of her 
fellow-actresses, they were married. It appeared, how- 
ever, soon after, that the marriage was all a deception; 
the pretended minister being one of my lord’s trumpeters, 
and the witness his kettle-drummer, who were put out of 
the way as soon as the ceremony was over; and, as for 
the other witness, she was faced down. It was to no 
purpose that the poor creature claimed the protection of 
the laws of God and man, both which were violated and 
abused by so gross an imposition—in vain did she throw 
herself at the king’s feet, to demand justice : she was 
fain to rise up again without redress, and to be contented 
with an annuity of £300, and to resume the name of 
Marshall, instead of that of the Countess of Oxford. Mr. 
Malone conjectures, that Mrs. Marshall was the first 
English actress who appeared, in any regular drama, on 
a public stage. Desdemona, in Shakespeare’s Othello, 
was the character then represented. 


ROMAN ACTOR. 


Fusius Phocceus being to perform the part of Illione, 
the wife of Polymnestor, in a tragedy written either by 
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Accius or Pacuvius, and being, in the course of the play, 
to be awakened out of sleep by the cries of the shade of 
Polydorus, got so intoxicated, that he fell into a real and 
profound sleep, from which no noise could rouse him. 


CIBBER, PENKETHMAN, BULLOCK, &c. 


At the conclusion of 4 Comparison between the Two 
Stages, 1702, is the following dialogue. ; 

R. Aye, but Powell 

C. Is an idle fellow, that neither minds his business, 
nor remains quietly in any community. & 

R. And Mrs. Bracegirdle—— 

C. Is a haughty conceited woman, that has got more 
money by dissembling her lewdness, than others by pro- 
fessing it. 

R. But, pray thee, look o’ this side ; there’s Cibber, 
a poet, and a fine actor. 

C, And one that’s always repining at the success of 
others; and, upon the stage, makes all his fellow-actors 
uneasy. ; 

§S. But Penkethman, the flower of. ; 

C. Bartholomew fair, and the idol of the rabble ; a 
fellow that overdoes every thing, and spoils many a part 
with his own stuff. 

§. Oh, but Bullock 

C. Is the best comedian that has trod the stage, since 
Nokes and Leigh; and a fellow that has a very humble 
opinion of himself.”’ 


MEDBURN. 

Mathew Medburn was an actor of merit, and no con- 
temptible writer. He translated the Tartuffe of Mo- 
liere, a comedy which was acted with great applause. 
Unfortunately, Medburn was a bigoted papist, and his 
conduct rendered him so obnoxious, that, during the pro- 
secution of the popish plot, he was thrown into Newgate, 
and died there. He merited, as Langbaine justly ob- 
serves, a better fate. 
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GARRICK. 


The following letter from David Garrick to the Rey, 
Peter Whalley, is, I believe, in very few hands. The 
original was in the possession of Mr. Waldron. 

‘© Tuesday, March 15th, 

*‘ Sin,—I should have answered your obliging letter 
sooner, but your directing it to the Bedford Coffee-house 
kept it from me two days. I assure you, it is no small 
pleasure to me, that I am thought worthy of your advice, 
The candid remarks of a true critic are to me the greatest 

vours; my ears are always epen to conviction; | 
willingly kiss the rod, and would shake the hand that ad. 
ministers such wholesome correction, as yours has done, 
The fauits you mention, I am afraid I have been guilty 
of ; because the byestander will always be a better judge 
of the game than the party concerned. But [ am sur. 
prised that I should be thought to regard the measure of 
verses so injudiciously, as to disjoin the members of the 
sentence, when, at my first setting out in the busines 
of an actor, I endeavoured to shake off the fetters of 
numbers, and have been often accused of neglecting the 
harmony of the versification, from a too close regard to 
the passion and the meaning of the author. 

** I am sensible, (notwithstanding what I have said, 
that the instances you have given from Hamlet are just, 
and the manner of speaking them (acquired at first by 
inadyertency) is confirmed by habit ; but it shall be al. 
tered; and I hope, for the future, my friends will not b: 
offended again at the same passages. I cannot but think 
you have mistook me, in the prologue to Henry V. Surely, 
the little pause was made at fire/ and I connected the 
subsequent relative verb and accusative case (that woul 
ascend the brightest heav’n, &c.) in one breath. I know, 
in the general, I speak it so; but may have failed the 
night you heard me. Your remark from Venice Preserved 
is likewise true—‘‘ When in your brigantine, ¥c.’’—but | 
am in hopes, the other slips you speak of, in the same 
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play, were owing to my illness. On Mrs. Cibber’s bene- 
fit night, [ could scarcely bring my words out; and all 
the time, did not know whether I stood on my head or 
heels, The part of Jafier is a most difficult, laborious 
character, and will take me up much time, before I have 
attained what I imagine may be done with it. I must 
now beg leave to mention a circumstance which may, in 
some measure, be my excuse for those many seeming 
errors of judgment. © I am often troubled with pains in 
my breast, arising from colds ; and, at such times, I have 
it not in my power to speak as I would; my breath often 
fails me, and [ am obliged to stop in wrong places, to 
enable me to finish the sentence. This has the air of an 
excuse for my failings. Suppose it so—it is a very na- 
tural one—and nobody can blame me for trying all means 
to appear well in the eyes of one, whose opinion I re- 
gard. This is my present situation with you; and if you 
think I haye merit enough to deserve your fuiure animad- 
versions, you will honour and oblige me. 
* 1 an, sir, 
** Your most obedient humble servant, 
« D.G. 

“ P.S. If you favour me with any more thoughts on 
the same subject, as I hope you will, pray direct for me, 
in King-street, Covent-garden. Once more I thank you.’’ 


CITY ACTORs. 

Stowe records, that when King Edward IV. would 
show himself in state to the view of the people, he re- 
paired to his palace at St. John’s, where he was accus- 
tomed to see the city actors. Epear DARLINGTON. 


a 


ANECDOTE OF BARON, THE FRENCH DRAMATIC WRITER 
AND ACTOR. 

A few days before Baron’s comedy of The Brothers 

was intended for representation, M. de Roquelaure said 
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to the author—** Baron, when will you show me your 
new piece? You know I haveheard of it. I have in. 
vited three ladies, who are lovers of literature, to dine 
with me; come and join us. Bring The Brothers with 
you, ahd gratify us by reading it. I am carious to com. 
pare it with the Adelphi of Terence.”” Baron accepted 
the invitation, and went the following day to M. de Ro. 
quelaure’s hotel, where he found two countesses anda 
marchioness, who expressed a polite impatience to hear 
him read his comedy. Notwithstanding this, they sat a 
longer time than usual ; and when they got up from din- 
ner, the ladies called for cards. ‘* How! cards!’’ cried 
M. de Roquelaure, with surprise; ‘* you forget that 
Baron has come on purpose to read his new comedy.” 
** No, no, monsieur,”’ replied one of the countesses, ‘ we 
do not forget it. Whilst we play, Baron may read his 
piece, and thus we shall kill two birds with one stone.” 
At these words, the author jumped up and hastened to 
the door ; then, turning to the company, he said—*+ My 
piece was not written to be read to gamblers!’’ M. 
Poinsinet has dramatised this incident in his comedy of 
The Circle. 








BRIEF NOTICES 
OF THE 
PERFORMANCES OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
— 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


Oberon has been produced for the express entertainment 
of the holiday visitors ; and, it is said, that it owes it 
existence to the Paul Pry peculiarities of manager Ellis- 
ton, who, by personal applications, weeded out the secret 
of intention from the unsuspicious mechanists of the other 
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theatre, or their dependants. We forbear making any 
remarks gn the honesty of this sort of couduct—our sub- 
scribers will conclude as they peruse—suflice it to say, 
that Mr. Elliston immediately employed some one of his 
stock writers to patch up something to bear the above 
cognomen. The piece has been attributed to Mr. M‘ Far- 
rell, and also to a Mr. Maddox, an Israelite, better known 
at play-houses of another description ; but we believe the 
former gentleman had a legitimate claim to the honors of 
its authorship. The piece, however, has “ filled a pit’’ 
as well as a better one, though it would be waste of time 
and paper to offer a single remark on sucha subject. 
Considerable acting talent is thrown away upon it; and 
we would particularise the exertions of Mr. O. Smith and 
of Miss Smithson. The lady really surprised us, and we 
only lamented that the piece was so little worthy of the 
strenuous efforts she made to support it. 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

Whispers have gone afloat respecting this establish- 
ment, that say little for the state of its finances ; and the 
absolute ‘* breaking up’’ of a principal proprietor has- 
been roundly asserted. We sincerely hope that the legi- 
timate claims to public patronage, preferred by this 
house, may not be superseded by the tinsel of its rival, 
but that we shall have to announce overflowing houses, 
sans paper. The music of Oberon, by Weber, is well 
spoken of, with the exception of a duet, in which Faw- 
cett takes part; of which, it is said, though it may be 
German mirth, it is by far too much like British melan- 
choly. 

COBURG, ASTLEY’s, AND THE SURREY. 


The first of these houses presents a complete renova- 
tion, and is really very handsome, but the company have 
retrograded. Cobham is a very serious loss, and they 
also stand lamentably in need of a substitute for Sloman. 
Mr. Holland, late of the East London, or Richards, of 
Brighton, we recommend to their notice. Astley’s we 
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have not visited, but we hear they have had full houses 
and deserved them. We just dropped in to the Surrey, 
and saw The Apprentice’s Opera, a kind of masical mon. 
grel, between Tom and Jerry and The Beggar’s Opera 
Vale had a part ** made to measure,” and was ver 
well; anda Mr. Beckwith, (who performs a sort of voca 
George Barnweli, who has never met a Milwood, or, to b 
more comprehensive, a part similar to what George Barn. 
well is in his first scene,) is a sound singer, with a goo 
voice, and more taste than is usually found in St. George’: 
Fields. We shall speak of this piece and these perforn. 
ances on another occasion. 


EAST LONDON, WEST LONDON, AND SADLER’S WELLS. 

Polydore says, ‘“* Legs do your duty, and support m 
well ;’’ and we repeated his ejaculations as we dream 
of visiting these theatres in extremities, (we allude to thei 
geographical, not their financial, situations ;) but inert- 
ness overcame us, though Booth at the first, three infant 
prodigies at the second, and some novelties at the third 


house, might tempt a weaker appetite to taste. 





CHIT CHAT. 
Mathews has crowded levees each evening of per 
formance. Yates’s entertainment, it has been remarke( 
to us, contains two songs, ( Pawnbroker’s Shop and Th 
Election, } the subjects of which have been already chose 
in two entertainments of this deseription—Mr. Williams's 
at Sadier’s Weils, and Mr. Mathews’s. This is bad taste; 
and Mr. Reynolds (the author) should have known better 
than to choose ground already trodden, and even nov 
treading. It causes comparisons, (in one case, at least, 
in which both he and Mr. Yates are likely to come of 
second best. A report has reached us, that Mr. Harle) 
meditates an effort of this sort; but we believe there is 
no foundation for it. Mr. Harley would never put bi 
manherism to such a test of exposure. 
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MEMOIR 


oF 


WILLIAM BLANCHARD, 


(Of the Theatre-royal Covent-garden.) 


ae 


Ha! how dost thou, old acquaintance ?---Iron Chest. 
A man well looking for his years.---ByRron. 

He is as full of jest, as an orange of juice; and, like that 
foreign fruit, there’s not a drop in him but smacks of pleasantry 
and sweetness.---Old Play. 

— 


{r is with sincere pleasure that we sit down to record a 
few of the leading facts of the life of this sterling come- 
dian; a pleasure increased by the assurance, that we shall 
have it in our power tc do justice to talent, that has not 
yet been fully appreciated by the public. 

Our comedian entered upon the duties of existence in 


the year 1769, in the ancient city of York; uttered his inci- 
pient squall with becoming distinctness; and gave every 
symptom of tendency to oratory, common to young gentle- 
men in the first few months of their introduction into this 
planet. 

He was placed at a good schocl, where he betrayed a 


tendency to practise craniology, rather by producing than 
byexamining ‘* dumps and bumps ;’’ aud where his pugna- 
city occasionally procured him the tender attentions of the 
master; and where, to quote a modern writer, he found 
“nothing but books and bumps, slaps and slates; every 
thing that was hard, and nothing that was soft.” 

Vot. IV.—64, R 
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At school, we believe, the fatal seeds of it.nerantim; 
were sown ; and though his dramatic propensities were duly 
checked, they still burnt with a concealed but unremitting 
ardour. 

Mr. BLANCHARD’s uncle was a printer, and the pro- 
prietor of The York Chronicle; and by him was our hero 
reared, with a tenderness seldom displayed even by a 
parent. At the age of fourteen, Master BLANCHARD was 
ushered into his office, to learn the art and mystery of a 
printer. 


Those who have ever been in a priuting-office, have 


doubtless felt surprised at the curious crevices in the de- 
positary for the types. This surprise was peculiarly felt 
by our hero, on his introduction; and it is recorded of 
him, that he immediately turned to his uncle, and said, 
with more plainness than elegance—* Uncle, J shall nevei 
have gumption* enough to learn the boxes.’’ 

His own prediction, however, was not verified ; for, we 
are told, he proved an apt scholar, and became in print- 
ing, what the clergyman’s scholar was in the delivery of 
the catechism, ‘‘ a devil of a dab at it.” It has been else- 
where remarked, that there have been more actors formed 
from printers, than any other class of persons. Without 
pretending to advance a reason, we shall give our accord- 
ance to the fact ; and being thus in a fated profession, it 
is no wonder that his early bias was increased to enthu- 
siasm. ‘The mistaken policy of friends often induces them 
to treat the wishes of a boy, in this particular especially, 
with harshness; a thing, in itself, at once unjust and 
foolish. Unjust, because no one can control the bias 





* For the meaning of this phras®, consult Jack Randall or 
The Flash Dictionary. 
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of inclination; and foolish, because obstinacy is inhe- 
rent in youth, and opposition only strengthens desire. It 


) is with a boy, as it is with a pig; if you would drive him 


one way, you must pull him the other. 

Mr. BLANCHARD had, in these green days of his youth, 
several confederates in the work of disobedience; amongst 
whom he was the leading star ; and, being a boy of natu- 
rally quick parts, aided by an education superior to most 
of his playmates, he gained an absolute ascendancy over 
them. Their subjection, the sincerest of all flatteries, still 
further prompted him to his great wish; and, at last, his 
mind and fingers waged eternal warfare. As he handled 
the Roman pica, he sighed for the Roman Toga, and the 
honours of Coriolanus or Brutus ; and he thought of Mack- 
lin the actor, whilst he was mackelling every page he had 
composed. 


** His seventeenth year scarce over,” 


Our young aspirant ‘* puts his head in his hat, his finger 
and thumb on the handle of the door, his foot upon the 
threshold,’”’ and, without avy fulsome ceremonials of a 
farewell, left his types to compose or decompose by them- 
selves, whilst he sought the more genial regions of Bux- 
ton, in Derbyshire, where Mr. Welsh was lording it over 
a select company of travelling comedians. 

About this time, only seven years aftey the decease of 
Garrick, London was destitute of any great creature, and 
therefore every lank comedian on the old system of ** Why 
not | as well as another man,” ardently hoped to fill the 
chasm left by Roscius’s death. 

With a head fevered to tragic madness, and a heart 
beating high for Hamlet, Macbeth, or Lear, our hero at- 
tended a rehearsal at Buxton, where he was cast the inte- 
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resting character of Allen a Dale, in M‘Nally’s Robin Hood, 
whose arduous duties commence with the lyrical lines of 


** Hey down, derry derry, 
Merry maids and archers, 
Tripping it over the green, oh!” 


We need not say, that passages like the foregoing gave 
little opportunity to our hero of representing the conflict- 
ing passions, or of establishing his claim to the title of 
tragedian. Now, Mr. Brancnarp had “a touch of his 
condition,’ and family pride, as well as prudence, sug- 
gested to him to change his baptismal appellation ; he, 
therefore, honoured Mr. M‘Nally’s muse under the appel- 
lation of “ Mr. Bentley.”” Mr. Welsh did not immediately 
discover the bent of our hero’s genius, and, therefore, for 
a couple of years, he enacted divers characters of littl 
importance ; but whilst thus sacrificing the present to tl 
future, he laid in that stock of theatric knowledge, that 
afterwards enabied him to commence a brilliant career. 
In 1789, we find him discarding the name of Bentley, 
and standing forth in his own title, as the representativ 
of Romeo, Lothario, Hastings, Achmet, Young Norval, &c, 
We have the ipse dixit of an old veteran, on the subject of 
our hero’s talents at that period, in these words :—“ | 
knew John P. Kemble in 1778 and 1779, and he was not 
then half so promising a performer as W1LLIAM BLAn- 
CHARD appeared to me, in 1790. BLANCHARD had more fire, 
more nature, and more knowledge of the stage.”” On the 


judgment of the gentleman whose language we quote, we 
have the greatest reliance, and therefore regret that Mr. 
BLANCHARD was, by any false notions, driven from a lin 
in which it appears he was calculated to excel. 


Elevated with success, Mr. BLANCHARD now aspired to 
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higher hopes; and, reasoning upon fals¢, but specious 
grounds, that the situation of principal must, of necessity, 
be more lucrative than that of agent, was impelled to spe- 
culate in management. He accordingly opened the cam- 
paign in the north; fixing his head-quarters successively 
at Penrith, in Cumberland; Hexham, in Northumberland ; 
Barnard Castle, and Bishop Auckland, county of Durham. 
Experience, however, soon convinced him, that the post of 
honour, in itinerant theatrical life, is more frequently the 
post of danger than of profit. Accordingly, he prudently 
resolved to relinquish a scheme, from which he had reaped 
little else than trouble, anxiety, and disappointment ; and 
which, in fact, instead of enriching, had only drained his 
pockets of the few pounds he had with patient industry 
amassed, previous to his embarking in the managerial 
enterprise. 

From this period we lose our manager and actor, until, 
in April, 1193, we discover him as the Atlas of a little 
company at Hadleigh, in Suffolk. From The Phespian 
Magazine we extract the following notice :— 

‘Our theatre here, under the management of a Mr. 
Hounslow, closed on Friday, the 8th of February, with The 
Country Girl, and The Man of Enterprise, for the benefit 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hounslow. As the manager had undoubt- 
edly taken infinite pains to render the theatre (a tempo- 
rary one) commodious, and we may add with justice, 
elegant, proper respect was not paid to his exertions on 
the night allotted for himself—the house was very thiuly 
attended—the comedy was not so well performed as we 
have seen it. Shillito’s farce of The Man of Enterprise 
was done ample justice to, by Messrs. Mildenhall, BLan- 
CHARD, Laverock, and Powel, Mrs. Elliot and Mrs. Blan- 
chard, in the respective parts of Old Riviti, Junk, Prolia, 
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Jeff Rivet, Mrs. Olive, aud Gillet. The company is ex- 
tremely respectable, and many of the pieces were admira- 
bly performed—we do not recollect to have seen in th 
country better actors than Mr. BLANCHARD, Mr. Laverock, 
Mr. Mildenhall, and Mr. J. Hounslow. Mr. BLANCHARD, 
it should seem, possesses no particular cast of parts, and 
yet almost all appear adapted to his extensive talent ; we 
have beheld him with the greatest pleasure in every charac- 
ter, and if not a great actor, yet we cannot but pronounce 
him far above mediocrity—his Vapid, Goldfinch, Robin, 
Tiptoe, Lord Townly, Lingo, Inkle, Peeping Tom, Leopold, 
aud Joseph Surface, are perhaps as striking proofs of con- 
trasted excellence as ever were combined in one man ; in 
fine, he may be justly termed a general actor. As a gentle- 
man who, most probably, may make some figure in the 
theatrical world, the writer of this critique has dwelt 
longer upon the merits of Mr. BLANCHARD than others; 
that, should this come within his knowledge, he may avail 
himself of a candid opinion. Having mentioned the 
characters he appears most to excel in, it is necessary to 
point where there is a weakness. In Jemmy Jumps he is 
not so happy as we think he would be in Rundy, notwith- 
standing it was pleasing—his Clodpole, though very well 
dressed and as well played, yet a stouter figure certainly 
would appear more characteristic—his Lubin, Patrick, and 
Mr. Belville, displayed greater propriety in speaking and 
acting, than the generality of professed first singers indulge 
the audience with; but his voice is not calculated for jine 
singing, yet by no means disagreeable. A principal singing 
gentleman seems wanting to make the company perfectly 
complete. Mrs. Blanchard (a pretty figure, a sprightly 
actress, and an elegant speaker) fills the principal ladies 
in comedy, &c. Her Lady Teazle, Lady Townley, Miss 
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Hubert, &c. &c., give us convincing proofs of EMINENT 
ABILITY.” 

Albeit the foregoing criticism smacketh strongly of 
being the production of a friend, it suffices to prove the 
versatility, if not the excellence, of our hero. 

At Swaffham, Mr. BLancuarp gained similar honours, 
and shortly afterwards appeared at Norwich. We are not 
certain of the fact, but apprehend that Mr. Hounslow’s 
Hadleigh corps were a scion of the Norwich company. 

At Norwich, Mr. BLANCHARD was an immense favourite ; 
and though he seemed to have entirely renounced tragic 
assumptions, he successively appeared there in almost 
every line of eomedy—from the Nipperkin and Old Doiley, 
up to Flutter and Lord Trinket. 

The criticism we have extracted, introduces to our notice 
Mrs. Blanchard, of whom we are sorry we can render our 
readers no particulars; and we regret that our hero could 
not, or would not, comply with our request, for even the 
name of his lady, and the date of his marriage. She paid 
the debt of nature some years since. 

From Norwich, Mr. BLANcHARD’s fame travelled to the 
metropolis; and the managers of Covent-garden theatre 
made him overtures, which they were instigated to, less 
perhaps from a sense of his merit, than from a fear of a 
desertion of their forces; for Munden and Fawcett were 
amongst the performers who expressed their intentions of 
resigning, in consequence of the change in benefit charges, 
&c,, made in the season of 1800. These differences were 
amicably adjusted, however, before our hero made his 
appearance, 

On Ist October, 1800, Mr. BLANCHARD opened at Co- 
vent-garden theatre, as deres, in The Rivals, and Crack, 
in The Turnpike Gate. His performance of the first of 
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these characters was warmly applauded, but his Crack was 
deemed lightly of by an audience, prepossessed with the 
excellence of Munden in the same character. In parts of 
this description, the original performer has a great advan- 
tage, by giving it some outré peculiarity usually suggested 
by the author; which, if other performers omit, they are 
censured ; and, if they follow his example, they are stig- 
matised as copyists. We never saw this gentleman play 
Crack, but conceive it must be a happy assumption ; for h 
is unquestionably the best drunken man on the stage. 
Mr. BLANCHARD, on his introduction to London, had to 
undergo what Munden, Fawcett, and a thousand others, 
had undergone before him—to_play bad parts, by the side 
of them, whilst they were pergonating good ones; and 
frequently to make the scene, whilst they were reaping the 
harvest. During Munden’s first season, he frequently ap- 
peared as a substitute for Parsons or Quick; and the latter 
gentleman once took a character from him, after he 
(Munden) had rehearsed it perfect ! Fawcett was, at one 
peried, recognised as the double of the little theatrical 
Parr. To the enviable station of a double, Mr. BLancu- 
ARD had now arrived. He was thrust on continually, at 
short notice, in characters, the text of which he had 
swallowed rather than studied, as the substitute for T. 
Knight, Fawcett, Munden, &c. If these performances did 
not stead him much with the public, they did not escape 
the observation of the manager. Mr. BLancHarp had 
been engaged for five years ; in the middle of the second 
season, Mr. Harris cancelled the first engagement, and 
re-engaged him for seven years, and increased his salary. 
The public, prejudiced as they generally are, on one 
occasion actually hissed him off, whilst playing Sir Fret/u 
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Plagiary, for no other reason that we could surmise, than 
that they did not know who he was. 

He has ever since devoted his talents to that establish- 
ment, and has now been twenty-five years at Covent- 
garden theatre. 

Mr. BLANCHARD entered a second time into the holy 
state of wedlock, and chose for his partner a Miss Harold, 
whose brother was then proprietor of the well-known 
theatrical rendezvous, called The Wrekin. The lady was 
extremely pretty, and very young. Mr. BLANCHARD seems 
to have followed the hint contained in one of his contem~- 
porary’s songs— 

** Yet, though grey is my head, 
If ever I wed, 
Pll have a tit-bit by the law ;” 


and we rejoice to say, the amiable character of the lady 
who honoured him with her hand, makes’the completion 


of the concluding lines to these stanzas, an impossibility. 

Soon after his marriage, Mr. BLANCHARD was laid upon 
a sick-bed, and his brethren of the sock and buskin were 
particularly facetious on the occasion; however, the come- 
diau bore their jokes with good humour. The manage- 
ment, on this, and another occasion which we shall not 
particularly advert to, with ¢heir accustomed liberality, 
regularly paid him his salary. 

By his first marriage, Mr. BLancuarp had five children ; 
one of whom, Miss E. Blanchard, appeared at Covent- 
garden theatre, for her father’s benefit; was afterwards 
engaged at the Haymarket; married Mr. Hamblin; and, 
in 1824, appeared under her new title, as Lady Townley. 

Of Mr. BLancuarp’s histrionic talents, we entertain 
the highest opinion; and we feel, in his own case, the 
truth of the axiom, “‘ that the race is nut always to the 
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” 


swift, or the battle to-the strong. 
person speak of this gentleman’s exertions, that did not us. 
the language of eulogy; and yet, by some 
ing,’’ with which we are unacquainted, he seldom appears 
in any parts but those of secondary consideration. His 


We never heard any 


** secret work- 


humour is perfectly original, and he never condescends to 
buffoonery. His delineation of the Marquis de Grand 
Chateau, in The Cabinet, is particularly entitled to our 
most unqualified approbation. He enters with the utmost 
skill into every lineament of the old beau, and pourtrays 
his peculiarities with the nicest discrimination and the 
purest taste. He presents a very amusing picture of a stiff 
dotard, with his affectation of energetic dignity and pomp- 
ous gallantry, which is so well contrasted with the ludi- 
crous position of his figure. This performance, indeed, 
is so truly original, that his successors in the part hay 
been able to add nothing new to its representation ; and, 
with every requisite allowance for first impressions, they 
certainly are all the less amusing, in proportion as they 
recede from the style of Mr. BLANCHARD. 

It muat be evident, that no parts try the strength of an 
actor’s genius so much as those of Shakespeare ; and it is 
possible for a performer to get public credit in sustaining 
many modern characters, without being able to do com- 
mou justice to the labours of our immortal bard ; Mr. 
BLANCHARD has, however, the ability to decorate the 
beauties of the poet with Nature’s colours, and his perso- 
nifieation of Fluellen, in Henry V., ever calls forth those 
reiterated plaudits of a Londou audience, which may bi 
considered a sauction to our opinion. It must, indeed, 
be pronounced throughout an excellent performance. His 
Pistol, in the second part of Henry IV., is also given it 
warm and animated tints, but free from caricature aud 
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extravagance. Mungo, in the musical entertainment of 
The Padlock, he plays with great humour, and sings his 
songs with the best possible effect. There are alsoa variety of 
other characters, as Meninius, Polonius, Elbow, Sir Hugh 
Evans, Sir Andrew Ague-Cheek, Weasel, &c., in which he 
is far above the respective assumptions of Munden, Dow- 
ton, and Liston. Indeed, his Polonius appears to us the 
ouly performance of that character that is endurable, 


} amongst all the attempts of the metropolitan actors. 
> Next to our hero, we admire a Mr. Bellamy, a provincial 


actor, in this extremely difficult part. We think that 


} gentleman appeared in it at Covent-garden, but failed. 
) His style of playing was very original. 


Mr. Fawcett has performed some, and Mr. W. Farren 


| many, parts, that should have been awarded to our hero. 


In particular, we shall name Sir Abel Handy ; which had 


been in Mr. BLANCHARD’s possession some years, and 


which he performed admirably. Why the sapient manager 


| thrust the important duties of this character on Mr. Far- 


ren, We cannot guess; but certainly nothing could be worse 
than his performance of it. Sir Christopher Curry, too, 


) was given to Mr. Farren, though he has no single qualifi- 


cation for the representation of a kind, generous, open- 
hearted, choleric Englishman. 


We are aware that it has been urged, that Mr. BLan- 


| CHARD, though excellent as a coadjutor, is bad as a prin- 


cipal; but this is easier said than proved. We have seen 
Mr. BLANCHARD as a principal at Liverpool, and consider 
him, as a general performer of all the different species 


| denominated old men, (i.e. Lord Ogleby, Doiley, Col. Old- 


boy, Winterton, &c.;) superior to any one of the present 
day; and, in their own prescriptive lines of old men, very 
little below Fawcett and Dowton, and infinitely above 


HE TORS, 
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‘ 
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Farren, in everything but Sir Peter Teazle and Lord Ogle- 
by. The assertion that Mr. BLancHarp is the best 
second, but cannot lead, is a popular but vulgar error; the 
same thing has been said (with as little truth) of Miss 
Kelly. Let managers give Mr. BLANCHARD the trial, and 
we will answer for the result. 

In short, he is a man of extensive genius, whose abilities 
have never been put fairly to the test in the metropolis, 
and whose unassuming nature has kept him from putting 
himself forward ; and thus he has remained in the rear, 
whilst unblushing impudence has seized the place of ho- 
nour he could so ably have filled. 

Mr. BLaNcuaARD seldom sings on the stage, but in pri- 
vate his comic ballads are a rich treat; his style is dry 
and quaint, and he makes his points with more precision 
than any other performer we can call to mind. 

Our hero is about five feet seven inches in height ; his 


figure is slight and well proportioned ; his complexion is 
dark; his features prominent and expressive; and his 
general appearance and manner extremely juvenile—in- 
deed, so much so, that, though he is now in his fifty- 
seventh: year, a person following him, would not imagine 
him to ke upwards of thirty. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 


&e. &e. 


SIGNORA TESI, 


Tue following anecdote is related of this eelebrated 
singer by Dr. Burney. 

She was connected with a certain Count, a man of 
great quality and distinction, whose fondness increased 
by possession to such a degree, as to determine him to 
marry her: a much more uncommon resolution in a per- 
son of high birth on the Continent than in England. She 
tried to dissuade him, enumerated all the bad conse- 
quences of such an alliance ; but he would listen to no 
reasoning, nor take any denial. Finding all remon- 
strances vain, she left him one morning, went into a_ 
neighbouring street, and addressing herself to a poor 
labouring man, a journeyman baker, said she would give 
him fifty ducats if he would marry her, not with a view 
to their cohabiting together, but to serve a present pur- 
pose. The poor man readily consented to become her 
nominal husband ; accordingly they were formally mar- 
ried, and when the Count renewed his solicitations, she 
told him it was now utterly impossible to grant his re- 
quest, for she was already the wife of another, a sacrifice 
which she had made to his fame and family. 


WwiGs. 


Suett, Mathews, and Knight, are supposed to have 
been the greatest collectors of wigs in the profession. 
The latter gentleman’s wigs devolve to his son, and are 
said to be now worth two or three hundred pounds. 
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A FEW WORDS AT PARTING. 


THE EDITOR TO THE PUBLIC. 


THERE is an awful feeling connected with the doing 
any thing for the last time, and trifles become important 
when we attempt to relinquish them. The volume that 
is now closing, is the last on which my pen will be em- 
ployed ; and I cannot look back upon sixty-four Memoirs, 
which have all been received with favour by the Public, 
without feeling some anxiety respecting the completion of 
the task I had so far proceeded in. I might say with Ban- 
nister, ** Considerations of health warn me to retire ;” 
but, i in addition to that, many circumstances of a purely 
private nature oblige me to give up my station; and, in 
so doing, I feel happy in acknowledging that the gen- 
tleman upon whom the conduct and production of the 
Fifth Volume will devolve, is (without using the fulsome 
language of mock humility) better fitted, from his know- 
ledge, talent, and temper, for the task he has under- 
taken, than the person who now resigns it. Yet I cannot 
relinquish the hope I have, that this Biography will 
be quoted when I am laid low; and, however the opi- 
nions promulgated in it may become disputable, the 
honesty of it, I believe, remains unimpeached. In consi- 
dering the talents of Young, Miss Tree, Wrench, Harley, 
Liston, and Browne, positions were advanced, which are 
at variance with the received opinions of the many; and 
I here allude to them, not to argue in favour of the cur- 
rectness of my deductions, but for an opportunity of assert 
ing, that I have as. yet had no reason to consider my esti- 
mates vague or ill-founded. 

I regret that I have only empty thanks to give, in return 
for the favours of EpGarR DaRLINGTON, Messrs. R, and N., 
F. C. N., ScripLeRus, TriptoLemMus, and W. L. Reve; 
but, whilst begging their acceptance of the only attribute 
I can pay, I take the liberty of requesting them to con- 
tinue their valuable assistance to my successor. 


15th April, 1826. THE EDITOR. 


END OF VOLUME IV. 
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The First Volume of Oxberry’s Dramatic Biograp hy 
is now complete, Price 4s. 6d. bds. and is embellicha 
with highly finished Likenesses of the following eminenj 
Performers. 

No. 1. KEAN, Mr. No. 9. PEARMAN, Mr, 
. LISTON, Mr. 10. BLAND, Mrs. 
3. FOOTE, Miss 11. SHERWIN, Mr. 
. DAVISON, Mrs. 12. JORDAN, Mrs. 
. HARLEY, Mr. 13. KELLY, Miss F, 
3. O’ NEIL, Miss 14. OXBERRY, Mr. 
. KEMBLE, Mr. J.P. 15. SAPIO, Mr. 
. SIDDONS, Mrs. | 16. MARDYN, Mrs. 


| 
4 








This Volume is enriched with an elegant Vignette, 
Representing the 
MOTHERING or true TWO PRINCES tn THE TOW: 
— 
VOL. Ir. WILL CONTAIN 
.17. KEMBLE, Mr.S. No. 25. RAYNER, Mr. 
18. CAREW, Miss 26. DAVENPORT, Mn} 
19. FAWCETT, Mr. 27. BROWNE, Mr. 
20. WEST, Mrs. 28. SMITHSON, Miss 
21. MUNDEN, Mr. } 29. EMERY, Mr. 
22. ORGER. Mrs. 30. POVEY, Miss 
23. KNIGH'T, Mr. | 31. PALMER, Mr. J. 


| 


24. STEPHENS, Miss 32. FITZWILLIAM, Mr 


i 








And a beautiful Scenic Vignette, from 


SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY IV. 


Each Volume will be completed in 16 Numbers, at 3d. each. 9 
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